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NO. Il.—-THE MAN 


Tnoere are few things in the 
world so sad as biography ; which 
is. but another way of saying that 
there is nothing so sad as life 
when it runs its ordinary course 
and lasts its appointed time. His- 
tory, being on a larger scale, saves 
itself from the burden by the con- 
stant succession of new figures 
which crowd after ‘each other on 
its canvass. The tragic element is 
kept in check by the large story 
behind, in which each individual 
has but a passing share. The lite- 
rature of imagination in all its 
varied forms, poetical, dramatical, 
or simply narrative, occupies itself 
with but some culminating point 
in life, some grand exceptional 
episode, some striking incident— 
or the story of youth, ever néw 
and ever varied, though always 
the same, But the sober Muse of 
individual biography, which traces 
over and over again the same in- 
evitable career, is a veiled and 
mournful figure at her best. Where 
her subject is one of those brief 
and passionate tragedies which 
sweep a great soul suddenly out of 
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the world on the fiery breath ot 
battle, or by the fierce struggle of 
genius with misfortune, she is at 
her happiest. Whom the gods love 
die young: the sun that goes 
down at noon surrounds itself with 
a thousand lurid clouds and wild 
reflections of light in darkness ; 
but it avoids, all the morne mono- 
tony, the insufferable depression, 
the pitiful pathos and weariness of 
the life which lingers out to its last 
moment amid the wreck of all 
things. Age is sad, not so much 
because it is age, as because the 
man who attains it stands on a 
pedestal of malsochely Sane 
Death upop death must have fallen 
heavy on his heart ere he could 
reach that point of unenviable su- 
periority. The air about him echoes 
dully with the sound of lamenta- 
tion ; his friends have fallen around 
him like the leaves in autumn; 
his hopes in all probability have 
shared the same fate. If love sur- 
vives for him at all, it is the love 
of self sacrifice—the devotion which 
leads some child or friend to give 
up individual happiness for the 
2.4 
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sake of duty—an offering bitter- 
sweet. Thus the story of men’s 
lives is always sad. There could 
be no more awful commentary on 
existence than is implied in such a 
series of sketches as we are at pre- 
sent engaged upon; and in this 
commentary there are few chapters 
more painfully instructive than that 
which concerns the courtly figure 
now before us, the urbane and 
polished Ohesterfield, statesman, 
orator, and moralist, but, above all, 
man of the world. 

Chesterfield was born to the pos- 
session of most of the good things 
for which men sigh. The heir to 
an English earldom, well-born (to 
use a word at which he himself 
scofis), highly educated, highly en- 
dowed, a man to whom every prize 
of life was open, there is some- 
thing in the very splendour of 
the circumstances under which he 
made his entrance into the world 
which, to a certain extent, explains 
his character. He was full of 
individual ambition— the good 
things won for him by his ances- 
tors were not enough to satisfy 
his restless mind. To make great~ 
ness for himself, to advance by his 
own merits, to secure admiration, 
applause, and advantage on purely 
personal grounds, was the great ob- 
ject of his desire. The vantage- 
ground from which he set out was 
to such a mind a positive injury. 
Had he been the son of a poor 
gentleman compelled to win his 
way slowly, in the first place to a 
living, and after to all attainable 
honours, the chances are that 
Chesterfield would have been a 
better man. But- his position 
changed the character of all the 
rewards to which he could aspire. 
It shut out the ibility of whole- 
some toil for wholesome advantage. 
It made the favour of a king, the 
admiration of society his highest 
aim. From his first outset in the 
world until the moment when, 
with a certain pathetic humour, 
going out for his daily drive, he 
explained to his French visitor 
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that he was going to rehearse hig 
interment, the man Chesterfield 
was swallowed up in the actor 
whose part it was to please, to 
dazzle, to outshine all his surround- 
ings, “to make every man he met 
like, and every woman love ” him, 
In pursuance of this object he 
laboured as men labour for the 
noblest purposes of ambition—he 
educated, polished, pruned, and 
cultivated himself as at a later 
period he endeavoured, with less 
success, to cultivate his son. He 
kept himself before the public eye; 
he said his say upon everything, 
publicly with the fine periods of 
elaborate oratory, privately with 
stinging epigrams of wit. Even his 
pursuit of pleasure was laborious 
and for a purpose. When he formed 
his style with all the pains of a pro- 
fessional elocutionist, he was not 
more completely at work than 
when he put himself through a 
course of such pleasant vices as were 
then suppos to complete and 
ripen the reputation of a gentile- 
man. Consciousness of himself 
and his intentions go with him 
through everything. Nothing spon- 
taneous, nothing unpremeditated, 
is in the fatally well-balanced be! 

which rises before us in all his self- 
revelations. Weare not sure even 
how far it is P ene to apply such 
a word to the utterances of Ohes- 
terfield. The self which he reveals 
is an artificial self. It is not the 
natural coxcomb: which calls 
forth a not unkindly smile, nor the 
wisdom which, however limited, 
has some truth of experience in it, 
that he places before us when he 
draws the curtain, but rather tie 
impersonation of a carefully manu- 
factured social creed, a system which 
he himself knows to be hollow, 
though he thinks it needful. What 
true self there was in the man, 
what human sense there might be 
in him of the failure that attended 
all his efforts—failure in himeelf, 
failure in his boy, humiliation, loss, 
abandonment—there is not a w 

to say. With a certain fidelity to 
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his creed which is almost touching 
in its steadiness, the old man even 
tries, after these two failures, to 
leave the inheritance of ‘his philo- 
sophy, with his lands and his titles, 
to the far-off kinsman who was his 
heir. Strange faith, which almost 
outdoes in its pertinacity the high- 
est religious devotion! The pro- 

het had made but little by it, and 
fad failed totally in transmitting it 
to his first disciple. But with the 
humility of a fanatic he is ready to 
grant that his must have been the 
fault, and gives testimony with the 
pale lips of the dying that his sys- 
tem itself was divine! 

Chesterfield was born in Septem- 
ber 1694, and seems to have been 
brought up chiefly by his grand- 
mother, the Marchioness of Halifax. 
In 1712: he went to Cambridge, 
from which place he writes, with a 
curious evidence of the difference of 
education in those days and ‘in 
our own, to his former tutor, M. Jou- 
neau, @ French pastor to whose care 
his grandmother had confided him. 
It was the month of August, and 
he had been passing a week with 
the a of Ely. “In this short 
time,” writes the lad, “I have seen 
more of the county than I had 
before seen in all my life, and it 
is very pleasant hereabouts.” A 
youth of eighteen who could find a 
landscape like that which surrounds 
Ely novel and agreeable is indeed 
& variety upon the experienced boys 
of our own day. Already, however, 
the young undergraduate betrayed 
his tendency towards the study 
which was to distinguish his life. 
“I find this college,” he adds 
(Trinity Hall), ‘infinitely the best 
in all the University, for it is the 
smallest, and is fall of lawyers 
who have been in the world, and 
qui savent vivre.” The account of his 
life at’ Oambridge which he gives to 
his son forty years after, is far from 
agreeing with the boyish wit and 
sophistication of his letters. “ At 
the University,” he says (writing, no 
doubt, at poor Philip, who loved 
learning better than the art of 
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savoir vivre), “I° was an absolute 
pedant. When I talked my best, I 
quoted Horace; when I aimed at 
being facetious, I quoted Martial; 
and when I a mind to be a fine 
gentleman, I talked Ovid.’ I was 
convinced that none but the an- 
cients had common sense; that the 
classics contained everything that 
was necessary, useful, or ornamental 
to men; and I was not even without 
thoughts of wearing the toga 
virilis of the Romans ‘instead of 
the vulgar and illiberal dress of the 
moderns.” Lord Chesterfield plain- 
ly does himself injustice in this, after 
the manner and with the same object 
as does the converted coalheaver, 
who describes to his astonished 
audience the horrible depths. of in- 
iquity in which he once wallowed. 
His early letters show none of this 
pedantry. They are in embryo 
very much what his later letters 
are—fall of well-turned sentences, 
a lively if somewhat elaborate wit, 
and intense appreciation of all the 
arts and graces of society. In one, 
indeed, the budding politician dis- 
closes himself with a little outburst 
of youthful freedom. The ‘acces- 
sion of e 1, which occurs 
while he is in Paris, fills him with 
satisfaction. If he had not liked 
it for himself, he says, the sadness 
of the French and the English 
Jacobites on the death of the Queen 
would have convinced him of ite 
benefits. “Bat when I he 
adds, “how far things had 

gone in favour of the Pretender and 
of Popery, and that we were within 
an inch of slavery, I consider the 
death of this woman (to wit, Queen 
Anne) as absolutely the greatest 
happiness that has ever befallen 
England ; for if she had lived three 
months longer, she would no doubt 
have established her religion, and, 
as a natural consequence, tyranny; 
and would have left us after her 
death a bastard king, as foolish ‘as 
herself, and who, like her, would 
have been led by the nose by ‘a 
band of rascals.” This is strong 
language for a man to use whose 
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future efforts to lead kings by 
the nose were most unwearied, 
though seldom successful. In the 
same letter the young traveller 
gives an amusing description of the 
way in which he had profited by his 
travels. “I shall not give you my 
opinion of the French,” he says, 
“because I am very often taken for 
one of them, and some have paid 
me the highest compliment they 
think it in their power to bestow, 
which is, ‘Sir, you are like one of 
ourselves!’ I shall only tell you 
that I am insolent. I talk a great 
deal, loudly and with arrogance; I 
sing and dance as I walk; and 
above all I spend an immense sum 
in hair-powder, feathers, and white 
gloves.” 

A curious story is told by Dr. 
Maty of Chesterfield’s entrance into 
public life. He was elected mem- 
ber for the borough of St. Ger- 
mains in Oornwall, in the year 
1715. It was the first Parliament 
under the house of Hanover, and 
the young legisfator took the earli- 
est opportunity of letting loose his 
opinion with a freedom not unlike 
that with which he had expounded 
it in writing, in the letter we have 
just quoted. He said, speaking of 

ley and Bolingbroke, that “he 
was persuaded that the safety of 
his country required that examples 
should be made of those who be- 
trayed it in so infamous a man- 
ner.” When he had ended his 
speech, a member belonging to the 
opposite party went over to the 
new orator: he “complimented 
him upon his coup d'essai,” and 
added “that he was exactly ac- 
quainted with the date of his birth, 
and could prove that, when he was 
chosen a member of the House he 
was not come of age, and that he 
was not so now: at the same time 
he assured him that he wished to 
take no advantage of this, unless 
his own friends were pushed; in 
which case, if Chesterfield offered 
to vote, he would immediately ac- 
quaint the House with it.’”’ The 
young man still wanted some wecks 
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of being one-and-twenty when: thig 
conversation took place, «and: he 
knew the consequences, which were 
the instant annulling of his election 
and a fine of £500. In such a case 
discretion was evidently the better 
part of valour. Accordingly he 
“answered nothing; but making 9 
low bow quitted the House directly 
and went to Paris.” Thus abruptly 
his first attempt at politics came to 
@ premature end. 

Soon after this amusing incident 
the smouldering feud between the 
King and Prince of Wales broke 
out into open enmity, and Ohester- 
field, who had been appointed Lord 
of the Bedchamber to the latter, 
was for nearly a dozen years shut 
out from all preferment. With the 
hopes natural to the adherents of 
a young prince, he bore this tacit 
exclusion from all gains and hon- 
ours, believing in a better time to 
come. The Court at Leicester Fields 
was gay and young, and much 
more worth frequenting than the 
heavy old Hanoverian Oourt at St. 
James’s. And though Ohesterfield 
made the mistake of devoting him- 
self to the special service, not of 
the true mistress of the house and 
society, but of Lady Suffolk, yet 
no doubt the life was one that 
suited him and developed his mind. 
The wittiest men and the prettiest 
women in England met there in 
the slipshod grandeur of the time, 
with the high spirits of youth, and 
the stimulus of a common butt as 
well as of a common expectation. 
The nasty old Oourt half a mile off, 
the heavy wicked German women, 
the old King with his hideous 
favourites, must no doubt have af- 
forded the best of subjects for social 
satire and _ high-spiced gossip. 
How it could possibly have hap- 
pened that Chesterfield found his 
wife there it is impossible to divine. 
But there could not have been any 
question of Mademoiselle Schulem- 
berg when he -and the wits of 
the time met the pretty maids of 
honour in the apartment of the 
Princess’s bedchamber gwoman in 
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waiting, “the fashionable evening 
rendezvous,” as Horace Walpole tells 
us, ‘of all the most distinguished 
wits and beauties.” 

Towards the end of this pleasant 
period of expectation, Chesterfield 
was unwillingly obliged to go 
through his share of domestic duty 
in the way of attending his father 
during his last illness. The Earl 
had been a harsh and unloving 
father, and, indeed, seems to have 
treated his eldest son with down- 
ight injustice, preferring a younger 
aeothar upon whom he _ heaped 
favours—a circumstance which gives 
what excuse is possible to the tone 
in which his son speaks of him. 
Bretby, the seat of his family, to 
which Lord Chesterfield’s illness 
called his heir, was intolerable to 
the young man of fashion. In the 
whole series of letters, extending 
over so many years of his life, only 
two are dated from this ancestral 
house. In the first he declares that 
if his imprisonment lasted much 
longer he should go mad of it. 
“‘ This place,” he writes, “being the 
seat of horror and despair, where 
no creatures but ravens, screech- 
owls, and birds of ill omen seem 
willing to dwell; for as for the 
very few human faces that I behold, 
they look, like myself, rather con- 
demned than inclined to stay here.” 
Fortunately, the sentiments of our 
grand seigneurs, as well as their 
habits, have changed since that 
time. The modern country-house 
system, with its heaps of visitors, 
seems to have been attempted by 
Sir Robert Walpole at Houghton, 
to the grave displeasure and ani- 
madversions of his neighbours, to 
whom it was an instance of luse 
effréné. But Ohesterfield loved 
town, and clave to it. It was “ fil- 
ial piety” alone that induced his 
exile—a piety, he writes coarsely 
—though it was Lady Suffolk, a 
woman not without delicacy of 
mind and feeling, who was his cor- 
respondent — surpassing that of 
fineas, “for when he took such 
care of his father he was turned of 


fourscore, and not likely to trouble 
him long. . . . Had his father been 
of the same age as mine, he would 
not have been quite so well looked 
after.” He was delivered, however, 
from this bondage in a few months, 
and became Earl of Chesterfield at 
the ripe —— thirty-two, shortly 
before his Prince became King: so 
that all the good things of life 
seemed about to fall at once into 
his expectant hands. 

These expectations were but poor- 
ly realised. The new reign did not, 
as has been already described, pro- 
duce the overturn that was looked 
for, and the dependants of the 
Court were grievously disappointed. 
Chesterfield, however, seems to 
have been one of the few for whom 
the King, so curiously baffled ana 
cheated out of his own way at the 
outset of his career, felt it incum- 
bent upon him to do something. 
And accordingly the © ambitious 
Lord of the Bedchamber was sent 
off as Ambassador to Holland, the 
Minister probably being very glad 
to be rid of so sharp a tongue and 
so keen a critic. It is at this point 
in his career that Lord Hervey 
pauses in his story of Queen Caro- 
line and her Court to describe with 
cutting and bitter force the character 
and appearance of his rival courtier. 
We are not told of any personal 
quarrel existing between them, but 
the picture is so uncompromising, 
so venomous and vindictive, that 
it is impossible not to see’ some 
sharper feeling than mere political 
opposition behind. Chesterfield, 
with other too-subtle politicians, 
had paid court to Lady Suffolk, 
the supposed possessor of George’s 
affections, instead of his wife, his 
real sovereign. And this piece of 
over-wise -folly was punished by 
the dislike and tacit enmity of -the 
Queen. Bat even Hervey’s sym- 
pathy with the Queen’s dislike’ is 
not enough to point such periods 
as those he devotes to the descrip- 
tion of this new claimant of honour. 
“ His person was as disagreeable as 
it was possible for a human figure 
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to be without being . deformed,” 
he says. ‘ He was very short, dis- 
proportioned, thick and clumsily 
pa ng with black teeth and a head 
big enough..for a Polyphemus. 
One Ben Asburst, who said few 
good things though admired for 
many, told Lord Chesterfield once 
that he was like a stunted giant, 
which was. a humorous idea, and 
really apposite.” He then proceeds, 
evidently by way of et his 
sketch more impressive, to compare 
the character of Chesterfield with 
that of his friend Lord Scarbo- 
rough. The latter, he tells us, 
‘always searched after truth, loved 
and adhered to it; whereas Lord 
Chesterfield looked on nothing in 
that light—he never considered 
what was true or false, but related 
everything in which he had no in- 
terest just as his imagination sug- 
gested it would tell best; and if 
by suiting, adding, or altering any 
circumstance, it served either the 
purpose of his interest, his vanity, 
or his enmity, he would dress it 
up in that fashion without any 
seruple and often with as little 
probability; by which means, as 
much as he piqued himself upon 
being distinguished for his wit, he 
often gave people a greater opinion 
of the copiousness of his invention 
and the fertility of his imagination 
than he desired. Lord Scarborough 
had understanding with judgment 
and without wit; Lord Chester- 
field, a speculative head with wit 
and without judgment. Lord Scar- 

had honour and principle, 
Lord Chesterfield neither: the 
one valued them wherever he saw 
them; the other despised the 
reality, and believed those who 
seemed to have most had gener- 
ally only the appearance, especially 
if they had sense, Patriotism, ad- 
herence to a party, the love of 
one’s country, and a concern for 
the public, were his common topics 
for ridicule; he would not scruple 
to own that he thought the laws 
of honour in man and the rules of 
virtue in woman, like the : tenets 
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of an established, religion, very 
proper things to inculeate,,: but 
what the people of sense and digs. 
cernment of both sexes ‘professed 
without regarding, and transgressed 
while they recommended, .Nor 
were the tempers of the two men 
more unlike than their understand. 
ing and their principles. Lord 
Scarborough being generally sple- 
netic and absent, Lord Chesterfield 
always cheerful and present; every- 
body liked the character of the one 
without being very solicitous for 
his company; and everybody was 
solicitous of the company of the 
other without liking his  charae- 
ter. In short, Lord Scarborough 
was an honest prudent man, capa- 
ble of being a good friend; and 
Lord Chesterfield a dishonest, ir- 
resolute, imprudent creature, capa- 
ble only of being a disagreeable 
enemy.” 

It is strange to think that. all 
this concentrated essence of ill-will 
should have lain bottled up for more 
than a century in a friendly Eng- 
lish country-house to be poured 
forth, so long after both were dead, 
upon the memory of an ancient 
rival, It will be clear to the reader 
that the harmless figure of Scar- 
borough is introduced only by way of 
foil to the darker lines that describe 
his companion. And yet there 
appears no quarrel between Hervey 
and Chesterfield to justify this post- 
humous rancour. Unless in some 
secret path unknown to _ history, 
they never seem to have come in 
each other’s way; and Ohesterfield, 
though more immediately success- 
ful in publie life than his painter, 
was never successful enough to call 
forth the bitterness of envy to such 
a point. The defects of his personal 
appearance are evidently exagger- 
ated in this truculent sketch; but 
his portrait by Gainsborough, which 
is said to be the best, affords some 
foundation for the picture. The 
face is heavy, rugged, and unlovely, 
though full of force and _ intelli- 
gence; and his unheroic form and 
stature are points which Ohester- 
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field himself does not attempt to 
conceal. : 

The embassy to Holland, Lord 
Mahon informs us,. was his first 
public appointment; and it reveals 
a good point in his character, a power 
of interesting himself, not for the 
moment but permanently, in those 
whose public interests were placed 
in his hand. Holland throughout 
his life continued one of the objects 
of his care. Besides his letters to 
the Minister, which are filled with 
public affairs, there are a few ad- 
dressed to Lady Suffolk, in which 
the private life of the Ambassador 
is reflected. He sends a “tea and 
chocolate service” for the Queen’s 
acceptance, made “ of metal enamel- 
led inside and out with china of all 
colours *—and is “‘ extremely sensi- 
ble” of the honour she does him in 
accepting it; and he informs his 
fair correspondent that “there is 
an extreme fine Chinese bed, win- 
dow-curtains, chairs, &c., to be sold 
for between seventy and eighty 
pounds,” which he imagines she 
might like for her retirement at 
Marble Hill, He gives her at the 
same time a sketch of his daily ex- 
istence. ‘I have all the reason in 
the world,” he says “to believe 
that my stay here will be beneficial 
both to my body and soul; here 
being few temptations, and still 
fewer opportunities tosin.” . . . 
“* My morning,” he adds, “‘ is entirely 
taken up in doing the King’s busi- 
ness very ill, and my own still worse ; 
this. lasts till I sit down to dinner 
with fourteen or fifteen people, 
when the conversation is cheerful 
enough, being animated by the 
patronazea and other loyal healths. 
The evening, which begins at five (!) 
o'clock, is wholly saered to pleas- 
ures; as for instance the Fornalt (a 
public promenade) till six; then 
either a very bad French play, ora 
reprise at quadrille with three ladies, 
the youngest upwards of fifty, at 
which with a very ill run one may 
lose, besides one’s time, three florins ; 
this lasts till ten o’clock, at which 
time I come home, reflecting with 


satisfaction on the innocent amuse- 
ments of a well-spent day which 
leave no sting behind them, and go 
to bed at eleven with the testimony 
of a good conscience. In this 
serenity of mind I pity you who 
are forced to endure the tumultu- 
ous pleasures of London.” For 
these pleasures of course the exile 
sighs —but he bears with sufficient 
equanimity his banishment amo 
the Dutchmen, entering into all 
their affairs with a zeal which made 
him ever after an authority on the 
subject, yet with an eye upon the 
West Indian ships on their curi- 
osities, as well as on the sentiments 
of the Pensionary and the politics 
of Europe in general. It would 
seem that he did so well as to merit 
on his return not only the white 
wand of Lord Steward, but the 
greater honour of the Garter, for 
which he had addressed a petition 
to Lord Townsend during his exile, 
and which was bestowed upon him 
at his return.. 

It was after the conclusion of 
this mission that his marriage ‘took 
place, an event to all appeeranee 
utterly unimportant in his life, 
and difficult to account for in 
any way. His wife was Melusina 
Schulemberg, niece, or, as some 
thought, daughter, of the Duchess 
of Kendal the mistress of George 
L, a woman belonging to a y 
different milieu from his, and who 
had by no means escaped with 
clean hands from the intrigues 
of the shameless German council 
which surrounded the Hanoverian 
King. Hervey describes her some- 
where as “an avaricious fury ;” but 
Hervey, ag we have seen, could be 
bitter. Only a few years before she 
had been one of the central figures 
in a scheme for the recall of Boling- 
broke, for which little business 
twelve thousand pounds were itis 
said, paid to her by his French 
wife. Shehad been created Ooun- 
tess of Walsingham in her own 
right. by GeorgeI., and “her for- 
tune,” Dr. Maty tells us, “was suit- 
able to her rank.” Had this mar- 
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riage taken place in the previous 
reign, it might have been supposed 
a step in that elaborate pursuit of 
success which was OCOhesterfield’s 
object in life; but this could not 
be the case in the reign of Oaroline. 
According to Dr. Maty, however, it 
had been projected years before, 
but prevented by George I. on the 
ground of the lover’s gambling 
habits; by which suggestion two 
very unromantic figures are quaint- 
ly placed before us as plaintive vic- 
tims of a long engagement, like any 
suffering curate and his humble 
love. The result, however, of the 
postponed union, and the difficul- 
ties with which love had to struggle 
in this case, is curious enough. 
‘*On changing her condition,” says 
the same authority, “she did not 
leave the Duchess of Kendal; and 
Lord Chesterfield, who was their 
nex neighbour in Grosvenor 
Square, most constantly divided his 
time between his business in his 
own house and his attentions and 
duties in'the other. Minerva pre- 
sided in the first, and in the last 
Apollo with the Muses!” Ches- 
terfield, perhaps, of all historical 
figures, is the one that harmonises 
best with the drollidea of having 
a wife who lived next door ! 

After this marriage, however, we 
hear next to nothing of Lady Ches- 
terfield; the only reply her hus- 
band makes to the congratulations 
of a friend at so early a date asa 
month after, is the composed re- 
mark, “I will not take up your 
time with any compliments to you 
upon the part you are so good 
as to take in whatever concerns 
me——”! Her name does not oc- 
cur half-a-dozen times in his cor- 
ph ms ay They had no children ; 
and his wife, it is evident, made 
little difference in, and was of very 
small importance to his life. 

A short time previous to this 
marriage, however, a little event 
had occured which was of more 
account to the hard and brilliant 
man of the world than all the revo- 
lutions of Europe. A poor little 
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illegitimate boy stole into the 
world in which he had no business 
to be; a creature without rights, 
or name, or any lawfal place on 
this earth: and straightway a mir. 
acle happened greater than any in 
Moses. The dry rod budded, and 
felt through all its arid fibres the 
rushing in of new life; a heart 
woke in the cold bosom, filling it 
with the strangest inspiration that 
ever possessed aman. It was love, 
half noble, wholly pathetic in its 
devotion, which thus sprang up in 
the hitherto barren existence,— 
such a love as few have felt, and 
none except himself revealed; di- 
vine, yet most earthly, patient, 
tender, pure, ignoble, vile. We 
give for form’s sake the record of 
Chesterfields existence—so many 
years in office, so many incidents, 
pleasures, and honours, But he 
himself has presentedto us the 
quintessence and sublimated spirit 
of his life, the best and worst of 
him, blended in one of those amaz- 
ing human combinations which no- 
thing can resolve into their absolute 
elements. This new created heart, 
where no one ever expected a heart 
to be, beating high with tender- 
ness, yearning, fond ambitions, 
fears, and hopes—yet so mean in 
its highest flight, so earthly, base, 
and sensual, so heavenly patient 
and forbearing, so devilish in coun- 
sel, so wise in care, brooding with 
an infinite and untiring love over 
every minute detail of the cherished 
being dependent on it—is one of 
the strangest sights that ever was 
opened up for the wonder of men 
and angels. Philip Stanhope was 
no more worthy to be the object of 
it than Lord Chesterfield was ‘to 
exhibit this typical, awful, divine 
passion; at once the love of a devil 
and the love of a God. 

It begins in 1782 with the life 
which this wonderful paternal affec- 
tion alone made remarkable. The 
urchin could searcely have been out 
of petticoats before, amid all his 
political occupations, between the 
cares of office and the cabals of op- 
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ition; the statesman, happy in 
bis task, wrote out his little epi- 
tomes of history, his little sketches 
of schoolboy mythology: “ Romu- 
jus and Remus were twins, and 
sons of Rhea Sylvia,” writes the 
father; and next moment turns to 
the affairs of Europe, to hot de- 
bates’ in Parliament, to all the 
whirl of imperial business. No- 
thing distracts him from that sweet 
occupation. He could not trans- 
mit either name or rank to the one 
creature whom he loved; but he 
would make of him, if mortal 
might could do it, the most shin- 
ing man of his generation, the 
captain of a new age. Poor Ohes- 
terfield! If he had been a better 
man, and his aim a nobler aim, it 
is possible that the heart of the by- 
stander would have felt an ache 
less keen for all his wisdom and 
folly and downfall. As we look at 
him in his many occupations in 
that bustling world so different 
from our own, there is little to 
love, little to honour in the bril- 
liant worldling; but to see him 
smile over his little letters, and 
compose his careful abridgments, 
makes the heart melt and the eye 
fill with tears. There is nothing 
in history more touching, more 
pathetic than this picture; espe- 
cially as all along, from the tender 
childish beginning, throughout the 
patient course of years, the specta- 
tor standing far off, and seeing all, 
knows that this grand enterprise, 
in which the man has embarked 
his life, must fail. 

Lord Chesterfield’s personal poli- 
tical career was a curiously unsuo- 
cessful one. His powers seem to 
have been fully acknowledged on 
all sides. He not only studied to 
be, but was, a good speaker; though 
Dr. Maty admits that he was more 
popular in the House of Lords than 
he had ever been in the House of 
Oommons. There were, however, 
reasons for this, which his biogra- 
pher gives with delicious gravity. 
“One nobleman was not heard with 
80 much applause in the Lower as in 
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the Upper House,” he says. \“Re- 
fined wit and delicate irony ate 
often lost in popular and numerous 
assemblies. Strength either of ar- 
gument or voice, a flow of pom 
words, and a continual a to 
the passions, are in such places the 
best arms to support a good cause 
or to defend a bad one. The case 
is very different in the House of 
Peers. Minds cast in a finer mould 
affect to despise what they call the 
val arts; and, raised equally 
above fears and feelings, can only 
be affected by wit and ridicule, and 
love to find some of that elegant 
urbanity and convivial pleasantry 
which charms them in private life. 
This explanation is as fine as the 
minds of those peers to whom the 
physician-biographer looks up with 
naif and loyal adoration. Horace 
Walpole, however, though nothing 
but a commoner, seems to have 
been capable of comprehending the 
qualities of Ohesterfield, and de- 
scribes him on one occasion as hav- 
ing made “the finest oration I ever 
heard.” Even Lord Hervey admits 
‘that he was allowed by everybody 
to have more conversable entertain- 
ing wit than any man of his time.” 
Thus popularly gifted, and at the 
same time a man of really enlight- 
ened views on some points, a sturdy 
partisan, faithful to his friends and 
considerate of his dependants, and 
a personage of sufficient importance 
in the public eye to be worth any 
minister’s -attention, Chesterfield 
was yet invariably snubbed, held 
at arm’s length, and kept down by 
everybody in power. Oonsidering 
what was his peculiar ambition, 
and the immense efforts he made 
to further it, the fact of his con- 
stant failure is very curious. The 
few essays he was permitted to 
make in government seem to have 
been decidedly successfal, of 
his Lord-Lieutenancy of reland. 
But his useful work stood him ia 
as small stead as his gift of oratory, 
or his brilliant social powers. Not- 
withstanding that he had every 
quality necessary to command suc- 





cess, he attained it- only. by mo- 
ments. In the time of the first 
George he was related to the power- 
ful minister Stanhope, but neut- 
ralised this advantage by attaching 
himself to the interests of the Prince 
of Wales; and when his Prince 
became King, Chesterfield, once 
more unlucky, lost the benefit of 
his favour with the Sovereign by 
opposition to the Queen and her 

inister. He was one of the men 
whose fortune it is to be perpetually 
in opposition. His first embassy 
to the Hague won him, as we have 
already said, a Garter and a place 
in the Household; but he lost the 
latter very shortly after by opposing 
Walpole in his Excise scheme. This 
was in 1732. For ten years after- 
wards he not only set himself in 
bitter enmity against the Govern- 
ment, but was even an exile from 
Court, the home of his soul, so to 
speak, and betook himself to the 
new Prince of Wales as by a decree 
of fate. Even Walpole’s downfall 
did not bring back his adversary 
into office. The new Ministry had 
maintained a troubled existence for 
two or three years, before necessity 
compelled the King and Cabinet to 
receive the obnoxious statesman 
among them. In 1744, when it 
was thought his influence with his 
old friends the Dutch might be of 
use, he was called back to office,’ 
with a grudging promise of the 
Lord-Lieutenancy in Ireland after 
he fulfilled his mission. His mis- 
sion was to persuade the Dutch to 
join in the war then being waged 
throughout Europe on behalf of 
Maria Theresa. The trifling cir- 
cumstance that he did not approve 
of this war, does not seem to have 
been taken into account either by 
himself or his colleagues; though it 
is stated with delightful perspica- 
city by Dr. Maty. “‘ Were the account 
he is said to have written of this 
embassy ever to see the light,” says 
this candid historian, “‘ it would ap- 
pear how earnest he was to obtain 
from the Dutch what he believed 
they ought to, and perhaps wished 
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they would, refuse.” After he had 
fulfilled with indifferent success 
this uncongenial mission, he went 
to Ireland,—a post in which A 
remained for less than a year, and 
where he distinguished himself by 
good intentions at least, and a de- 
sire for the real advantage of the 
country, which, according to» Dr. 
Maty, made his name: “ revered’ by 
all ranks and orders of men;” and 
of which Lord Mahon, less ecstatic 
and at a greater distance, can still 
say, “‘ His name, I am assured, lives 
in the honoured remembrance of 
the Irish people as perhaps next to 
Ormond, the best and worthiest. of 
their long viceregal line.” 

This is a great deal to say, if we 
could have the least confidence that 
the Irish people herein mentioned 
were in any way identical with the 
real nation as now recognised. We 
fear it is not possible to come to 
any such conclusion. The Ireland 
which Lord Ohesterfield, briefly 
and justly, according to the views 
of his time, governed, was one from 
which he hoped to be able to extir- 
pate the “ Popish religion and in- 
fluence’ by “‘ good usage, supporting 
the charity schools, and adhering 
strictly to the Gavel Act.” This 
Gavel Act (heaven be praised not 
one in a thousand of the present 
generation so much as know it by 
name!) was a law by which “all 
Popish estates at the death of the 
Popish possessor were divided in 
equal parts, share and share alike, 
among his Popish relatives who are 
the nearest of kin, if they all con- 
tinue in their religion; but if one 
of them turn Protestant, he be- 
comes the heir-at-law.” The Irish 
nation which applauded Chester- 
field—the people who a few years 
before had been roused by Swift 
into a unanimous popular oppo- 
sition against Walpole’s copper 
money—could only have been the 
dominant Protestants, who had 
still their foot upon the neck of 
the conquered country, and who 
have left us so many pleasant 
tangles to unravel. 
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It was in ’45, that: fatal date for 
the Highlanders and the Stuarts. 
The last most. sad, hopeless, and 
magnanimous of rebellions was in 
fall career when Chesterfield landed 
in Ireland, of which great fears were 
also entertained, ‘In an island es- 
teemed not less boisterous than the 
element that surrounds it, he was 
particularly happy in quieting and 
captivating the turbulent disposi- 
tion of the inhabitants; and Ci- 
cero, whem he had constantly be- 
fore his eyes as an orator, became 
also the object of his imitation 
in his government,” says bis bio- 
grapher. He addressed himself, 
in opening the Irish Parliament, 
Dr. Maty also tells us, to “a feeling 
people, with the authority of a 
ruler, and the affection of a father.” 
But he did a great deal better than 
propose to himself the example of 
Cicero, or please the “feeling people” 
with addresses. He was wise enough 
not to irritate the Popish helots into 
too much sympathy with their rebel 
brethren in Scotland. He did not 
follow the example set him in Eng- 
land of shutting up the Roman Ca- 
tholic chapels, and banishing the 
priests, but let everything go on as 
usual, keeping a wary eye upon 
possible malcontents, and warning 
them that, indulgent as he was, not 
Oromwell himself could be harder, 
if once roused. He was as tender 
of their finances as if they had been 
his own; he took pains to provide 
arms and other munitions through 
means of honest men, and not by 
ruinous. and. villanous contracts. 
He saw’ justice done impartially, 
without respect of creed; and did 
everything in his power to promote 
the beginnings of industrial enter- 
prise, in which, he was enlightened 
enough to see, lay the real hopes of 
Ireland. In the letters which, he 
wrote after his return to various 
people in Ireland, this subject is 
the continual burden. He suggests 
the manufacture of bottles, of paper, 
of potato-starch, of every new. in- 
vention he can hear of. “These 
are the sort of jobs,” he writes to 
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his correspondent, Prior, who was 
a member of the Dublin Society, 
and a man of energy and public 
t, ‘that I wish people in Ire- 
land would attend to with as much 
industry and care as they do _ 
of a very different nature. Those 
honest arts would solidly increase 
their fortunes, and improve their 
estates, upon the only true and 
permanent foundation, the public 
good. Leave us and your regular 
forces in Ireland to fight for you; 
think of your manufactures at least 
as much as of your militia, and be 
as much upon your guard against 
Poverty as against Popery; take 
my word for it, you are in more 
danger of the former than of the 
latter.” ° 
In other letters, Chesterfield re- 
peats and enlarges upon this advice, 
with many warnings against the fa- 
wniliar demon claret, which was wast- 
ing the means of the Irish gentry. 
‘“*] wish my country-people,” he says, 
—“ for I look upon myself as an 
Irishman sstill—would but attend 
half as much to those useful ob- 
jects as they do to the glory of the 
militia and the purity of their 
claret. Drinking is a most. beastly 
vice in every country, but it. is 
really a ruinous one to. Ireland, 
Nine gentlemen in ten are impo- 
verished by the great quantity of 
claret which, from mistaken no- 
tions of hospitality and dignity, 
they think it necessary should be 
drunk in their houses, This. ex+ 
pense leaves them no room to im- 
prove their estates by proper indul- 
gence upon proper conditions to 
their tenants, who must pay them 
to the full, and upon the very day, 
that they may pay their wine mer- 
chants.” . “It may seem vain 
to say so,” he continues in another 
Powe. § 2 —s “ = —_ I 
thought I could, an to hope 
that I should, do some in Ire- 
land. I flattered myself that I had 
put jobs a little out of ———— 
your own manufactures a little in 
fashion, and that I had in some 


degree discouraged the pernicious 
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and beastly practice of drinking, 
with many other pleasant visions of 
public good. . . °. Fortune, chance, 
or providence—ecall it which you 
will—has “removed me from you, 
and has assigned me another des- 
tination, but has not, I am sure, 
changed my inclinations, my wishes, 
or my efforts, upon occasion, for the 
interests and prosperity of Ireland, 
and I shall always retain the truest 
affection for and remembrance of 
that country—-I wise I could say, 
of that rich, flourishing, and indus- 
trious nation.” 

These anxious wishes and affec- 
tionate sentiments sprang from a 
connection with Ireland which 
lasted little more than six months. 
At the first glance it does not seem 
a likely post for Chesterfield. But 
he liked it, took to it kindly,’ and 
threw himself into it heartily; 
which, of course,-was reason enough 
why he should be called away and 
the post given to an utterly indiffe- 
rent man, who cared nothing about 
Ireland. He left his viceregal 
court to go to Bath, being ill, with 
the intention of making a speedy 
return. But the Ministry were at 
the time in great difficulties, labour- 
ing between peace and war, and 
unable to hold together, and Ches- 
terfield had recovered in some de- 
gree his ancient favour with King 
George, and was useful to them. 
He amused the King, or rather, to 
use the much finer language of Dr. 
Maty, “he was assiduous in paying 
his court at those hours when kings 
may sometimes lay aside majesty 
and remember they are men, and, 
ready to seize any opportunity to 
divert and to please, he sometimes 
succeeded in unbending the bow of 
his master, and seducing him into 
a laugh,” a sublime result of which 
an instance is given. An import- 
ant place in the Government had 
been allotted to some one personally 
disliked by the King, and to whose 
nomination he’ refused his consent. 
When matters went so far that no- 
body dared speak of this appoint- 
ment again, Lord Chesterfield took 
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it in hand. ‘As 'soon as he men- 
tioned the name, the monarch an- 
grily refased, and said, ‘I would 
rather have the devil! ‘With all 
my heart,’ said the Earl; ‘I only 
beg leave to put your Majesty) in 
mind that the commission is indited 
to our right trusty and right well- 
beloved cousin. This sally had its 
effect. The King laughed, and said, 
‘My lord, do as you please,’ ” 

When a man could be had to 
lighten in this way the communi- 
cations between the King and ‘his 
Ministers, it was not to be supposed 
that he could be permitted to retura 
to Ireland, especially as one ‘of the 
Secretaries of State, Lord Harring- 
ton (another. Stanhope), finding 
himself crossed, balked, and hv- 
miliated by his colleague the Duke 
of Newcastle, had just resigned his 
office. It was conferred upon 
Ohesterfield “in a manner,” his 
biographer says, “ which made re 
fusal impossible,” and he was 
“ transferred from a post where he 
enjoyed ease, dignity, and profit, to 
one attended with great difficulties, 
and, in the present circumstances, 
with danger.’ His post was that of 
“Secretary of State for the North- 
ern Department,” and the ticklish 
condition of the States of Holland, 
in which he had a special interest, 
was, or ought to have been, his par- 
ticular charge.. But Oheste 
was not more fortunate than Har- 
rington had been. He found his 
efforts neutralised, and his labour 
made vain, by the interference of 
his colleague, “* who’ left him scaree 
a shadow of power.” The one 
thing he seems to have succeeded 
in doing was getting his friend Mr. 
Dayrolles, one of his chief corre- 
spondents, appointed Resident at 
the Hague. But as for any real in- 
fluence over the troubled affairs of 
the time, it is evident that Ohester 
field might as well have been ‘in 
Ireland or at the end of the world. 
“ The two brothers” were managing 
or mismanaging the allied armits 
abroad. Holland was on the brink 
of general ruin and bankruptcy 
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with nobody ready to help her, 
Marshal Saxe on her borders, and 
England her only ally, refusing 
terms of peace, yet unprepared for 
war. Ohesterfield struggled his best, 
but was thwarted on every side by 
seoret correspondences and under- 
hand intrigues. ‘“Obarles Bentinck 
arrived here the day before yester- 
day,” he writes to Dayrolles; * but 
what his business is is yet a secret 
to me, neither his brother nor he 
thinking it necessary to commupi- 
cate anything to me, though in my 
department. The affairs are all 
transacted secretly with the Duke 
of Newcastle, Sandwich, and Oha- 
bannes.” ‘ You judge very right,” 
he adds, “in thinking that it must 
be very disagreeable to tug at the 
oar with one who cannot row, and 
yet will be so paddling as to hinder 
you from rowing. . . . Neither the 
state of foreign nor domestic affairs 
will permit me. to continue much 
longer in my. present situation. I 
cannot go, on writing orders of 
which I see and foretell the fatal 
tendency.. I can no longer take 
my share of either the public indig- 
nation or contempt on account of 
measures in which I have no share. 
I ean no longer continue in a post 
in which it is well known that I 
am but a commis, and in which I 
have not been able todo one ser- 
vice to any man, though ever so 
necessitous, lest 1 should be sup- 
posed to have any power, and my 
colleague not the whole.” 

Thus disgusted with the plottings 
which took away everything but the 
semblance of power from his hands, 
he resigned his office, and with it 
political life. This was in the be- 
ginning of the year 1748; so that, 
notwithstanding his long devotion 
to politics, he was in office altoge- 
ther only about six years out of 
the two-and-twenty which he had 
spent in the service of the pub- 
lic. . When it is considered how 
great and versatile his talents 
were, what a. thirst for ‘ pleas- 
ing” possessed him, and how 
many advantages he had in the 
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outset of his career, this is very 
unaccountable, No other states- 
man of his day was so continually 
thwarted, so thrust aside by every 
paste rival, The scraps of power 

enjoyed were wrung from the 
governments under which he held 
Office chiefly by the impossibility of 
finding any one else fit for the post. 
No party wanted him, or sought 
his support. And yet, in addition 
to his personal claims, he had the 
positive recommendation of having 
done all the work intrusted to him 
well, and of having, in one case at 
least, shown real meaning and in- 
tention, and a true idea of the posi- 
tion. Whether it might be that he 
was too clever for his colleagues, 
none of whom were men of genius, 
or in reality too subtle for the work 
itself, going about it with craft that 
overshot its mark, as in his idea of 
ruling George II. by means first of 
Lady Suffolk and then of Lady 
Yarmouth, it is impossible to say. 
Bat notwithstanding that success 
was the object of his life, notwith- 
standing what has been called the 
marketable morality which moved 
him, and the want of any harsh 
and uncompromising penelnne that 
could have stood in his way, it is 
evident that Chesterfield’s political 
life was a failure—a weary, thank- 
less, hopeless struggle for an end 
which he could never attain. 

A curious evidence of the con- 
scientiousness of a man from whom 
we are little disposed to expect 
such a quality is conveyed to us in 
the fact that, though intensely ad- 
dicated to gambling, he gave it up 
entirely while in office. The night 
after his resignation he went back 
to his favourite weakness; an ex- 
ample of public, if not of personal 
virtue. 

All this time, however, while he 
had been. fighting in opposition 
and struggling in office, «the boy,” 
the great object of his life, had been 
growing into intelligence and early 
manhood. We have no absolute 
ground on which to form a judg- 
ment of what this boy was. 
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appears tous in the curious seclu- 
sion of a being continually address- 
éd but never replying, covered as 
with a veil of silence and passive 
opposition. Wedo not know that 
8 himself in opposition; in- 
deed what evidence there is would 
seem to say that he never opposed 
anything in actual words; but the 
fact that all.the volumes addressed 
to him are left without audible re- 
ply, invests the unseen figure with 
this air of resistance, silent and 
unexpressed. So far as appears, 
Philip Stanhope must have been 
a lout of learning, sufficiently good 
intentions, and talent enough to 
be the despair of any ambitious 
father—a boy capable of solid in- 
struction to any amount, taking in 
his education with a certain stolid 
persistence, and following the coun- 
sels addressed to him with exas- 
perating docility, but no sort of 
spontaneous impulse. As we glance 
over these brilliant, worldly, hide- 
ous pages, the often repeated in- 
junctions, the elaborately varied 
advice, the repetition, line upon 
line and precept upon precept, of 
all that code of manners and mo- 
rals,—a profound pity for the un- 
happy lad he pe whom this stream 
deseended will by times move the 
mind of the reader. How it must 
have worried, vexed, disquieted, 
- and discouraged the cub who was 
more bear than lion!—how his 
languid ambition must have sick- 
ened and his feeble desires lan- 
guished under the goad of that 
enthusiasm which never flags!— 
how he must have hated the mere 
idea of * pleasing” or attempting 
to please! We have no record that 
the boy was wicked, as he might 
well have been. Judging by hu- 
man nature in general, indeed, one 
would be more disposed to believe 
that he must have subsided into 
dull virtue, of that tame domestic 
order which dismayed his father’s 
soul. Such a hypothesis would be 
justified by the discovery of his 
= ges = which Ohesterfield made 
only after his death. In his wan- 
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derings over the Oontinent ‘and ip 
his life in Paris he # “bat 
dimly, under the rainof o 
counsel, direction, -criticism, ‘rail. 
lery, and —r which shronds 
him round likea mist. The» 
tion is tragic from the fath 
side, but it is half absurd and half 
ary on that of the son. If any 
ind of response had but come 
now and then out of the stilln 

it would have broken the spall 
a little. But the voiceless: soul 
stands mute, and takes all in—er 
throws all off from the’ armour of 
amour pr and self-will—one 
cannot tell which. It is the most 
curious situation, humorous, touch- 
ing, laughable. Out of the clouds 
and darkness appears the one man 
talking eagerly, straining his eyes, 
straining all his faculties, employ- 
ing all the. resources of infinite 
skill and patience to touch and in 
fluence the other; and that other 
opposing a dead silence, a ‘heavy 
acquiescence, @ passive resistance ‘to 
all this vehemence, eagerness, and 
passion. The poor fellow’s brains 
must have got confused with the 
eloquence poured forth upon: him, 
the keen pricks of ridioule, the 
instructions which § omit nothing 
and leave nothing to: private judg- 
ment. The spectator weeps a 
tear of blood for ‘the father, thus 
staking all upon. one throw; but 
there is also a certain = in his 
mind for the’ boy. hat effect 
could such perpetual stimulants 
have upon @ tame nature ineap- 


able of ‘any so — impulse? 
Philip Stanhope must have listened 
with weariness, with dull . 

of impatience, with a growing 
wilderment—he must have sought 
refuge in silence, in obseurity and 
concealment. No doubt he felt 
with the infallible certainty of ‘self- 
consciousness that he was not & 
man who could ever fill up: the 
ideal set before him. The desire 
of his soul must have been to be 
let alone. On the other side, that 
passion of parental love which in- 
sists on perfection, and demands 
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success—which would give its last 
drop of blood ‘for its child, yet re- 
quires a strain of excellence, a 
height of attainment to which only 
genius could reach—has, notwith- 
’ standing all its faults, but too sure 
a claim upon our sympathies. Yet 


the object of this too ambitious and 


affection, the dull soul that could 
neither rise to the mark nor catch 
the contagion of enthusiasm, is to 
be pitied too. . 
Nothing could be more carefa 
and elaborate than Philip Stan- 
hope’s education. When the ¢hild 
had attained his eighth year, we 
find him ‘in the hands of three 
masters—Mr. Maittaire, who seems 
to have had the principal charge 
of him, a classical tutor, and a 
French one—besides the unceasing 
letters of his father, who had al- 
ready begun to discourse to him 
on his own improvement,. mental, 
social, and spiritual. Already at 
this early age a thousand induce- 
ments, warnings, subtle little strokes 
of wit, and delicate railleries, are 
poured forth upon the boy to con- 
vince him:of the necessity of those 
aces which he seems from the 

i to. have held at arm’s 
length. It must have been a cer- 
tain hunger of the heart, and ach- 
need of companionship, which 
induced Chesterfield to set up this 
little boy: into the position of a 
reasoning and reasonable creature, 
and address him almost as man to 
man; or else the child must have 
revealed his character at a singu- 
larly early period to the keen eye 
which scrutinised him from every 
point, and to which nothing that 
concerned him was indifferent. At 
eight. years old the burden of the 
strain is very much what it is at 
eighteen. ‘Il suive souvent,” the 
anxious father says to the awk- 
ward urchin, “‘qu’un homme qui 
& beaucoup d’esprit, et qui ne sait 
pas vivre, est moins bien regu 
qu’un homme qui a moins d’esprit 
mais qui a du monde... 
objet merite votre attention ; pen- 
sez y dono, ot joignez la modestie 
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& une assurance ‘polie et aisée.” A 
little’ later Philip was sent to 
Westminster School, where, Dr. 
Maty informs us, ‘‘he acquired a 
great fund of classical erudition,” 
and where his progress-in every 
possible way was watched over 
accompanied: by the same 
running commentary of . advice, 
enco ment, soft raillery, the 
tender humour of a much-experi- 
enced man flowing forth on the 
young soul from whom he expects 
everything with a hopefulness of 
love which no experience can teach. 
“Whatever is worth doing at all, 
is worth doing well,” he says, and 
goads the boy thereupon with play- 
ful pricks of ridicule. | Ohester- 
field was busy in his short reign 
in Ireland at this moment, and his 
letters were few. But. his pare f 
occupations did not interfere wit 

the one correspondence of his life. 
Amid all his cares he had time to 
attend to “the book that I ‘pub- 
lished not quite fourteen 

ago. It is a small quarto,” he says, 
with that soft laugh in his voice 
which is so near tears and so 
tremulous-with love; ‘and +t 

I say it myself, there is something 
good in it: but at the same time 
it is incorrect, and so inaccurate 
that I must have a better edition 
of it. published, which. I - will care- 
fully revise and correct. .It will 
soon be much more generally used 
than it has: been yet,” he adds, 
with fond hopefuiness ; ‘‘ and there- 
fore. it is necessary that it should 
‘prodire in lucem multo emenda- 


And here begins the t 
Chesterfield’s life—his chief claim 
on human regard, detestation, and 
sympathy. The reader will be 
more than man. to whose eye there 
steals no moisture, and ‘whose 
heart swells with no emotion, be- 
fore this wondrous record. ‘The 
soul of the scheming man. of the 
world was moved with the purest, 


Oet the noblest: ambition. A.- fresh 


new creature was. in his 
and able hands. He would 


skilled 
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mould it to the highest form that 
manhood could take. The excel- 
lence of all the nations should con- 
centrate in this English boy. What- 
ever wisdom, love, wealth, troops 
of friends, the power of literature, 
the grace of courts could do to in- 
form and improve, should be done 
for him. The stuff was there, the 
father said to himself, with proud 
affection—it wanted but cultiva- 
tion, labour, care; and he himself, 
master of all arts, with masters of 
every art under the sun to back 
him, was ready for the work. He 
saw his son already the chief dip- 
lomatist in Europe, the greatest 
statesman in England, adding a 
new lustre to the-name of Stan- 
hope, though he could make no claim 
to its titles. When he accepted, 
reluctantly, the post of Secretary 
of State, it was with an eyo, his 
Segehes tells us, to the probable 

ment of its duties, one day or 
other, by his boy. From the mo- 
ment of Philip’s entry into the 
world, a self - abnegation, most 
touching and perfect, a reference 
of everything to the new life, ap- 
pears in his father’s mind. Hence- 
forward his studies, his labours, 
his ambition, have all an object 
out of himself. His friends be- 
come precious to him chiefly in 
proportion to their power to serve 
his son; his wealth, his position, 
the prestige of his own talents and 
powers, stream all into one current, 
tributary to the advancement and 
perfection of Philip Stanhope. It 
is a standing wonder to the reader 
how any man could have so en- 
larged on one subject without becom- 
ing utterly monotonous and weari- 
some; and it is a greater wonder 
still to mark the sublime love which 
inspires the whole, which conde- 
seends to the most trifling subjects, 


and to the lowest vices, yet 
never agin loses its innate 
divinity. It is a love which goes 


so far as to veil itself, to abjure all 
its natural majesty, to bring itself 
to the leyel of its object, and dis- 
course to him with the assumed 
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calm of an ordinary companion, 
We doubt whether such a sight 
has ever been seen in). the world 
either before or since. Even in 
the estimate which has been made 
of him by posterity, it. is as the’ 
author of a system of social philo- 
sophy, a polite moralist and 

that Chesterfield. holds rank ; 

not as a martyr and prophet of 
sovereign and fatal love, ; 

- When the boy was. still: very 
young, he was sent to travel under 
the charge of a tutor, ‘‘ Mr. H. 

a gentleman of Oxford,”—‘“ d'une 
erudition consommée,” as Ohem 
terfield . describes him to his 
friend Madame de Monconseil, but 
whom Dr. Maty gives no very good 
account of. He “certainly, had 
none of the amiable connecti 
qualifications which the 
wished in his son,” says the bio- 
grapher. ‘‘ Whoever will take the 
trouble of tracing the different 
steps of Mr. Stanhope’s educati 
will perceive that this fundam 
error in the plan was the source of 
all the fature mistakes in his con- 
duct.” Under the charge of Mr, 
Harte, the boy went to pursue 
his studies first in Lausanne, and 
then in Leipzig, pursued everywhere 
by his father’s letters, which ex- 
horted him to learn everything 
that was to be learned, to make 
himself acquainted with the na 
tional economy of every place he 
passed through, with its history 
and relations to other countries, 
and with everything that could be 
of use to him in his future career 
as a diplomatist. His residence 
in Leipzig was specially with the 
intention of learning German, 
an accomplishment so uncommon 
in those days, that -he is su 
posed to be ‘almost the 
Englishman who either can 8 

or understand it.” Bat, ve 
all, it was good manners, good 
breeding, politeness, the arts of 
society, which Philip was required 
to cultivate. On this subject. his 
tender counsellor is diffuse,—he 
cannot exhaust it, or come to an 
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end of the exhortations, the en- 
treaties, the examples, and warn- 
ings he thinks necessary. ‘My 
lan for you from the beginning 
been to make you shine,” he 
says. “Les maniéres nobles et 
aisées, la tournure d’un homme de 
condition, le ton de la bonne com- 
pagnie, les graces, le je ne spais Leo 
qui plait, are as necessary to adorn 
and introduce your intrinsic merit 
as the polish is to the diamond.” 
‘“‘You must always expect to hear 
more or less from me upon that 
important subject of manners, 
graces, and address.” This is the 
prevailing tone of the long and 
atient letters lavished upon the 
oy. The skill with which the 
subject is varied is wonderful. 
When the heavier labour of educa- 
tion is over, the young fellow goes 
to Italy to begin in earnest that pro- 
cess of polish to which all his life 
his father has been directing him — 
and then there comes to be a certain 
solemnity in the paternal exhorta- 
tions. It is thus that Chesterfield 
explains to his son, aged seven- 
teen, the system of education ac- 
cording to which he had been 
brought up:— 

* From the time that you have 
had life, it has been the principal 
and favourite object of mine to 
make you as perfect as the imper- 
fections of human nature will 
allow; in this view, I have grudged 
no pains nor expense in your edu- 
cation; convinced that education 
more than nature is the cause of 
that great difference which we see 
in the characters of men. While 
you were a child, I endeavoured 
to form your heart habitually to 
virtue and honour before your un- 
derstanding was capable of show- 
ing you their beauty and utility. 
Those principles which you thus 
got, like your grammar rules, only 


by rote, are now, I am persuaded, judges 


fixed and confirmed by reason. 
And, indeed, they are so plain and 
clear that they require but a mo- 
derate degree of understanding 
either to comprehend or practise 
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them. Lord Shaftesbury says, 
very prettily, that he would be 
virtuous for his own sake if no- 
body were to know it, as he would 
be clean for his own sake though 
nobody were tu see him. I have, 
therefore, since you have had the 
use of your reason, never written 
to you on these subjects: the 
speak best for themselves; and 

should now just as soon think of 
warning you gravely not to fall in- 
to the dirt or the fire as into dis- 
honour or vice. This view of 
mine I consider as fully attained. 
My next object was sound and 
useful learning. My own care 
first, Mr. Harte’s afterwards, and 
of late (I will own it to your praise) 
your own me pee ype. ve more 
than answered my expectations in 
that particular, and I have reason 
to believe will answer even my 
wishes, All that remains for me 
then to wish, to recommend, to 
inculeate, to order, and to insist 
upon, is good breeding, without 
which all your other qualifications 
will be lame, unadorned, and to a 
certain degree unavailing. And 
here I fear, and have too much 
reason to believe, that you are 


greatly deficient.” . . . “A 
man of sense,” Ohesterfield 
in another letter, “carefully at- 


tends to the local manners of the 
respective places where he is, and 
takes for his models those persons 
whom he observes to be at the 
head of the fashion and good- 
breeding. He watches how they 
address themselves to their supe- 
riors, how they accost their equals, 
and how they treat their inferiors; 
and lets none of those little nice- 
ties escape him which are to - 
breeding what the last delicate 
and masterly touches are to a good 
oa, of which the vulgar 
ave no notion, but by which good 
u inguish the master. He 
attends even to their air, dress, and 
moti and imitates them liber- 
ally not servilely—he copies, 
but does not mimic. These per- 
sonal graces are of very great con- 
3m 
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sequence—they anticipate the sen- 
timents before merit. can engage 
the understanding—they captivate 
the heart, and give rise, I believe, 
to the extravagant notion of charms 
and philters. Their effects were 
so surprising that. they were reck- 
oned supernatural. The most 
graceful and best bred. men, and 
the handsomest and § genteelest 
women, give the~ most -philters; 
and, as I verily believe, without the 
least assistance of the devil. Pray 
be not only well-dressed, but shin- 
ing in your dress—let it have du 
brillant. I donot mean by a clumsy 
load of gold and silver, but by the 
taste. and fashion of. it. . Women 
like and require it: they think it 
an attention due to them: but, on 
the other hand, if your motions and 
earriage are not graceful, genteel, 
and natural, your fine clothes will 
only ~— your awkwardness the 
more. Butlam unwilling to sup- 
pose you still awkward; for surely 
by this time you'must have catched 
a good air in good company. . 


If you will be pleased to observe 
what people of the first fashion do 
with their legs and arms, heads and 
bodies, you will reduce yours to 


certain decent laws of motion. You 
danced pretty well here, and ought 
to dance very well before you come 
home; for what one is obliged to 
do sometimes, one: ought to be uble 
to do well.. And you should en- 
deavourto shine. A calm serenity, 
negative merits and es, do not 
become your age. You should be 
alerte, adroit, vif’: be wanted, talked 
of, impatiently expected, and un- 
willingly parted with in company. 
I should be glad to hear half-a-dozen 
women of fashion say, ‘‘ Ou est done 
le petit Stanhope? Que ne vient-il? 
Il faut avouer quil est aimable.’ 
All this I do not. mean with regard 
to, women as the principal object, 
but with regard to men, and with a 
view of making yourself consider- 
able.. For, with very small varia- 
tions, the same things that ‘please 
women please men; and a man 
whose manners are softened and 
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polished by women of fashion, and 
who is formed by them to am habi- 
tual attention and  complaisanee, 
will please, engage, and convince 
men much easier and more than he 
would otherwise.” ‘ 


Alas, poor Philip! Pleasing was 
not his occupation in this world, 
All these, and a thousand more ad- 
vices to the same effect, he must 
have received with the docility of 
habit and despair. His unwearied 
Mentor lays curious tendér trans- 
parent traps for him in the shape of 
letters he professes to have received 
about le petit Stanhope—all couched 
in Chesterfieldian language, noting 
the same advantages and the same 
defects; he approaches the ever- 
lasting subject now from one: side, 
now from another; he embodies it 
in sparkling little treatises ; he drags 
it in unawares in unexpected: post- 
scripts; he prays, bribes, threatens, 
shows how easy.it is, how indispen- 
sable, how attractive. Two large and 
closely printe@ volumes, of which 
this is the yg burden, were 
shed upon the lad, notwithstanding 
all the double difficulties of posts 
and distances in those days, between 
his eighth and his one-and-twentieth 
year; but Philip major and Philip 
minor seems to have remained the 
same lout, with the same deficien- 
cies throughout all. 

We may remark, while quoting 
these letters, that they contain 
some very remarkable bits of liter- 
ary criticism, in one of which he 
assures his son that the works’ he 
finds difficult to understand are 
generally not worth reading; giv- 
ing as an instance. “ Dante, whom 
the Italians call It Divino,” but 
whom Chesterfield himself never 
could read, and thought; ‘ depend 
upon it,” not worth the while! 

Philip was launched ‘upon the 
world in Paris before he had at- 
tained his nineteenth year, and his 
father’s instructions were redoubled. 
At even an earlier age, Chesterfield 
had not hesitated to address his son 
familiarly on the subject of ‘those 
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common vices which nowadays are 
shrouded in decent ' silence, and 
certainly do not form. a’ common 
subject of discussion between (com- 
paratively) innocent sons and (com- 
paratively) well-behaved fathers. It 
is in this respect that these pages 
become hideous. The man whose 
care for his boy is as anxious and 
as minute as that of a mother, 
gives to his eighteen-year-old pupil 
direct injunctions to licentiousness. 
He does what he can to fix his 
wavering youthful fancy on one or 
half-a-dozen persons, and urges 
upon him as a duty to himself the 
breach of all honour, purity, and 
decency—indicating even by name 
the individuals to whom he ought 
to attach himself. These horrible 
suggestions are made with a compo- 
sure and good faith which astounds 
the reader, It is evident that Ches- 
terfield meant no particular harm, 
that he was only recommending to 
his boy such conduct as became a 
young man of spirit, and would be 
to his credit and advantage. The 
same letters which convey those 
hideous instructions, convey also 
the best of advice, the evidence of 
the tenderest anxiety. The glimpse 
herein afforded of the eorruption_of 
society is appalling. It was a cor- 
ruption which had even lost all 
conscience of itself. Nobody can 
be more emphatic than is OChester- 
field against ow vice—the wretched- 
ness that dragged a man ‘down to 
the lower classes of society. But 
things bore a different aspect on 
the higher levels. “ Aboveall,”’ he 
cries, “‘may I be convinced that 
your pleasures, whatever they may 
be, will be confined within the circle 
of good company and people of 
fashion. These pleasures I recom- 
mend to you ; I will promote them 
I will pay for them; but I wi 

neither pay for nor suffer ” (says the 
stern father) ‘‘the unbecoming, dis- 
graceful, and degrading pleasures 
—they cannot be called pleasures 
—of' low and profligate company. 
I confess the pleasures of high 
lifé are not always strictly phi- 
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losophical ; and ‘I beliéve a Stoic 
would blame my indulgence ; but I 
am yet no ‘Stoic, though turned of 
five-and-fifty ; and I am apt'to think 
are rather less so at eighteen: 

e pleasures of the table among 
people of the first fashion may, in 
ney sometimes by accéident ran 
into excesses, but they will never 
sink into a continued course of 
gluttony and drunkenness. ' The 
gallantry of high life, though not 
paseo tate, mor carries at least no 
extern arks of infamy about it ; 
neither the heart nor the constitu- 
tion are corrupted by it ; and man- 
ners possibly are improved.” : 

This fine distinction, and the 
still finer indignation with which 
the line is drawn, takes away the 
spectator’s breath. He stands ae 
tonished and listens to the good 
father recommending with a benign 
smile to his son’s assiduities ' a cer- 
tain fair young’ matron whom no- 
body had yet beguiled from her 
duty. Ohesterfield does it with 
such an air of indicating the right 
thing to do, that the reader, as 
we have éaid, is too much amazed 
to be able for the moment to 
realise any other feeling. "When 
the poor boy was but fifteen, in 
Switzerland, his father had asked 
him playfully if’ he had yet found, 
“quelque belle, vos attentions 
pour laquelle contribueroient a 
vous décrotter.” -He ‘was not 
twenty when this other villanous 
piece of advice was given to him. 
What ‘can ‘be said for such a 
connsellor?- He is awfal in his 
smiling experience, his horrible 
suggestions. Of all depravity in 
the world there can be’ none so 
great as that of the father who 
would corrupt his boy. And yet this 
devil’s counsellor, with his wicked 
words on his lips, looks out over 
sea and land ‘after his nursling 
with a yearning love that is almost 
divine. Such problems ‘are beyond 
human power to solve. They “can 
be eleared up only by One who 
aet and sees, hot in part; “but 
all. 
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At the very momert when he 
offered these abominable advices to 
his son, Ohesterfield placed him, 
with many a detail of his wants 
and wishes, under the care of vari- 
ous ladies in Paris, among others 
of Lady Hervey, the “sweet Lep- 
ell” of old, a woman against whom 
scandal had never breathed. He 
conciliates these ladies, especially 
Madame de Monconseil, with the 
delicate flattery of confidence at 
once in her friendliness and rn 
powers: “ votre n—votre 
adoptif,” he sips boy, and 
receives her report of him, and art- 
fully acts upon it in his letters, 
while concealing from Philip who 
his critic was. it would seem that 
the worst of which the poor boy 
could be accused was an ungrace- 
ful manner,—‘“‘ une pente 4 désap- 
prouver tout, et un penchant a dis- 
puter avec aigreur et empire,”—-sins 
which were natural enough in a 
youth . forced to res omg blos- 
som, and more highly educated 
than almost any one he knew. His 
sojourn in Paris, with all the care 
of the ladies, and all his father’s 
appeals, does not seem to have had 
any effect upon him; nor indeed 
had anything. A bear he had come 
into the world, and a bear evidently 
to the last he remained. His estab- 
lishment in Paris would have been 
sufficient had he been heir of all 
the Stanhopes. “ You will have 
your coach, your valet-de-chambre, 
your own footman, and a valet-de- 
place, which by the way is one ser- 
vant more than I had... . I would 
have you very well dressed,” Ohes- 
terfield adds, “by which I mean 
dressed asthe generality of people 
of fashion are—that is, not to be 
taken notice of for being more or 
less fine than other people; it is 
by being well dressed, not finely 
dressed, that a gentleman should 
be distinguished.” All these ex- 
penses, however, the young man 
was to keep up on two thousand 
francs a month—a proof that Paris 
was 8 less expensive place a hun- 
dred years ago than it is now. 


Politeness and good manners 
les graces, though they hold the 
largest place in these letters, leave 
space for another subject which is 
urged upon the neophyte with al. 
most as great persistency ; and that 
is the art of public speaking. Ora. 
tor jit is the text of many a dis. 
course. Everything can be made 
but a poet, Chesterfield adds, with 
steady adherence to the proverb, 
“Tt is in Parliament that I have 
set my heart upon you making g 
figure,” he says ; “it is there I want 
you to be justly proud of yourself, 
and to make me justly proud of 
you. This means that you must be 
a good speaker there; I use the 
word must, because I know yon 
may if you will. ... Let you and 
I analyse this good speaker, .., 
and we shall find the true defini- 
tion of him to be no more than 
this: A man of good common 
sense who reasons justly and ex- 
presses himself eloquently on that 
subject upon which he speaks, 
There is surely no witchcraft in 
this. A man of sense without a 
superior and astonishing degree of 
parts, will not talk nonsense upon 
any subject, nor will he, if he 
the least taste or application, talk 
inelegantly have s 
frequently in Parliament and not 
always without some applause, and 
therefore I can assure you from my 
experience that there is very little 
in it. The elegancy of the style, 
and the turns of the periods, make 
the chief impression on the hearers. 
Give them but one or two round 
and harmonious periods in as 
which they will retain and repeat, 
and they will go home as well satis- 
fied as people do from an opera, 
humming all the way one or two 
favourite tunes that have struck 
their ears and were easily caught. 
Most people have ears, but few have 
judgment ; tickle those ears, an 
depend upon it you will catch their 
judgments such as they are.” ‘ You 
will be of the House of Commons 
as soon as you are of age,” he con- 
tinues in another place, “and you 
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must first make a figure there, if 
you would make a figure or a for- 
tane in your country....In your 
destination you will have frequent 
occasions to speak in public; to 
Princes and States abroad; to the 
House of Commons at home: judge 
then whether eloquence is neces- 
sary for you or not; not only com- 
mon eloquence, which is rather 
free from faults than adorned by 
beauties; but the highest, the most 
shining degrees of eloquence, For 
God’s sake have this object always 
in your view and in your thoughts, 
Turn your tongue early to persua- 
sion; and let no jarring dissonant 
accents ever fall from it. Oontract 
a habit of speaking well upon every 
occasion, and neglect yourself in no 
one. Eloquence and good breeding 
alone, with an exceeding small de- 
gree of parts and knowledge, will 
carry a man 8 great way; with your 
parts and knowledge, then, how far 
will they not carry you?” 

Thus flattering, arguing, remon- 
strating, entreating, the anxious 
artist laboured at the work which 
he was determined to elaborate into 
perfection. Alas for such determina- 
tions! Had Chesterfield been work- 
ing in clay or marble, his persever- 
ance must have had its reward. 
But the material in which he work- 
ed was one which even genius can- 
not move. The boy on whom all 
these efforts were spent defeated 
them by that dumb power of hu- 
man stupidity. which is perhaps 
the most awful of all forces. No- 
thing could be higher than the 
ambition which his father enter- 
tained for him in those days of his 
youth, when everything might yet 
be hoped. That he should make a 
figure in Parliament was the indis- 
pensable and undoubted beginning, 
anxiously looked forward to, yet 
still a matter of course; and that 
being secured, everything else would 
naturally follow. ‘If to your merit 
and —e you add the art 
of pleasing,” he writes, “you may 
very probably come in time to be 
Secretary of State; but take my 
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word for it, twice your merit and 
png without the art of pleas- 
ing would at most raise you to the 
important post of Resident at Ham- 
burg or Ratisbon.” The father 
did not know when he said these 
words that he was uttering an un- 
conscious prophecy. Almost the 
only posts which poor Philip ever 
held were these two very missions 
which are here mentioned with con- 
tempt. 

e are not told by what gradual 
process the statesman’s high hopes 
were brought down to acertain satis- 
faction, or pretended satisfaction, 
with this poor level of possibility. 
Chesterfield is heroic in his silence ; 
he leaves not a word behind him 
to express the passionate disap- 
pointment, the bitter mortification, 
which must have been his as he 
looked on the commonplace 
of which his imagination had made 
ahero. Neither to the young man 
himself, nor to any of his corre- 
spondents, does he bewail the down- 
fall, or blame the heavy soul which 
thus resisted all his efforts. In ‘the 
silence, amid all the gathering sha- 
dows of his own infirmities, in his 
ae wr seclusion and the 
sufferings of approachi the 
father must howe pecweng Py, wl 
to him, and made up his mind to 
it with a dumb fortitude which is 
more noble than any ; his 

atience, like his love, being half 
ivine. 

At last the moment arrived when 
all these anxious preparations were 
to come to the trial. The boy took 
his seat in Parliament at the 
of twenty-one; and with “infinite 
pains” his father attempted “to 
prepare him for his first appearance 
as a speaker.” “The yo man 
seems to have succeeded ‘tolerably 
well on the whole,” says Dr. Maty, 
“but on account of his shyness was 
obliged to stop, and, if I am not 
orang have recourse to his 
notes. rd Chesterfield used every 


argument in his power to comfort 
him, and to inspire him with confi- 
dence and courage to make some 
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other attempt; but I have not heard 
that Mr, Stanhope ever spoke again 
in the House.” 

Thns came te.an end all the high 
expectations with which Chester- 
field. for twenty years had beguiled 
his own troubles, the tedium of de- 
clining health, of forced inactivity, 
and an unsuccessful public career. 
His son had been to mend all 
and create a new lustre for the 
fading life; and now the cherished 
boy had taken his first step, not 
within the brilliant boundaries of 
success, but to that flat plain of 
mediocrity from which no efforts 
could ever raise him. The event 
was one of as great importance in 
the life of Ohesterfield as the loss 
of an empire, and his personal con- 
dition was such as to give every 
blow of the kind double weight; 
but not. @ moan, not a complaint, 
escapes from the lips of the van- 
quished man. He must have re- 
conciled himself to the extinction 
of all his hopes with an incredible 
force of will, a power of self-re- 
straint which reaches the sublime. 
He describes himself with pathetic 
playfulness as “conversing with 
my equals the vegetables,” in his 
Blackheath garden. immediately af- 
ter. “All the infirmities of an 
age still more advanced than mine 
crowd in upon me,” he says. “I 
must bear them as well as I can, 
—they are more or less the lot of 
humanity, and I bave no claim to 
an exclusive privilege against them. 
In this. situation yon will easily 
suppose that I have no very pleas- 
ant hours; but, on the other band, 
thank God,” adds the indomitable 
soul, “I have not one melancholy 
one, and I rather think my philoso- 
phy increases with my _ infirmi- 
ties.” Thus he takes up his bur- 
den with a patience worthy a nobler 
creed.. No more hope for him—no 
dream of tender glory in his boy. 
Life over, health over, the dear fic- 
tion. scattered to the winds that 
had been his joy. But not a word 
breaks from the father’s compressed 
lips—not to Dayrolles even, not 
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to Madame de Monconseil,. who. had 
shared his hopes and schemes, does 
he ever acknowledge . that Philip 
has failed. Never was there a pic- 
ture of proud patience, love, and 
self-command more complete, 

Some years after, young Stan. 
hope went to Hamburg as Regi. 
dent there, a post which his father 
immediately, with the strange, half. 
conscious cunning of affection, repre- 
sents to himself and everybody 
else as for the moment exception- 
ally important. He afterwards 
went to Ratisbon, as if a certain 
fate had attended Ohesterfield’s 
words. A better appointment, that 
of Resident at Venice, of which 
he had been confident, was. re- 
fused by the King himself, on ac- 
count of his illegitimate birth—a 
sting which his father must have 
felt in all its keenness. Finally 
he went to Dresden, and after re- 
peated attacks of illness died at 
the age of thirty-six. The fact of ° 
his failure does not diminish Ohes- 
terfield’s care of him, nor make his 
eagerness to seize every opportu- 
nity of advancing or improving 
both him and his position less ap- 
parent. But the interest of the 
reader fails in Philip when. his 
education is over. From the mo- 
ment we ascertain how little credit 
he will ever do te all those pains, 
how little he will ever realise all 
those hopes, a certain anger and 
contempt takes possession of the 
spectator’s mind. We are less pa 
tient with him than is his father. 
Indignation takes the place of for- 
bearance. But yet the unfortunate 
young fellow, forced upwards to a 
point of attainment which nature 
forbade him to reach, put upon a 
strain to which his strength was 
totally unequal, is not without a cer- 
tain claim upon our sympathy. No 
doubt his. father at the last, open- 
ing his sad eyes, came to r ise 
the limits of nature, and suffered 
the last pang of paternal pride,— 
the consent of his own judgment 
that nothing else was possible—the 
melancholy indulgence of contempt. 
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After Philip’s death a discovery 
almost more miserable was made by 
his father. The son for whom he 
had done so much, and with whom 
he had given up, as it were, the 
privileges of a father, to insure 
perfect confidence and trust, had 
contracted a secret marriage, which 
he had not the courage, even on 
his deathbed, to reveal. We judge 
of the effect of this communication 
only by analogy, for , Chesterfield 
stil says not a word of his own 
pangs; no plaint breaks from him 
on his son’s death, no word of re- 
proach or unkindness disturbs the 
grave politeness with which he ad- 
dresses the widow of whose exist- 
ence he had no idea. There is 
something awful in the silence 
with which the old man shrouds 
his heart,—that heart which had 
spoken so lavishly, so minutely, so 
tenderly in the old days. Deaf, 
old, feeble, racked with pain, worn 
out with the exquisite contrivances 
of suffering which are permitted to 
strike us, body and soul, in our 
most susceptible parts, not one cry 
still breaks from his lips. Half 
Ohristian, half Stoic, he stands 
alone and sees everything he had 
loved and trusted crumble down 
around him; and says nothing. It 
is as a polished trifler, a social 
philosopher, an instance of extreme 
cultivation, jinesse, and falsehood, 
that the ordinary English reader 
looks upon Chesterfield; yet there 
he stands, sad as any prophet, stern 
as a Roman, patient as a Christian, 
forgiving all things, bearing all 
things. Strange, solemn, almost 
sublime ending to an unheroic life. 

For at the very last of all, after 
all those griefs, his heart does not 
close up, as a heart ravaged by over- 
much love might well be expected 
to do. .He could still take thought 
for his heir, and put down, over 
again for his use, his epitome of 
philosophy; and the last letter we 
shall quote is one addressed to his 
grandsons, -Philip’s boys, born in 
secret, whose very being he might 
have taken as an injuiry, had he 


been as worldly a man as he gave 
himself out to be, but whom, on the 
contrary, he took ‘to his heart, and 
at once undertook to provide for 
from the moment he was aware of 
their existence. It is thus he writes 
in the last year of his life, when 
worn down by weakness and suffer- 
ing, to these two children :— 


TO CHARLES AND PHILIP STANHOPE. 


“T received a few days ago two of the 
best written letters I ever saw in my 
life—the one signed Charles Stanhope, 
the other Philip Stanhope. As for you, 
Charles, I did not wonder at it, for you 
will take pains, and are a lover of letters; 
but you idle.rogue, you Phil, how came 
you to write so well that one can almost 
say of youtwo, Et cantare pares e! respon- 
dere parati# Charles will explain this 
Latin to you. 

“T am told, Phil, that you have got a 
nickname at school from your intimacy 
with Master Ssrpngeways, and that they 
called you Master Strangerways—for to 
be sure you are a strange boy. Is this 
true? 

“Tell me what you would have me 
bring you both from home, and I will 
bring it you when I come to town. In 
the mean time, God bless you both. 


With this last touch of nature 
let us wind up the pathetic record. 
“Give Dayrolles a chair,’’ were the 
dying man’s last words, they say, 
and the attendant doctor calls the 
world to observe that “ his good- 
breeding quitted him only with his 
life.” But with all deference to 
established prejudices, we believe 
our readers will conclude with us 
that the tender little letter above 
is a — ~_ a to _ 
strange force of paternal love w 
lasted as long ay Ohesterfield’s life. 

We are aware that in all this we 
have departed entirely from the 
traditional usage which should have 
made Chesterfield’s letters and his 
system’ of philosophy our subject 
instead of: himself. These: letters 
are within everybody’s reach; but 
they are not so wonderful, so 
unique, or so manifold; as was the 
man, 
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Aut January had passed by. That 
thirtieth of January had come and 
gone which was to have made Linda 
Tressel a bride, and Linda was still 
Linda Tressel. But her troubles 
were not therefore over, and Peter 
Steinmarc was once again her suitor. 
It may be remembered how he had 
reviled her in her aunt’s presence, 
how he had reminded her of her 
indiscretion, and how he had then 
rejected her; but, nevertheless, in 
the first week of February he was 
again her suitor. 

Madame Staubach had passed a 
very troubled and uneasy month. 
Though she was minded to take 
her niece’s part when Linda was so 
ungenerously attacked by the man 
whom she had warmed in the bosom 
of her family, still she was most 
unwilling that Linda should tri- 
umph. Her feminine instincts 


prompted her to take Linda’s part 
on the spur of the moment, as simi- 


lar instincts had prompted Tetchen 
to do the same thing; but hardly 
the less on that account did she 
feel that it was still her duty to 
persevere with that process of crush- 
ing by which all human vanity was 
to be pressed out of Linda’s heart. 
Peter Steinmarc had misbehaved 
himself grossly, had appeared at 
that last interview in a guise which 
could not have made him fascinat- 
ing to any young woman; but on 
that account the merit of submit- 
ting to him would be so much the 
greater. There could hardly be 
any moral sackcloth and ashes too 
coarse and too bitter for the correc- 
tion of a sinful mind in this world, 
but for the special correction of a 
mind. sinful as Linda’s had been 
marriage with such a man as Peter 
Steinmarc would be sackcloth and 
ashes of the most salutary kind. 
The objection which Linda would 
fee) for the man would be the exact 


antidote to the poison with which 
she had been infected by the influ. 
ence of the Evil One. Madame 
Staubach acknowledged, when she 
was asked the question, that 8 wo- 
man should love her husband; but 
she would always go on to describe 
this required love as a feeling which 
should spring from a dutifal sub- 
mission. She was of opinion that 
a virtuous child would love his 
parent, that a virtuous servant 
would love her mistress, that a 
virtuous woman would love her 
husband, even in spite of austere 
severity on the part of him or her 
who might be in authority. When, 
therefore, Linda would refer to what 
had taken place in the parlour, and 
would ask whether it were possible 
that she should love a man who had 
ill-used her so grossly, Madame Stan- 
bach would reply as though love 
and forgiveness were one and the 
same thing. It was Linda’s duty 
to pardon the ill-usage and to kiss 
the rod that had smitten her. “I 
bate him so deeply that my blood 
curdles at the sight of him,” Linda 
had replied. Then Madame Stan- 
bach had prayed that her niece’s 
heart might be softened, and had 
called upon Linda to join her in 
these prayers. Poor Linda had 
felt herself compelled to go down 
upon her knees and submit herself 
to such prayer as well as she was 
able. Oould she have enfranchised 
her mind altogether from the tram- 
mels of belief in her aunt’s peculiar 
religion, she might have escaped 
from the waters which seemed 
from he to day to be closing over 
her head; but this was not within 
her power. ‘She asked herself no 
questions as to the truth of these 
convictions. The doctrine had been 
taught to her from her youth up- 
wards, and she had not realised 
the fact that she possessed any 
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power of rejecting it. She would 
tell herself, and that frequently, 
that to her religion held out no 
comfort, that she was not of the 
elect, that manifestly she was a 
castaway, and that therefore there 
could be no reason why she should 
endure unnecessary torments in 
this life. With such impressions 
on her mind she had suffered her- 
self to be taken from her aunt’s 
house, and carried off by her lover 
to Augsburg. With such impres- 
sions strong upon her, she would 
not hesitate to declare her hatred 
for the man, whom, in truth, she 
hated with all her heart, but whom, 
nevertheless, she thought it was 
wicked to hate. She daily told 
herself that she was one given up 
by herself to Satan. But yet, when 
summoned to her aunt’s prayers, 
when asked to kneel and implore 
her Lord and Saviour to soften her 
own heart,—so to soften it that she 
might become a submissive wife to 
Peter Steinmarc, she would com- 
ply, because she still believed that 
such were the sacrifices which a 


true religion demanded. But there 
was no comfort to her in her reli- 


ion. Alas! alas! let her turn 
Ferself which way she might, there 
= no, comfort to be found on any 
side. 

At the end of the first week in 
February no renewed promise of 
assent had been extracted from 
Linda; but Peter, who was made 
of stuff less stern, had been gradu- 
ally brought round to see that he 
had been wrong. Madame Stau- 
bach had, in the first instance, ob- 
tained the co-operation of Herr Molk 
and others of the leading city m 
trates. The question of Linda’s 

had become quite a city 
matter. She had been indiscreet; 
that was acknowleged. As to the 
amount of her indiscretion, different 
people had different opinions. In 
the opinion of Herr Molk, that 
was a thing that did not signify. 
Linda Tressel was the daughter of 
® city officer who had been much 
respected. Her father’s successor 


¢ 
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in that office was just the man who 
ought to be her husband. Ofcourse 
he was a little old and rusty; but 
then Linda had been indisereet. 
Linda had not only been indiscreet, 
but herindiscretion had been, so to 
say, very public. She had run away 
from the city in the middle of the 
night with a young man,—with a 
young man known to be a scamp 
and a rebel. It must be acknow- 
ledged that indiscretion could hardly 
go beyond this. But then was there 
not the red house to make things 
even, and was it not acknowledged 
on all sides that Peter Steinmarc 
was very rusty? The tes 
had made up their minds that the 
bargain was a just one, and as it 
had been made, they thought that 
it should be carried out. When 
Peter complained of further indis- 
cretion on the part of Linda, and 
pointed out that he was manifestly 
absolved from his contract by her 
continued misconduct, Herr Molk 
went to work with most demure 
diligence, collected all the evidence, 
examined all the parties, and ex- 
plained to Peter that Linda had 
not misbehaved herself since the 
contract had last been ratified, 
“Peter, my friend,” said the 
burgomaster, “you have no right 
to go back: to anything,—to any- 
thing that happened before the 
twenty-third.” The twenty-third 
was the day on which Peter had 
expressed his pardon for the great. 
indiscretion of the elopement. 
“Since that time there has been 
no breach of trust on her part. 
I have examined all the parties, 
Peter.” It was in vain that Stein- 
marc tried to show that he was 
entitled to be absolved because 
Linda had said that she hated 
him. Herr Molk did not lose 
abeve an hour or two in explain- 
ing ‘to him that little amenities 
of that kind were to be held as 
compensated in full by the 

sion of the red house. And then, 
had it not been acknowleged that 
he was very rusty,—a man naturally 
to be hated by a young woman who 
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had shown that she had a preference 
for a young lover? ‘‘ Ob, bah!” said 
Herr. Molk, almost angry. at this 
folly; “do not let me ‘hear any- 
thing more about that, Peter.” 
Steinmarc had been convinced, had 
assented, and was now ready to ac- 
cept the hand of his bride. 

othing more had been heard 
of Ludovic since the day on which 
he had come to the house and had 
disappeared. Herr, Molk, when he 
was interrogated on the subject, 
would shake his head, but in truth 
Herr Molk knew nothing. It was 
the fact that Valcarm, after being 
confined in prison at Augsburg for 
three days, had been Tekacenl by 
the city magistrates; and it was 
the case, also, though the fact was 
not generally known, that the city 
magistrates of Augsburg had de- 
clared the city magistrates of Nu- 
remberg to be——geese, Ludovic 


Valcarm was not now in prison, 
but he had left Nuremberg, and 
no one knew whither he was gone. 
The brewers, Sach, by whom he 
had been employed, professed that 


they knew nothing respecting him; 
but then, as Herr Molk declared, the 
two brothers Sach were men who 
ought themselves to be in prison. 
They, too, were rebels, according to 
Herr Molk, 

But in truth, as regarded Linda, 
no trouble need have been taken 
in inquiring after Ludovic. She 
made nd inquiry respecting him. 
She would not even listen to 
Tetchen when Tetchen would sug- 
gest this or that mode of ascertain- 
ing where he might be. She had 
allowed herself to be reconciled to 
Tetchen, because Tetchen had taken 
her part against Peter Steinmarc; 
but she would submit to no in- 
trigue at the old woman’s instance. 
“T do, not want to see him ever 
again, Tetchen. 

“But, fraulein, you loved him.” 

“Yes, and.I do. 
use is such love?, I could do him 
no good, If he were there, oppo- 
site,—where he _ used, to be,—I 
would not cross the river to him.” 
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‘“‘T hope, my dear, that it, mayn’t 
be se with you always, that’s. all,” 
Tetchen had said. But. Linda had 
no vestige of, such hope at her 
heart. The journey to Augsburg 
had been to her the cause. of too 
much agony, had filled her with 
too real a sense of maidenly 
to enable her to look forward with 
hope to any adventure in which 
Ludovic should have to take a part. 
To escape from Peter Steinmare, 
whether by death, or illness, or 
flight, or sullen. refusal,—but to 
escape from him let the cost to her- 
self be what it might,—that was 
all that she now cesired. But she 
thought that escape was not pos 
sible to her. She was coming at 
last to believe that she would have 
to stand up in the church and give 
him her hand, If it were so, all 
Nuremberg should ring with the 
tragedy of their nuptials. 

Since Peter had returned, and 
expressed to Madame Staubach his 
willingness to go on with the mar- 
riage, he had, after a fashion, been 
again taken into that lady’s favour. 
He had behaved very badly, but a 
fault repented was @ fault to be 
forgiven. “I am sorry that there 
was a rumpus, Madame Staubach,” 
he had said, “but. you see that 
there is so much to put & man’s 
back up when a girl runs away 
with a man in the middle of. the 
night, you know.” 

*“ Peter,” the widow had replied, 
interrupting him, “that need not 
be discussed again. . The wicked- 
ness of the human heart is.so deep 
that it cannot. be fathomed; but 
we have the word of the Lord to 
show to us that no sinner is too 
vile to be forgiven. What you said 
in your anger was cruel and. un- 
manly, but it has been, pardoned.” 
Then, Peter sat down and lighted 
his pipe. He did mot like the tone 
of his friend’s remarks, but he 
knew well that there was nothing 
to be gained . by, discussing . such 
matters with Madame Staubach. 
It was better. for him,to take his 
old seat. quietly, and at once to 
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light his pipe., -Linda, on that 
occasion, and on many others sub- 
sequently, ame and; sat in the 
room, and. there would be almost 
absolute silence... There might be 
a question asked about the house- 
hold, and Linda would answer it; 
or Peter might remark that such a 
one among the small city dealers 
had been fined before the magis- 
trates for some petty breach of 
the city’s laws. But. of conversa- 
tion there was none, and Peter 
never on these evenings addressed 
himself specially, to. Linda. It 
was quite understood that she was 
to undergo persuasion, not from 
Peter, but from her aunt. 

About the middle of February 
her aunt made her last attack on 
poor Linda. For days before some- 
thing had been said daily ; some 
word. had been spoken in which 
Madame Staubach alluded to the 
match as an affair which would 
certainly be brought about. sooner 
or later. And there were prayers 
daily for the softening of Linda’s 
heart. And it was understood that 
every one in the house was sup- 
posed to be living. under some 
special cloud of God’s anger till 
Linda’s consent should have been 
given. Madame Staubach had de- 
clared during the ecstasy of her 
devotion, that not only she herself, 
but even Tetchen also, would be- 
come the prey of Satan if Linda 
did not -relent.. Linda had almost 
acknowledged to herself that she 
was in the act of bringing eternal 
destruction on all. those around 
her by her obstinacy. Oh, if she 
could only herself be. dead, let the 
eternal consequences as they re- 
garded herself alone be what. they 
might! 

** Linda,” said;her aunt, ‘is it 
not time at length that you should 
give us an answer?” 

“‘ An; answer, aunt, Oharlotte?” 
As if she had not given.a sufficiency 
of answers. 

. “Do you mot, see, how others 
suffer because of your obstinacy ?” 

“Tt is not my doing.” 
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“Tt :,is .your doing, Do not 

allow, any sach thought as that, to 
et into: your mind, and assist, the 

vil, in. closing the door of your 
heart. They who, are. your friends 
are bound to you, and cannot sep- 
parate themselves from you.” 

“ Who are my friends?” . 

“T am sorry you should ask that 
question, Linda.” 

“T ode yong a 7” 

“Lin that ‘is ungrate to 

God, and thankless. I say nothing 
of myself.” 
“You. are my friend, but no one 
else.” 
“Herr Molk is your friend, and 
has shown himself to beso. Jacob 
Heisse is your friend.” . He, too, 
using such wisdom as he possessed, 
had recommended Linda to take 
the husband provided for her. 
“ Peter Steinmarc is your friend.” 

“No, he is not,” said Linda. 

“That is very wicked,—heinous- 
ly wicked.” Whereupon Madame 
Staubach went towards the door 
for the purpose of bolting it, and 
Linda knew that this was prepare: 
tory to a prayer. Linda felt that 
it was impossible that she should 
fall on her knees and attempt to 
pray at this moment. What was 
the use of it? Sooner or later she 
must yield. She had no weapon 
with which to carry on the battle, 
whereas her aunt was always 
armed. 

* Aunt Charlotte,” she said, sud- 
denly, “I will do what you want,— 
only not now; not quite yet. Let 
there be time for me to make my- 
self ready for it,” 

The dreaded visitation of that 
special prayer{was at any rate ar- 
rested, and Madame Staubach gra- 
ciously accepted Linda’s assent as 
sufficient quittance at any rate for 
the -evil words that had been 
spoken on that occasion. . She was 
too wise to demand a more gra- 
cious acquiescence, and did not say 
a word then even in_opposition to 
the earnest request. which had been 


made. for, delay, She kissed her 


niece, and rejoiced as the woman 
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rejoiced who had swept diligentl 
and had found her lost piece. te 
Linda would at last take the right 
path, all former deviations from it 
should be as nothing. And Ma- 
dame Staubach half-trusted, almost 
thongs that it could not be but 
that her own re should ae 
vail at last. Linda indeed had 
twice before assented, and had 
tvice retracted her word. But 
there had been causes. The young 
man had come and had prevailed, 
who surely would not come again, 
and who surely, if coming, would 
not prevail. And then Peter him- 
self had misbehaved. It must 
now be Madame Staubach’s care 
that there should arise no further 
stumbling-block. There were but 
two modes of taking this care at 
her disposal. She could watch 
Linda the day, and she could 
reiterate her prayers with renewed 
diligence. On neither points would 
she be found lacking. 

“And when shall be the happy 
day?” said Peter. On the occasion 
of his visit to the parlour subse- 
quent to the scene which has just 
been described, Madame Staubach 
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left the room for a while so that 
the two lovers might be er, 
Peter had been warned that it 
would be so, and had prepared, no 
doubt, his little speech. 

“There will be no happy day,” 
said Linda. 

“Don’t say that, my dear.” 

““T do say it. There will be no 
happy day for you or for me.” 

‘But we must fix a day, you 
know,” said Peter. 

“T will arrange it with my aunt.” 
Then Linda got up and left the 
room. Peter Steinmarc attempted 
no further conversation with her, 
nor did Madame Staubach again 
endeavour to create any intercourse 
between them. It must come after 
marriage. It was clearly to her 
God’s will that these two people 
should be married, and she could 
not but be right to leave the result 
to His wisdom. A day was named. 
With a simple nod of her head 
Linda agreed that she would be- 
come Peter's wife on the fifteenth 
of March; and she received visits 
from Herr Molk and from Jacob 
Heisse to congratulate her on her 
coming happiness, 


OHAPTER XVI. 


Throughout 
never flinched. She hardly spoke 
at all except on matters of house- 
hold business, but to them she was 


February Linda 


sedulously attentive. She herself 
insisted on understanding what 
legal arrangement was e about 
the house, and would not consent 
to sign the ag oryg A rage 
reparatory to her marriage ti 

there was inserted in it a clause 
iving to her aunt a certain life- 
nterest in the property in the event 
either of her iage or of her 
death. Peter did his best to oppose 
this, as did also Madame Staubach 
herself; but Linda prevailed, and 
the clause was there. “She would 


have to live with you whether or. 


no,” said Herr Molk to the town- 
clerk. “You couldn’t turn the 


woman out into the street.” But 
Peter had wished to be master of 
his own house, and would not give 
up the point till much eloquence 
and authority had been . He 
had come to wish with all his 
heart that he had never seen Linda 
Tressel or the red house; but he 
had gone so far that he could not 
retract. Linda never flinched, 
never uttered a word of complaint ; 
sat silent while Peter was smoking, 
and awaited her doom. Once her 
aunt spoke to her about her feelin 
asa bride. “ You do love him, do 
ou not, Linda?” said Madame 
tanbach. “I do not love him,” 
Linda had replied. Then Madame 
Staubach dared to ask no further 
question, but prayed that the neces- 
sary affection might be given. 
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There were various things to be 
bought, and money for the purpose 
was in a moderate degree forth- 
coming. Madame Staubach pos- 
sessed a small hoard, which was 
now to be spent, and something 
she raised on her own little pro- 
perty. A portion of this was in- 
trusted wholly to Linda, and she 
exercised care and direction in its 
disposition. Linen for the house 
she purchased, and things needed 
for the rooms and the kitchen. 


But she would expend nothing in Bo, 


clothes for herself. When pressed 
on the subject by her aunt, she de- 
clared that her marriage would be 
one that required no finery. Her 
own condition and that of her pro- 
posed husband, she said, made it 
quite unnecessary. When she was 
told that Steinmare would be of- 
fended by such exaggerated sim- 
plicity, she turned upon her aunt 
with such a look of scorn that 
Madame Staubach did not dare to 
say another word. Indeed at this 
time Madame Staubach had be- 
come almost afraid of her niece, 
and would sit watching the silent 
stern industry of the younger 
woman with something of awe. 
Could it be that there ever came 
over her heart a shock of regret for 
the thing she was doing? Was it 
possible that she could already be 
feeling remorse? If it was so with 
her, she turned herself to prayer, 
and believed that the Lord told her 
that she was right. 

But there were others. who 
watched, and spoke among them- 
selves, and felt that the silent so- 
lemnity of Linda’s mode of life 
was a cause for trembling. Max 
Bogen’s wife had come to her 
father’s house, and had seen Lin 
and had talked to Tetchen, an 
had said at home that Linda was 
——mad. Her father had become 
frightened, and had refused to take 
any part in the matter. He ac- 
knowledged ‘that; he had given his 
advice in favour of the iage, 
but he had done this merely as a 
Matter of co -—to oblige his 
neighbour, Madame Staubach. He 
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would have nothing more to do 
with it. When Fanny told him 
that she feared that da would 
lose her se he went into his 
workshop and busied himself with 
a great chair. But Tetchen was 
not so reticent. Tetchen said much 
to Madame Staubach;—so much 
that the unfortunate widow was 
nearly always on her knees, asking 
for help, asking in very truth for 
new gifts of obstinate persistency ; 
and Tetchen also said much to Fanny 
gen. 

“But what can we do, Tetchen?” 
asked Fanny. 

“Tf I had my will,” said Tetchen, 
“JT would so handle him that he 
would be glad enough to be off his 
bargain. But you'll see they'll 
never liye together as man and 
wife,—never for a day.” 

They who said that Linda was 
mad at this time were probably half- 
right; but if so, her madness had 
shown itself in none of those forms 
which are held to justify interfer- 
ence by authority. There was no 
one in Nuremberg who could lock 
a@ woman up because she was silent ; 
or could declare pk te Pe ae 
marriage because she re to buy 
wedding clothes. The marri 
must go on, Linda herself felt 
that it must be accomplished. Her 
silence and her sternness were not 
now consciously used by her as 
means of opposing or delaying the 
coming ceremony, but simply _be- 
trayed the state of mind to which 
she was reduced, She counted the 
days and she counted the hours as 
a criminal counts them who sits 
in his cell and waits for the execu- 
tioner. She knew, she thought she 
knew, that she would stand in the 
church and have her hand put into 
that of Peter Steinmarc; but what 
might happen after that she did not 
know. 

She would stand at the altar 
and have her hand put into that of 
Peter Steinmarc, she would be 
called his wife in sight of God and 
man, She spent seg solitude 
attempting to realise the position 
with all its horrors. She never de- 
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voted a minute to the task of re- 
conciling herself to it. She did 
not make one slightest endeavour 
towards teaching herself that after 
all it might be possible for her to 
live with the man as his companion 
in peace and quietness. She hated 
him with all the vigour of her 
heart, and she would hate him to 
the end. On that subject’ no ad- 
vice, no prayer, no grace from 
heaven, could be of service to 
“her. Satan, with all the horrors 
of hell, as they had been described 
to ‘her, was preferable to the com- 
panionship of Peter Steinmarc. 
And yet she went on without flinch- 
ing. 

She went on without flinching 
till the night of the tenth of March. 
Up to that time, from the day on 
which, she had last consented to 
her martyrdom, no idea of escape 
had occurred to her. As she left 
her aunt on that evening, Madame 
Staubach spoke to her. ‘ You 
should at any rate pray for him,” 
said Madame Staubach. “I hope 
that you pray that this marriage 
may be for his welfare.” How 
could she pray for him? And how 
could she utter such a prayer as 
that? But she tried; and as she 
tried, she reflected that the curse 
to him would be as great as it was 
to' her. Not only was she to be 
sacrificed, but the miserable man 
was bringing himself also to utter 
wretchedness. Unless she could 
die, there would be no escape for 
him, as also there would be none 
for her. That she should speak to 
him, touch him, hold intercourse 
with him, was,she now told her- 
self, out of the qtestion. She 
might be his servant, if he would 
allow her to be. so at a distance, 
but nothing more. Or it might be 
possible that she should be his 
murderess! A woman who has 
been taught by. her ee that 
she is ant must be a child of the 
Evil One, may become guilty of 
what most terrible crime you please 
without much increase of damage 
to her own cause,—without much 
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damage according to her own views 
of life and déath. ‘Linda, as she 
thought of it’ in her own’ chamber, 
with her eyes wide open, looking 
into the dark night from out of her 
window, declared to herself that in 
certain circumstances ‘she would 
certainly attempt to kill him. She 
shuddered and shook’ till she al- 
most fell from her chair. Oome 
what might, she would not endure 
the pressure of his caress. 

Then she got up and résolved 
that she would even yet make one 
other struggle to escape. It would 
not be true of her to say that at 
this moment she was mad, but the 
mixed excitement and terror of her 
position as she was waiting her 
doom, joined to her fears, her 
doubts, and, worse than all, her 
certainties as to her condition in 
the sight of God, had almost un- 
strung her mind. She had almost 
come to believe that the world was 
at its end, and that the punishment 
of which she had h ‘so much 
was already upon her. “If this is 
to be a doom for ever,” she said to 
herself, “ the God'I have striven to 
love is very cruel.” But then there 
came an exercise of reason which 
told her that it could not be a doom 
for ever. It was clear to her that 
there was much as yet within her 
own power which could ce 
not be so in that abode of the un- 
blessed to which she was to be 
summoned, There was the window 
before her, with the silent river 
running below; and she knew that 
she could throw herself from it if 
she chose to put forth the power 
which’ she still possessed. She felt 
that “she herself might her quietus 
make with a’ bare bodkin.” ‘Why 
should she 


‘ Fardels bear, 
To grunt and sweat under a weary_life, 
But that the dread of something after life, 
The undiscovered country from whose 
bourne 
No traveller returns, puzzles the will, 


‘And makes us rather bear those ills we 


have 
Than fly to others that we know not of.” 
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Linda’ knew nothing of Hamlet, 
but the thought was there, exact; 
and the‘ knowledge that some sort of 
choice was still open to her, if it were 
only the choice of sending herself 
at once to a world different . from 
this, a world in which Peter Stein- 
mare would not be the avenger of 
her life’s wickedness, made her 
aware that even yet somethi 
might be done. 

mn the’ following morning she 
was in the kitchen, as was usual 
with her now, at an early hour, and 
made the coffee for her aunt’s break- 
fast, and for Peter’s. Tetchen was 
there also, and to Tetchen she 
spoke a word or two in good 
humour. Tetchen said afterwards 
that she knew that something was 
to happen, because Linda’s manner 
to her had been completely changed 
that morning. She sat down with 
her aunt at eight, and ate a morsel 
of bread, and endeavoured to swal- 
low her coffee. She was thinking 
at the time that it might be the 
case that she would never see her 
All the suffering that 


aunt again. 
she had endured at Madame Stau- 
bach’s hands had never quenched 


her love. Miserable as-she had 
been made by the manner in which 
this woman had executed the trust 
which circumstances had placed in 
her hands, Linda had hardly blam- 
ed her aunt even within her own 
bosom. When with a frenzy of 
agony Madame Stanbach would re- 
omy ‘prayer after prayer, extending 

er hands towards. heaven, and 
seeking to obtain that which she 
desired by the. painful intensity of 
her own faith, it had never occurred 
to Linda that in such proceedings 
she was ill-treated by her aunt. 
Her aunt, she . thought, had ever 
shown to her all that love whicha 
mother has for her child, and Linda 
in her misery was never ungrate- 
ful. As soon.as the meal was fin- 
ished she put on her hat and cloak, 
whichshe had brought down from 
her room, and then kissed her 
aunt, 

“ Ged bless’ you; my child,” said 
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Madame Staubach, “and enable 
you to be an affectionate and duti- 
ful wife to your husband.’ Then 
Linda‘ went forth from the room 
and from the house, and as she 
went she cast her eyes sround, 
thinking that it might be possible 
that she should never see them 
in. 

Linda told no lie as she left her 
aunt, but she felt that she was act- 
ing a lie. It had been arranged 
between them, before she had enter- 
tained this thought of escaping 
from Nuremberg, that she should 
on this morning go out by herself 
and ‘make’ certain purchases. In 
spite of the things that had been 


_done, of Valcarm’s visit to the 


upper storeys of the house, of the 
fiight to Augsburg, of Linda’s long 
protracted obstinacy and persistent- 
ly expressed hatred for the man 
who was to be her husband, Ma- 
dame Staubach sti!l trusted her 
niece. ‘She trusted Linda perha 
the more at this time from a fee 
ing that she had exacted so much 
from the girl. When, therefore, 
Linda kissed her and went out, she 
had no suspicion on her mind; nor 
was any aroused till the usual 
dinner-hour was passed, and Linda 
was still absent. When Tetchen 
at one o’elock said something of 
her wonder ‘that the fraulein had 
not returned, Madame Staubach had 
suggested that she might be with 
her ‘friend Herr Molk. Tetchen 
knew what was the warmth of that 
friendship, and thought that such 
a visit was not probable. At three 
o'clock the postman brought a 
letter’ which Linda herself had 
dropped into the box of the post- 
office that morning, soon - after 
leaving the house. “She had known 
when, in ordinary Course, it would 
be delivered. .Should it lead by 
any misfortune to her discovery 
before: she could escape, that she 
could ‘not help. Even that, accom- 
panied by hér capture, would be as 
good a'mode as any other of telling 
her aunt the truth. The letter was 
as follows :— 
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“ Thursday Night. 

“Dearest Avunt,—I think you 
hardly know what are my suffer- 
ings. I truly believe that I have 
deserved them, but nevertheless 
they are insupportable. I cannot 
marry Peter Steinmare. I have 
tried it, and cannot. The day is 
very near now; but were it to come 
nearer, I should go mad, or I should 
kill myself. I think that you do 
not know what the feeling is that 
has made me the most wretched of 
women since this marriage was first 
proposed to me. I shall go away 
to-morrow, and shall try to get to 
my uncle’s house in Oologne. It 
is a long way off, and perhaps I 
shall never get there: but if I am 


to die on the road, oh, how much’ 


better will that be! I do not want 
to live. I have made you unhappy, 
and everybody unhappy, but 1 do 
not think that anybody has been so 
unhappy asI am. I shall give you 
a kiss as I go out, and you will 
think that it was the kiss of Judas; 
but Iam not a Judas in my heart. 


Dear aunt Charlotte, I would have 
borne it if I could.—Your affection- 
ate, but undutiful niece, 

“Linpa TRESSEL.” 


Undutiful! So she called her- 
self; but had she not, in truth, paid 
duty to her aunt beyond that which 
one human being can in any case 
owe to another? Are we to be- 
lieve that the very soul of the off- 
spring is to be at the disposition of 
the parent? Poor Linda! Madame 
Staubach, when the letter was 
handed to her by Tetchen, sat 
aghast for a while, motionless, with 
her hands before her. ‘She is off 
again, I suppose,” said Tetchen. 

** Yes; she has gone.” 

“Tt serves you right. I say it 
now, and I will say it. Why was 
she so driven?” Madame Staubach 
said never a word. Oould she have 
had Linda back at the instant, just 
now, at this very moment, she 
would have yielded. It was be- 
ginning to me parent to 
er that God did not intend that 
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her prayers should be successful, 
Doubtless the fault was with. her- 
self. She had lacked faith, Then 
as she sat there she began to reflect 
that it might be that she herself 
was not of the elect. What if 
after all, she had been wrong 
throughout! “Is anything to be 
done?’ said Tetchen, who was still 
standing by her side, 

“What ought I to do, Tetchen?” 

“‘Wring Peter Steinmaro’s neck,” 
said Tetchen. ‘That would be the 
best thing.” Even this did not 
bring forth an angry retort from 
Madame Staubach. About an hour 
after that Peter came in. He had 
already heard that the bird had 
flown. Some messenger from Jacob 
Heisse’s house had brought him 
the tidings to the town-hall. 

‘“* What is this?” said he. ‘ What 
is this? She has gone again.” 

* Yon,” a Tenens “she 4 
gone again. at did you expect 

* And Ludovic Valearm is with 
her ?”’ 

“Ludovic Valearm is not with 
her!” said Madame Staubach, with 
an expression of wrath which made 
him start a foot back from where 
he stood. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, when he 
had recovered himself, and reflected 
that he had no eause for fear, ‘she 
is no better than she should be.” 

“She is ten times too good for 
you. That is all that is the matter 
with her,” said Tetchen, 

“T have done with. her,—have 
done with her altogether,” said 
Peter, rubbing his hands together. 

‘*T should think you have,” said 
Tetchen, 

“Tell him to leave me,” said 
Madame Staub waving Peter 
away with her hand. Then Tetchen 
pwc 3h oe town — by his arm, 
and lead him somewhat ro’ out 
of the room. §o he na disor: 
pear from our sight. No reader 
will now require to be told that he 
did not become the husband of 
Linda Tressel, 

Madame Staubach did nothing 
and said nothing further on the 
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matter. that night, Tetchen -indeed 
went up to the railway station, and 
found that Linda had taken a 
ticket, through to. Mannheim, and 
had asked questions there, openly, 
in reference to the boats from 
thence down the ‘Rhine. She had 
with her, money sufficient to, take 
her to Cologne, and,.her aunt en- 
deavoured to comfort: herself with 
thinking that no further evil would 
come of this journey than the cost, 
and the rumours it would furnish. 
As to Peter Steinmarc, that was 
now all, over. If Linda would 
return, no further attempt should 
be made, Tetchen said nothing on 
the subject; but she herself was by 
no means sure that Linda had no 
partner in her escape... To Tet- 
chen’s mind it was so natural that 
there should be a partner. 

Early on the following morning 
Madame Staubach was closeted 
with Herr Molk im the panelled 
chamber of the house in the Egi- 
dien Platz, seeking advice. “Gone 
again, is she?” said Herr Molk, 
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holding up, bis hand. ‘And that. 
fellow is with her of course.” 

“No, no, no!” exclaimed Madame 
Staubach. 

* Are you sure of that? At any 
rate she must marry him now, for 
nobody else will. take her. Peter 
won't: bite again at that. bait.” 
Then Madame. Staubach was com- 
pelled to explain that all ideas of 
matrimony in r t to, her niece ~ 
must be laid aside, and she was 
driven also to confess that she had 
persevered too long in regard to 
Peter Steinmarce, ‘‘He certainly 
is a little rusty for such a young 
woman as Linda,” said Herr Molk, 
confessing also his, part of the fault. 
At last, he counselled Madame Stau- 
bach that she could do nothing but 
follow, her. niece to Cologne, as she 
had before followed her to Augs- 
burg. Such a journey would be 
very terrible to her. She had not 


been in Oologne for years, and did 
not wish to see again those who 
were there. But she felt that she 
had no alternative, and she went. 


OHAPTER XVII, 


For very mally years no connec- 
tion had been maintained between 
the two women who lived together 
in Nuremberg; and, their nearest 
relative, who was a half-brother of 
Madame Staubach’s, a lawyer, liv- 
ing in Cologne. This. uncle of 
Linda’s was. a Roman Catholic, 
and had on this account: been shun- 
ned by Madame Staubach. Some 
slight intercourse there had been on 
matters of business, and thus it had 
come to, pass that Linda knew the 
address of her uncle. But. this was 
all that she knew, and knowing 
this only, she had’ started for 
Oologne. .The reader will hardly 
require to be told that she had not 
gone in company with him who a 
ew weeks since had been her lover. 
The . reader, perhaps, will have 
understood Linda’s. character so 
thorougly as to be convinced that, 
though she had submitted to be 
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dragged out of her window by her 
lover, and. carried away to Augs- 
burg in the night, still it was not 
probable that she should again be 
guilty of such indiscretion as that. 
The lesson had not been in vain. If 
there .be any reader who does not 
know Linda’s character. better than 
it was known ‘to: Herr Molk, or 
even to .Tetchen, this story has 
been told in vain. All alone she 
started, and all alone she made the 
entire journey. Long as it was, 
there was no rest for her on the 
way. She went. by a cheap ‘and 
slow train, and on she went through 
the long day and the ‘long night, 
and on through the long day again. 
She did.not suffer with the cold as 
she had suffered on that journey 
to; Augsburg, but the weariness 
of the hours was very great, and 
the continuation of the motion op- 
pressed. her sorely. Then joined to 
2N 
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this suffering was the feeling that 
she was going to a strange world 
in which no one would receive her 
kindly. She had money to take 
her to Cologne, but she would have 
none to bring her back again. It 
seemed to her as she went that 
there could be no prospect to her 
of returning to a home which she 
had disgraced so thoroughly. 

At Mannheim she found that she 
was obliged to wait over four hours 
before the boat started. She quit- 
ted the railway a little after mid- 
night, and she was told that she 
was to be on board before five in 
the morning. The night was 
piercing cold, though never so cold 
as had been that other night; and 
she was dismayed at the thought 
of wandering about in that desolate 
town. Some one, however, had 


compassion on her, and she was 
taken to asmall inn, in which she 
rested on a’ bed without removing 
her clothes. When she rose in the 
morning, she walked down to the 
boat without a word of complaint, 


but she found that her limbs were 
hardly able to carry her. An idea 
came across her mind that if the 
people saw that she was ill they 
would not take her upon the boat. 
She crawled on, and took her place 
among the poorer passengers before 
the funnels. For a considerable 
time no one noticed her, as she sat 
shivering in the cold morning air 
ona damp bench. At last a mar- 
ket-woman going down to Mayence 
asked her a question. Was she 
ill? Before they had reached May- 
ence she had told her whole story 
to the market-woman. “ May God 
temper the wind for thee, my shorn 
lamb!” said the market-woman to 
Linda, as she left her; “for it 
seems that thou hast been shorn 
very close.” By this time, with 
the assistance of the woman, she 
had found a place below in which 
she could lie down, and there she 
remained till she learned that the 
boat had reached Oologne. Some 
one in authority on board the ves- 
sel had been told that she was ill ; 
and as they had reached Oologne 
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also at night, she was allowed to 
remain on board till the next morn- 
ing. With the early dawn she was 
astir, and the full daylight of the 
March morning was hardly perfect 
in the heavens when she found 
herself standing before the door of 
a house in the city, to which she 
had been brought as being the 
residence of ler uncle. 

She was now, in trath, so weak 
and il] that she could hardly stand, 
Her clothes had not been off her 
back since she left Nuremberg, nor 
had she come prepared with any 
change of raiment. A woman more 
wretched, more disconsolate, on 
whose shoulders the troubles of 
this world lay heavier, never stood 
at an honest man’s door to beg 
admittance. If only she ‘might 
have died as she crawled through 
the streets! 

But there she was, and she must 
make some petition that the door 
might be opened for her. She had 
come all the way from Nuremberg 
to this spot, thinking it possible 
that in this spot alone she might 
receive succour; and now she stood 
there, fearing to raise the knocker 
on the door. She was a lamb in- 
deed, whose fleece had been shorn 
very close; and the shearing had 
been done all in the sacred name 
of religion! It had been thought 
necessary that the vile desires of 
her human heart should be crushed 
within her bosom, and the crushing 
had brought her to this. She 
looked up in her desolation at the 
front of the house. It was a white, 
large house, as belonging to 4 
moderately prosperous citizen, with 
two windows on each side of the 
door, and five above, and then 
others again above them. But 
there seemed to be no motion 
within it, nor was there any one 
stirring along the street. Would 
it not be better, she thought, that 
she should sit for a while and wait 
upon the door-step? Who has not 
known that frame of mind in which 
any postponement of the thing 
dreaded is acceptable ? 

But Linda’s power of postpone- 
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ment was very short. She had 
hardly sunk on the step, when 
the door was opened, and the 
necessity for — herself 
came upon her. Slowly and with 
ain she dragged herself on to 
ioe feet, and told the suspicious 
servant, who stood filling the 
aperture of the doorway, that her 
name was Linda Tressel, and that 
she had come from Nuremberg. 
She had come from the house of 
Madame Staubach at Nuremberg. 
Would the servant be kind enong 
to tell Herr Griner that Linda 
Tressel, from Madame Staubach’s 
house in Nuremberg, was at his 
door? She claimed no kindred 
then, feeling that the woman might 
take such claim as a disgrace to her 
master. When she was asked to 
call again later, she looked piteously 
into the woman’s face, and said 
that she feared she was too ill to 
walk away. 

Before the morning was over she 
was in bed, and her uncle’s wife 
was at her bedside, and there had 
been fair-haired cousins in her 
room, creeping in to gaze at her 
with their soft blue eyes, touching 
her with their young soft hands, 
and calling her Cousin Linda with 
their soft voices. It seemed to her 


that she could have died happily, 
so happily, then, if only they might 
have been allowed to stand round 
her bed, and still to whisper and 


still to touch her. But they had 
been told that they might only just 
see their new cousin and then de- 
part,—because the new cousin was 
ill. The servant at the front door 
had doubted her, as it is the duty 
of servants to doubt in such cases; 
but her uncle had not doubted, and 
her uncle’s wife, when she heard 
the story, wept over her, and told 
her that she should be at rest. 

Linda told her story from the 
first to the last. She told every- 
thing,—her hatred for the one man, 
her love for the other; her journey 
to Augsburg. “Ah, dear, dear, 
dear,” said aunt Griner when this 
was told to her. “I know how 
wicked I have been,” said Linda, 
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sorrowing. “I donot say that you 
have been wicked, my dear, but 
you have been unfortunate,” said 
aunt Griner. And then Linda 
went on to tell her, as the day so 
much dreaded by her drew nearer 
and nearer, as she came to be aware 
that, let her make what effort she 
would, she could not bring herself 
to be the man’s wife,—that the hor- 
ror of it was too powerful for her,— 
she resolved at the last moment that 
she would seek the only other rela 


. tive in the world of whom she 


knew even the name. Her aunt 
Griiner thoroughly commended her 
for this, saying, however, that it 
would have been much better that 
she should have made the journey 
at some period earlier in her 
troubles: “Aunt Charlotte does 
not seem to be a very nice sort of 
woman to live with,” said aunt 
Griner. Then Linda, with what 
strength she could, took 
Staubach’s part. “She always 
thought that she was doing right,” 
said Linda, solemnly. ‘Ah, that 
comes of her religion,” said aunt 
Griner. “ We think differently, 
my dear. . Thank God, we'have got 
somebody to tell us what we 
ought to do and what we ought 
not to do.” Linda was not strong 
enough to argue the question, or to 
remind her aunt that this some- 
body, too, might possibly be 
wrong. 

Linda Tressel was now happier 
than she had remembered. herself 
to have been since she was a child, 
though ill, so that the doctor who 
came to visit her could only shake 
his head and speak in whispers to 
aunt Graner. Linda herself, per- 
— var _ with the oe 
—knowing there were whispers 
tho she did not hear them, and 
sh of the head though she 
did not see them,—told - her aunt 
with a smile that she was contented 
to die. Her utmost hope, the ex- 
tent of her wishes, had been to 

from the extremity of misery 
to which she had beey doomed. 
She had thought often, “she said, 
as she, had been making that jour- 
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ney, that her strength would not 
serve her to reach the house of her 
relative. ‘God,’ she said, “had 
been very good to her, and she was 
now contented to go.” 

Madame Staubach arrived at Co- 
logne four days after her niece, and 
was also welcomed at her brother’s 
house. But the welcome accorded 
to her was not that which had been 
given to Linda. ‘She has been 
driven very nearly to death’s door 
among you,” said the one aunt to 
the other. To Linda Madame 
Staubach’ was willing to own that 
she had been wrong, but she could 
make no such acknowledgment to 
the wife of her half-brother,—to a 
benighted Papist. ‘‘I have endea- 
voured to do my duty by my niece,” 
said Madame Staubach, “ asking 
the Lord daily to show me _ the 
way.” ‘ Pshaw!” said the other 
woman. “Your always asking the 
way, and never knowing it, will 
end in her death. She will have 
been murdered by your prayers.” 
This was very terrible, but for 
Linda’s sake it was borne. 

There was nothing of reproach 
either from Linda to her aunt 
or from Madame Staubach to 
her niece, nor was the name of 
Peter Steinmare {mentioned be- 
tween them for many days. It was, 
indeed, mentioned but once again 
by r Linda Tressel. For some 
weeks, for nearly a month, they 
all remained in the house of Herr 
Grimer, and then Linda was re- 
moved to apartments in Oologne, 
in which all her earthly troubles 
were brought to a close, She never 
saw Nuremberg again, or Tetchen, 
who had been faithful at least to 
her, nor did she ever even ask the 
fate of Ludovic Valearm, His name 
Madame Staubach never dared to 
mention; and Linda was silent, 
thinking always that it was a name 
of offence. But when she had 
been told that she must die,—that 
her days were indeed numbered, 
and that no return to Nuremberg 
was possible for her,—she did speak 
a word of Peter Steinmarc. “Tell 
him, aunt Charlotte, from me,” she 
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said, “that I prayed for him when 
I was dying, and that I forgave 
him. You know, aunt Charlotte, it 
was impossible that Ishould marry 
him. A woman must not marry a 
man whom she does not love,” 
Madame Staubach did not vénture 
to say a word in her own justifica- 
tion. She did not dare even to 
recur to the old tenets of her fierce 
religion, while Linda still lived. 
She was cowed, and contented her- 
self with the offices of a nurse by 
She 
had been told by her sister-in-law 
that she had murdered her niece, 
Who can say what were the accusa- 
tions brought against her by the 
fury of her own conscience? 

Every day the fair-haired cousins 
came to Linda’s bedside, and whis- 
pered to her with their soft voices, 
and looked at her with their soft 
eyes, and touched her with their 
soft hands. Linda would kiss their 
plump arms and lean her head 
against them, and would find a very 
paradise of happiness in this late 
revelation of human love. As she 
lay a-dying she must have known 
that the world had been very hard 


to her, and that her aunt’s teaching 
had indeed crushed her,—body as 


well as spirit. But she made no 
complaint; and at last, when the 
full summer had come, she died at 
Cologne in Madame Staubach’s 
arms, 

During those four months at 
Cologne the zeal of Madame Stau- 
back’s religion had been quenched, 
and she had been unable to use her 
fanaticism, even towards herself. 
But when she was alone in the 
world the fury ofher creed re- 
turned. “ With faith you shall 
move & mountain,” she would say, 
“but without faith you cannot 
live.” She could never trust her 
own faith, for themountain would 
not be moved. 

A small tombstone in the Pro- 
testant burying-ground at Oologne 
tells that Linda Tressel, of Nurem- 
berg, died in that city on the 20th 
of July 1863, and that she was 
buried in that spot. 





HORSE-FLESH. 


OrrTaiIn adventurous gentlemen 
have lately been eating the meat 
hitherto reserved for dogs and 
starving garrisons, and have taken 
some credit to themselves for hav- 
ing imperilled their vile bodies for 
the public weal, but do not seem 
to have been eware that their ex- 
ploit may have put soul and estate 
also in jeopardy. Had the recent 
horse banquets taken place at an 
earlier period of English history, 
every man present would have in- 
curred grave religious, legal, and 
social disabilities; in fact, in the 
existing hazy state of English ec- 
clesiastical law it is by no means 
certain that all these innovators are 
not ipso esu excommunicate, for the 
opinion of ancient Christendom is 
very decided on the point, and the 
judgment of the medieval Church 
has been most unmistakably set 
forth by the voice of Oouncils, 
Popes, and Archbishops. “Igno- 
rantia legis neminem excusat,” 
is the stern maxim of the State. 


The regulations of the Church have 
always been more elastic; and the 
canon against the eaters of unclean 
and forbidden meats imposed mild 
penances upon ignorant transgres- 


sors. This ignorance we propose 
to remove, and we shall proceed to 
marshal such an array of hostile 
authorities in Church and State as 
will daunt the most thoroughgoing 
partisan of the right of private 
judgment. 

This is not the first time the 
English public has tasted horse. 
Although spoken of with loathing 
for the last thousand years, in the 
eighth century it was common, if 
not fashionable; for St. Egbert, 
Archbishop of York, a friend of 
Venerable Bede, in a sort of epis- 
copal charge, gives very minute 
directions what to eat, drink, and 
avoid. He says, “It is lawful to 
eat fish that have died a natural 
death, but not birds or any other 
animals which have been suffocated 


in nets, or have been torn by a 
hawk. Ido not forbid horse-flesh, 
although many families object to 
it.” He adds the valuable sugges- 
tion that boiled herring is good 
for a fever, and peppered ex- 
cellent for a sore mouth. But the 
fathers of the English Church soon 
began to set their faces against the 

tice, as we see by a decree of 
the Oouncil of Oulcheth in Lanca- 
shire, held in a. p. 785 :— 

“Let every good Ohristian fling 
from him all remains of Pagan 
customs. The very garments ye 
wear are those of the heathen 
whom by God’s grace ye have cast 
out of the land. Ye cast lots, and 
very many of you eat ho ‘which 
is a thing done by no rm 
aan: refrain from this ha- 
it. 

The heathens referred to are of 
course the Danes, who are rather 
prematurely said to have been ex- 
pelled, for they had only just come 
and virtually never went away. 
Why all orthodox Obhristians are 
said to abstain from this food, and 
how it came to be spoken of asa 
Danish abomination, are interesting 
questions for all intending horse- 
eaters to consider. 

It was on account of the very 
— part assigned to the 
orse by the Danes in their public 
worship, and further because of 
strange magical powers inherent in 
him, not derived from the old reli- 
gion or in any way recognised by 
it. The scruples excited by these 
associations received most. of their 
weight from a feeling with which 
at the present day we have little 
sympathy, that the soul of man can 
be stained by uncleanness, in which 
we should be disposed to say the 
body only has taken part. 

The Danes, like the English of 
an earlier time, and the Norsemen 
for centuries afterwards, were ad- 
herents of the old faith of Odin 
and Thor, once held by’ the com- 
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mon ancestors of them all in the 
forests of Germany. It excited 
the curiosity of the Romans and 
the indignation of the early Chris- 
tians; but we should know little of 
its nature were we obliged to de- 
pend only on the narratives of 
missionaries and invaders. We have 
to sketch an outline from half-a- 
dozen lines of Tacitus and a few 
notices scattered about in the let- 
ters of bishops in partibus, far too 
busy taming their unruly flocks to 
care about preserving their un- 
couth features for the amusement 
of posterity; but for°colour and 
expression we must go to the songs 
and sagas of the nerth, many of 
which are the work of heathen 
authors, and most of which are 
full of the spirit of Paganism. 
Nearly all of these have been pre- 
served in Iceland, and sometimes 
an enthusiastic German antiquarian 
will hint a tender regret that little 
far-away Iceland was not allowed 
to remain longer undisturbed by 
intruding Obristianity. Enough, 
however, has been saved from the 
wreck to give us a very good idea 
of the old religion, and, in parti- 
cular, to make us understend why 
its adherents ate horse, and why 
its perverts did not. 

ese old gods were not thought 
to be careless of mankind, but 
were always roaming over the earth 
putting down goblins and witch- 
craft, causing war or peace, and 
making corn to grow. They de- 
lighted in the brave and true; but 
what pleased them as much as any- 
thing, was liberality in bloody 
sacrifices. “Iam bound to aid 
him,” says the goddess Freya. 
“He has raised me an altar, and 
made it red and slippery with the 
blood of cattle.” We are told of 
Leif, one of the discoverers of Ice- 
land, that he never would offer 
sacrifices, and we know he came to 
a bad end. They accepted every kind 
of living offering, but delighted most 
in the costliest ; sheep, oxen, horses, 
captives, the king’s son, or the 
king himself. When Earl Hako 
was sorely pressed by the rovers 
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of Jom, he cried for aid to his fa- 
vourite goddess, but she made no 
answer. Then he offered a 

but she would not listen. At last 
he offered the blood of his son, 
which she graciously accepted, and, 
descending in a bodily shape, sate 
on the prow of hié vessel, with 
arrows darting from every finger. 
And we hear of an atrocious old 
king who sacrificed one son after 
another to prolong his own life, 
and died when his subjects would 
not permit him to kill any more. 
If there was a famine, it was usual 
with the Swedes to sacrifice the 
king, just as we turn out a ministry 
in times of disaster. 

But human sacrifices were made 
only on very great occasions, such 
as the defeat of the Romans under 
Varus, or the threatened introduc- 
tion of Christianity into a country. 
The usual offering was sheep, oxen, 
or horses. Herds of these holy 
animals were usually fed apart in 
sacred places until their time was 
come; ‘“‘nemoribus ac lucis candidi 
et nullo mortali opere contacti,” 
says Tacitus. They were treated 
with the utmost respect, and we 
are expressly told that to pull their 
tails was an act of daring impiety: 
“Jube sut caude pilos convellere 
nefarium.”—Sax. G. Probably 
every temple had asacred enclosure, 
within which grazed the horses or 
cattle of the god. The particulars 
of one or two of these are very in- 
teresting. St. Willibrod, an English 
saint of the eighth century, came 
to Heligoland in the course of his 
missionary labours, Here he found 
a meadow, in the midst of which 
was a spring so holy that men durst 
not speak while they drew water: 
it was not lawful for a layman so 
much as to touch the cattle that 
were feeding around it. The saint 
polluted the spring by baptising 
three men in it, and killed and ate 
the holy cattle, to the horror of the 
heathens, who thought to see him 
smitten with frenzy or sudden 
death. 

Olaff Tryggvason is said to have 
found a similar holy meadow in 
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honour of Frey at Drontheim, 
where were kept sacred horses for 
the god himself to feed on. (We 
find other stories of Frey’s kindli- 
ness in eating and drinking with 
men. At Upsal he even conde- 
scended to. espouse a mortal 
maiden.) Olaf mounted one of 
the horses and rode on him to the 
temple, where he defied the god and 
hewed off his limbs. 

Many of these sacred animals 
have individual histories of their 
own. The following account of 
one of them is taken from a some- 
what rare Icelandic saga :— 

“Hrafnkell loved Frey best of 
the gods, and gave him half 
share in all the best things that he 
had. What he loved best was a 
bay horse, half of which he gave to 
his friend Frey, calling it Freysteed. 
He loved the horse so dearly, that 
he swore an oath he would be the 
death of him who should mount 
him without his leave.” He had 
fifty sheep and thirteen horses, 
which he gave in charge to one 
Einar, bidding him beware of 
mounting Freysteed, or he would be 
the death of him; but adding, he 
might ride any one of his remain- 
ing twelve horses he pleased. One 
morning the sheep were missing, 
and Einar, being in a hurry, rode 
after them on the sacred horse, and 
when he came home “the horse 
was all wet with sweat, and drip- 
ping from every hair, and he was 
mightily tired: then he turned 
round twelve times and neighed 
loudly, and ran down the valley 
to Hrafnkell’s house, where he sat 
at table: when the horse came to 
the door he neighed aloud. Then 
said Hrafnkell to the woman that 
was waiting, ‘Go to the door, for a 
horse neighed, and it is like the 
neighing of Freysteed.’ §So she 
told him he was outside, in very 
evil condition. Then out he went 
and saw Freysteed, and said, ‘Ill 
usage hast though reteived,my foster- 
child, but thou hadst thy wits 
about thee in coming to tell me: 
it shall be avenged; 80 now go 
home to thy mates.’” With that 
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he turned about and went home to 
his herd,. Next morning Hrafnkell 
informed. Einar he had the high- 
est regard for him and his family, 
but for his oath’s sake he felt 
he quite owed it to himself and 
to Frey to put him to death after 
what had passed; and he did so 
forthwith. The result ‘of this 
scrupulous fulfilment of his vow 
was & bloody feud, in the course of 
which Einar’s relations— who be- 
haved, we are told, with absurd 
age Sievert g pase throug 
y by a rope 
their ankles, till the blood i 
their eyes, stripped him of all that 
he had, and finally drowned poor 
Freysteed as the cause of all the 
mischief. The death of the sacred 
beast e his master’s religious 
rinci such a shock, that he 
eft off saying his prayers; ‘ For,” 
said he, ‘I do not see the use of 
worshipping the gods after this.” 
But faith in the divine power of 
the horse survived this blow, and 
long afterwards we hear of another 
Freysteed who was worshipped by 
his fond master, and who was the 
only horse in Western Iceland that 
durst draw a sledge through the 
snow-storm a witch had conjured 
up. This bold beast had a holy con- 
temporary, whose story shows how 
these sanctified animals were looked 
on by Christians, Thorgils, one of 
the early discoverers of Greenland, 
was ing his first voyage into the 
unknown icy ocean. He dreamt 
that Thor appeared to him, and en- 
deavoured by threats and promises 
to win him back to the old religion. 
But when he was not able to per- 
suade him, he said, ‘‘ Albeit, thou 
make me not thy god, yet pay me 
my own.” Thorgils mused on this 
and pevenver the god must be de- 
manding an ox which he had given 
him whilst yet a calf. When he 
awoke he determined to throw the 
ox overboard. And this he did, 
although they were short of provi- 
sions, in spite of the remon- 
strances of his heathen shipmates. 
As a proof of the antiquity of the 
practice, we may remember that 
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crazy Caligula, who wanted to raise 
his horse to the consulship, had 
seen a good deal of the Germans. 
The actual. sacrifice consisted in 
slaughtering the devoted animal; 
sprinkling his blood over the holy 
place; cutting off his head and set- 
ting it apart for the god; and eat- 
ing the rest of the flesh in his 
honour. We have numerous ac- 
counts of these banquets in the 
sagas and Ohureh historians. The 
most remarkable festival of the 
kind was held in Denmark every 
ninth year, when ninety-nine men 
and ninety-nine horses ‘were sacri- 
ficed. The recurrence of the num- 
ber nine shows the solemnity of 
the occasion; for there are nine 
worlds, nine holy trees, and nine 
fatal maidens who tarry nine years 
with mortal lovers; the grim 
mother of the giants has nine hun- 
dred heads, and when this world is 
passing away, Thor shall ree] nine 
paces and die; the wer-wolf is 
doomed to his unholy shape for 
nine days; his sister, the night- 


mare, has nine foals; the blood of 


a nine-year-old ox is a mighty 
charm, and a valuable augury is 
obtained by observing how a horse 
steps over nine spears. To refuse 
to partake of the meal which ac- 
companied a sacrifice was to insult 
the god and his guests; but it 
is obvious that for a Christian to 
share in such an entertainment was 
little short of open apostacy. How 
such a deed actually was regarded 
on all hands is best seen in the fa- 
mous incident in the life of Hako 
the Good, himself an excellent 
Christian, but before his age: it 
has often been told before, but 
will bear telling again. Snorri 
writes :— 


“King Hako was at a great religious 
banquet at Lade. It had always been 
his custom to feed apart with a few 
friends while the sacrifice was being 
offered, but the landowners clamoured 
against him because he did not sit on 
his seat of honour on this great occa- 
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sion; so he came and sate there, and 
when the first bowl was filled Earl 
Sigurd called upon the name of Odin 
and drank and passed it on to the King, 
and he took it and signed over it the 
sign of the cross. : 

“Then said one of the guests, ‘ Why 
has the King done this thing? does he 
refuse to offer sacrifice?’ But the Earl 
answered, ‘The. King has drunk in 
honour of Thor, as a strong man should, 
and he made over it the sign of Thor’s 
hammer.’ So the matter passed; but 
in the morning the guests said he must 
eat some horse-flesh: he stoutly re- 
fused, neither would he drink horse- 
broth. Then they threatened ‘to fall 
upon him; but Earl Sigurd strove’ to 
pacify them, and bade the King lean 
open-mouthed over the caldron whence 
ascended the steam from the horse- 
flesh. So the King bound over the 
vessel a linen cloth, and did as the Earl 
bade him; but both parties were ill- 
pleased. At Yule was another great 
festival, and twelve men who had most 
to do with sacrifices banded themselves 
together to compel the King to sacrifice. 
So first they slew three Christian priests 
and burnt three churches, and then they 
came to the feast with as many followers 
as possible. As soon as they were met 
together they came to the King in war- 
like fashion and required him to sacri- 
fice, or it should go ill with him. And, 
by the mediation of Earl Sigurd, it was 
agreed that the King should eat some 
mouthfuls of horse-liver and drink all the 
toasts without making the sign of the 
cross. But the King was very sad, and 
went away immediately, threatening to 
return with more followers and avenge 
this outrage. 


Poor Hako never quite recovered 
his spirits, and was ashamed even 
to ask for Ohristian burial. As an 
additional outrage a heathen bard 
sang such verses over his body as 
might have made him turn in his 
grave. The poet describes Odin 
sending for his friend Hako, and 
all the gods welcoming his arrival’ 
at Walhalla, where he shall revel 
till the day of doom.* 

This story makes very intelli- 
gible the frequent cautions of popes 
and bishops of the eighth and ninth 





* Hako’s Lament is a very fine specimen of the old Norse war-song, and the 
bard has worked in several passages from the Edda; thus giving to the song a 
little of the tone of a heathen hymn, and showing how completely Hako's fatal 
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centuries to abstain from meat of- 
fered to'idols. St. Boniface asks 

‘Gregory whether the faithful 
may ‘eat food offered ‘to idols if it 
be marked with the cross? and is 
told’ to observe the apostolic in- 
junction and abstain if eating 
would offend his brother; but the 
sin of eating such food profanely 
is so great, that baptism by a priest 
who. has done it is of. doubtful 
validity. Pope Zachary’s direc- 
tions are more precise. * Abstain,” 
he writes, ‘from jackdaws, crows, 
and storks; eat no beavers or 
hares, and touch no wild horse: 
my reverend brother must know all 
this from Holy Writ.” He further 
advises him’ not to eat bacon be- 
fore it has been smoked and boiled 
too, if circumstances permit. 

As soon as the Christians got 
the upper hand they began to 
employ more forcible arguments 
against all these abominations, 
and in the penal codes of the time 
we see breaches of religious duty 
and offences against public order 
denounced.on the same page. As 
every crime is ticketed with its ap- 
propriate penalty, we can under- 
stand at’ a glance the comparative 
heinousness of each transgression, 
and are at once impressed with the 
fact that no offence which a reason- 
ably respectable man of the period 
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would be likely to commit—such as 
theft, bigamy, or the murder of a 
stran ivalled in atrocity a de- 
liberate violation of Church 
tions, and that no ecclesiastical crime 
was of deeper dye than the advised 
eating of horse. “He that, having 
a wife,” says the old law of Nor- 
way, “taketh unto him another 
woman, shall pay a fine of three 
marks.” If a man ‘murdered an- 
other without aggravating circum- 
stences—that is to say, if the mur- 
dered man was not a rélation or 
bosom friend, if the fatal blow was 
not given in the churchyard; and 
if the murderer lost no time in 
telling the neighbours what he had 
done—he simply: retired into hon- 
ourable banishment. But the eat- 
ing of horse was a far more serious 
matter, and was as heavily pun- 
ished as high treason, eating meat 
in Lent, or deeds without a name. 
“ Tf a man eat hor'se or dog let him 
lose cattle, land, the king’s peace, 
and his goods, and go to a heathen 
country and return no more: to 
Ohristian men.”- Then follows the 
en) qualification: “ Howbeit 
e lose his way in a storm let 


sin 
if 
him fast seven days and then 
eat dog or horse, for it is better 
to eat dog than to be eaten by 
him. Nevertheless when he com- 
eth to a dwelling-house let him 





horse-banquet had identified him with his religious antagonists. We feel tempted 
to append a rough translation of a few lines :— 
7 ase the Mighty Monarch 

Of men and gods, 

To his daughters the Dealers-of-doom : 

‘ Fly down to the fighters 

And find me a king 

Who is worthy of Woden’s hall.’ ” 


Then follows a grand description of ‘Hako’s last battle 


th Wilich he ‘carte “ait 


before him, until the admiring Doom-Maiden’s voice, which he alone can hear, 


summons him to Walhalla. 


The bard ends with the mournful lines,— 


“ His bonds shall be broken, 
The Beast shall rise 
From hell to the homes of men, 
Ere so kindly a king 
Shall come once more 
To walk in the ways of earth. 


bed are our cattle, 


And dying our 
And fallow lie fiel 
The good king 


and lea : 


is sitting 


With the gods of his race ; 


But many. are the’ men 


that mourn.” 
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confess his fault to the first priest 
he shall meet, and submit to such 
penance as shall be laid upon him ; 
but if he shall conceal what he 
hath done he shall..lose land and 
oods, and be banished from the 
fand.” When the faith was in- 
troduced into Iceland the natives 
strenuously resisted this paternal 
legislation, and succeeded in carry- 
ing a compromise, by which it was 
mercifully provided that, in con- 
sideration of the severity of the 
climate and the difficulty of bring- 
ing up a large family, it should 
still be lawful for aman in reduced 
circumstances. to put to death any 
babies that were in his way, or to 
eat horse-flesh, provided always 
that he carried on the latter time- 
honoured practice in any unobtrus- 
ive manner, without shocking his 
weak brothers by an open indulgence 
in the forbidden dainty. But as 
Christianity gained strength these 
last shreds of toleration were swept 
away; in a few years the Nor- 
wegian Ecclesiastical Law was in 
full force in Iceland: if a man ate 


horse without starving for a fort- 
night, any man who met him was 
not only allowed but commanded 
to put him to death; and so far 
from being permitted to kill an 


unwelcome infant, the father was 
obliged under pain of banishment 
to have him baptised, and was 
bound by a very stringent poor-law 
to see to his support. The anti- 
pathy to horse-flesh soon grew so 
strong that the word “ horse-eater” 
became an abusive epithet equiva- 
len to “foul* Paynim,” and it is 
so applied to the Swedes, whose con- 
* yersion took place later than that 
of the other northern nations. 

But why was horse-flesh singled 
out for reprobation, when beef 
and mutton, which had also been 
largely used at heathen festivals 
(there was mutton on the board 
when Hako was obliged to eat 
horse), were allowed unless ac- 
tually offered to idols? The rea- 
son is, the horse was not holy 
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because he was offered, but wag - 
offered because he was holy, Quite 
apart from his consecration he. pes 
sessed many mysterious virtues, 
and seems to have been considered 
a kind of living goblin of more or 
less kindly disposition, but a 
lin still. . When Mad Tom in ‘Ring 
Lear’ sings— 
“ Swithold footed thrice the wold, 
Met the Night Mare and he nine fold, 
Bade her alight 
And her troth plight, 
Aroint thee, witch, aroint thee!” 


he is not stringing. together non- 
sensical rhymes about courting an 
indigestion, but is misquoting a 
widely known charm against a de- 
mon of the darkness. Acco 

to a Danish legend, the night-mare 
is the sister of the wer-wolf, and 
both are the dreaded offspring of a 
woman, who, by wicked spells, has 
eased the pains of childbirth. In 
old English, and in many kindred 
languages, the word “mare” means 
“horse,” and also “goblin,” and 
no doubt derives the latter mean- 
ing from the well-known magical 
powers of the animal; thus, in 4 
Norse saga, a wise woman inter- 
pone the dream of a man who 

as seen a red horse, says with a 
kind of pun on the double mean- 
ing of the word—“It is bad luck 
to dream of a horse, for a horse 
is a mare, and mare is man’s 
wraith.” These two meanings are 
capitally illustrated by another very 
old Norse legend :— 

“King Vanland spent the winter 
in Finland with Snow the old, 
whose daughter Drift he married. 
In the spring he went away pro- 
mising to return after three years; 
but, as ten years passed and he did 
not come, Drift sent for Huld the 
witch, and prevailed upon her by 
gifts so to work that Vanland must 
either come to Finland or die. 
When the witchcraft had been set 
to work, it made him long to go to 
Finland, but his advisers dissuaded 
him, saying, This longing to travel 





* “The King of Spain is a foul Paynim, and ’lieveth on Mahound.” 
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must be the device of the Finns. 
Then a heavy slumber. fell upon 
him-and he lay down to sleep; and 
when he had slept a while he cried 
out, ‘The mare tramples me.’ 
So his men went and would have 
helped him: and when they took 
him by the head, she trampled on 
his‘ legs till they were wellnigh 
broken; then they took him by the 
feet, and she kicked his head that 
he died.” This supernatural power 
of the horse is referred to in an old 
heathen spell of such power that 
the Christian writer who records it 
lacks courage to put it all down, 
and warns honest men not to take 
it into their mouths after dark. 
The witch, who seems to be laying 
on her foe the curse of the sleep- 
less eye, mutiers— 


“‘ May the horse trample on thee,— 
May thy straw prick thee. 


Whether the horse gained this 
equivocal reputation from the fre- 
quent use made of him in spells 
and auguries, or whether he was so 
used because he was previously 


deemed uncanny, we do not know. 
It is true we frequently hear of a 
cat possessed by the devil, and 
sometimes of a heathen cow that 

ts an army to flight; but the 

orse, living or dead, is always be- 
ing enyployed for supernatural pur- 


poses. ‘Tacitus tells us his neigh- 
ing was a most trustworthy omen, 
and in some parts of Germany it is 
lucky to hear it to this day. Grimm 
from whom we have drawn several 
curious particulars on the subject 
of German superstition, quotes a 
singular story of a friar whom the 
Livonian pagans were about to put 
to death, but first they consulted a 
horse: if he moved his right foot 
the prisoner was to live; if he 
moved. his left he was to die. In 
answer to the friar’s prayer the 
animal moved his right foot; but 
the heathen priest who stood by 
cried out, “‘ The God of the Chris- 
tians is upon the horse’s back ; rub 
him down and the god will fall off.” 
But after they had done so, the 
horse still moved his right foot, and 
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the friar was spared. He mentions 
also similar customs among the 
Pomeranians; and among his mo- 
dern superstitions is one 
which directs a sick woman to al- 
low a horse to eat out of her apron. 
When a warrior died, his ho in 
obedience to Odin’s precept, was laid 
under the’ same mound; and in old 
stories of profane men who violatethe 
sanctity of the grave, and wrestle 
with the dead man for his. buried 
treasure, the ghost of the departed 
becomes more dangerous when the 
bones of the horse lie by him. 

The magical power of a horse 
was in his head, which had the 
pee of terrifying men and spirits. 
f placed on a pole, especially of 
hazel wood, and carved with runic 
characters, the most darihg enemy 
could. not face it. There is a long 
story in Saxo of the employment 
of this device in battle: the foes 
against whom it was directed were 
obliged to execute a flank march 
to avoid the evil influence, just 
as Napoleon eluded the Mameluke 
battery at the Pyramids; and an 
old Saga tells us of a duel in 
which one of the combatants was 
prevented by a storm from keeping 
his appointment, whereupon his 
antagonist carved a horse head on 
a pole, the other end of which he 
drove through the heart of amare 
and planted in the earth: as the 
head looked towards his enemy’s 
dwelling he was thought to have 
sustained a fearfal affront. Even 
the plague itself had no power to 
pass such a spell. ; 

These and other similar rites 
did not at once disappear with the 
religion which had given them 
their chief force. The sermons and 
letters of missionary bishops show 
us that their converts were tho- 
rough believers in the efficacy of 
their old usages, and were very 
unwilling to drop them, ‘Sacri- 
lege is a mortal sin,” preaches St. 
Boniface, “by which I mean the 
worship of idols or the practice of 
divination by dead bodies.” “If 
a man destroy his neighbour by 
incantations he shall fast seven 
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years,” says Archbishop Egbert. 
“Suffer not your subjects,” writes 
Pope Gregory to the Queen of the 
Franks, “to work enchantments 
with the heads of animals;” 4 
réqnest which seems to have been 
complied with, as we find Oharle- 
magne imposing a fine of fifteen 
shillings on any one who should 
perform the magical rites which 
were condemned ‘by the Council 
of Lippestadt. In some nooks of 
Germany the head of a horse is still 
held to possess strange powers to 
ban and to bless; and many readers 
will remember the excellent old 
fairy tale of Falada, the horse who 
could talk, and whose. head was cut 
off lest he should tell what he had 
seen; but the murderer, being un- 
acquainted with magic, nailed the 
head upon a door-post, to her own 
confusion; for that is the precise 
situation which is most favourable 
to the development of the animal’s 
mysterious power. 

Horse-flesh is only one of many 
articles of food which were con- 
tinually being prohibited by popes, 
councils, and bishops. Some of 
these were forbidden as being con- 
trary to the spirit of the apostolic 
injunction to abstain from things 
strangled and from blood: such as 
dogs, cats, and all beasts which habi- 
tually eat carrion, the flesh of clean- 
feeding animals which had tasted 
human blood, or the honey of bees 
which had stung a man to death; 
some again because of their em- 
ployment in sacrilegious rites, such 
as beef or mutton which had been 
offered to idols—even a starving 
man might not eat such food with- 
out guilt; and many others because 
they were disgusting, for the Fa- 
thers of the early Ohurch felt 
themselves bound to teach the de- 
cencies of daily life as part of their 
religion; and some of their in- 
structions convince us that if an 
age of primitive innocence ever 
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existed, we need not look for ‘it 
among our heathen © forefathers, 
Here is an episcopal direction 
which we will leave in ‘the’ Latiny 
“Qui comedit’ scabiem aut vermie 
culos qui pediculi dicuntur, vel 
corporis aquam“bibit, sive stercorg 
comedit, xx dies pooniteat;” and 
that this prohibition of filth was 
not superfluous we see by a curious 
story of an early explorer on the 
coast of Greenland, who, in streag 
of weather, was sorely tempted by 
the devil, in the likeness'of a gull; 
to resort to one of the practices 
mentioned above; but he had power 
to withstand the trial.*' It is, how- 
ever, possible that some of these un- 
seemly habits were connected with 
witchcraft, for many of the’ spells 
with which we are acquainted were 
of a disgusting character. 

The sin of a breach of these rules 
was only lessened, not removed, by 
ignorance; for some small penance, 
usaally one-half, is imposed upon 
the man who has unwittingly eaten 
a filthy or accursed thing. That 
the soul could be polluted by 4 
mechanical act of the body was a 
notion more nearly allied to the 
old pagan superstitions than to the 
Ohristian religion; it ‘was but 
natural for a convert to be sick with 
horror when he discovered that the 
whale, whose flesh he had eaten, 
had been sent as an answer to 4 
prayer to Thor;t but the feeling 
was encouraged by the missionaries, 
because they found it begot a horror 
of the loathsome practices with 
which heathen spells and incanta- 
tions were accompanied. It was of 
course possible for a half-hearted 
convert to eat ‘horse without in- 
tending any reverence to Odin; 
but he was more secure from @ 
temptation to sacrilege if persuad 
that the animal had me so con- 
taminated by long employment in 4 
variety of wicked ceremonies, that 
even unknowingly to taste his flesh 





* This story is pleasantly told by Mr. Baring Gould in his amusing and valuable 


work on the Sagas of Iceland; but here as e 
e, 80, for the benefit of Arctic voyagers, we 


from calling a spade a 8 


where he not meee shrinks 
ill append 


a few words of the original Norse—*“ Menn hafa blandat saman sio ok blandi.” 


+ This happened to some ante-Columbian discoverers of America. 
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was to commit asin requiring spe- 
cial absolution, Abstinence from 
horse-flesh in those days closely re- 
sembled teetotalism at present. 
We do not indeed find in old writers 
the reasonings with which we are 
now so familiar; for the Ohurch in 
the eighth century was not in the 
habit of employing verbal argu- 
ments; but we can easily. under- 
stand what is to be said in favour 
of legislation against a man if he 
persists in eating a steak that re- 
calls to, the minds of his neigh- 
bours certain. scenes of impious 
revelry into which they half long to 
, relapse. 

For. good or for. evil, the horse 
has had his day; the military em- 
blem in which our forefathers hailed 
the protecting presence of Frey, 
and of: other unknown but mighty 
agencies, and before which Roman 
and Pict quailed in religious panic, 
is now seen only on the useless 
shield of Brunswick, or on the caps 
of Kentish volunteers. Men whose 
ancestors thought horse-flesh ex- 
actly half as foul an abomination 
as human flesh itself, sit down to 
this strange food as calmly as though 
they were. about to make trial of 
eland... We readily acquit the hun- 
dred and fifty respectable gentle- 
men who .on a recent Thursday 
made the experiment, of any inten- 
tion to;do reverence to him from 
whom that day is named; but there 
are many bitter old laws, civil and 
ecclesiastical; in which allusion is 
made te “ Ohristianos illos qui sive 
verbis sive operibus diabolum co- 
lunt.” The penalties are too numer- 
ous to mention, but a few of them 
are. loss. of-goods and chattels, per- 
petual imprisonment, and the burial 
of a dog. All things pertaining to 
the jurisdiction of the Ohurch of 
England over a disaffected member 
are enveloped in awful and daily 
thickening obscurity; and the pro- 
jectors of the next eqnine orgy 
would do well first to satisfy them- 
selves that recent legislation has 
abrogated the lawsof Canute. That 
they will readily obtain, a favour- 
able opinion of counsel we do not 
doubt—when does any unnatural 
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son who seeks to inflict 'a wound on 
his poor old spiritual mother fail 
to find a flaw in her rusty armour? 
But we entreat those well-meaning 
persons who are striving te change 
the diet of a race; and also other 
conscientious introducers of new- 
fangled practices in Ohurch and 
State, to pause before they lend fur- 
ther strength to the perilous maxim, 
that all things ‘may rightly be done 
which are not forbidden, totidem 
verbis, by some lawful . authority. 
For innovation is like horse- 
Vappétit vient en mangeant, and 
when we have robbed our cats and 
dogs of the morsels we now. distri- 
bute to them temptingly displayed 
upon skewers, we shall soon pro- 
ceed to cast a greedy eye upon 
Grimalkin .and Toby, all whese 
grossness will then have been purged 
away by a purely vegetable. diet. 
These successive steps of the un- 
bridled appetite which has cast 
aside all the restraints of conven- 
tionality seem to be foreshadowed 
in the following graphic lines of the 
Scottish ballad :— 
“In there came a griesly ghost, 
Stood stamping on the floor.” 
* * ” * * * 
* w 7 * * 
(Ghost loguitur.) 
“*Some meat, some meat, ye King Hen- 
rie 
Some meat ye gie tome!” 
‘And what meat’s in this house, ladye, 
That ye’re na welcome tie? ’ 
*O ye’se gae kill your berry-brown 


And serve him up to me.’ 


“OQ when he killed his berry-brown steed, 
Wow gin his heart was sair! 
She ate him a’ up, skin and bane, 
Left naething but hide and hair. 


“+ Mair wont mair meat, ye King Hen- 
rie 


Mair meat ye gie to me!’ 
‘And what meat’s in this house, ladye, 
vig Dd eee 2’ ileal 
ye doslay your gude grey houn 
‘And bing them a tone? : 
“O when he élew his grey houndes, 
| Wow but his heekt wee tele! 


She’s ate them a’ up, ane by ane, 
Left naething but hide and hair:” 
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This terrible visitor was really a 
lady of high degree, who was in the 
habit of acting inithis extraordinary 
manner in order to test the polite- 
ness of her hosts; but King Henrie 
may be pardoned for having inferred, 
as at first he did, that the stranger 
was none other than “ the fiend that 
wons in hell.” 

There is really no saying where 
we shall arrive at last if we once 
make up our minds to overstep all 
the barriers of custom and instinct 
unless they are fortified by the pre- 
cise words of some recent Act of 
Parliament, or of one of the ten 
commandments; for we cannot call 
to mind any text, or any modern 
canon, article, or statute, which for- 


bids the eating of an animal that is: 


far dearer to.us than horse or dog: 
like other startling practices which 
a. our Churches and parks, 
it has been thought an impos- 
sible evil, against which legisla- 
tion is superfluous. Nay, we may 


perhaps find we have opened the 
door to a yet more serious mischief, 


for we have seen that the two 
abominations which the professors 
of the old superstition were the 
most unwilling to relinquish were 
horse-eating and infanticide. Now 
there is a curious sort of family 
likeness between the motives which 
underlie these two pestilent habits. 
We have already shown that a man 
ate horse partly because he was 
anxious to propitiate the powers 
that dwell in heaven or “in another 
place,” and partly because there 
was little else for him to eat. So 
when a man “carried out” a child, 
as it was euphemisticdlly expressed, 
he too was trying to make the best 
of both worlds, for by the infant’s 
death he at once relieved himself 
from the. burden of a large family, 
and he did the godsa pleasure. The 
religious character the act was 
so fully recognized that in Iceland 
it was considered a great liberty to 
pick up the child of @ neighbour 
after he had “earried it out,” even 
if the compassionate busybody in- 
tended to be at the expense of edu- 
cating the infant himself. Both 
these customs were very properly 
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put down by the strong arm ofthe 
Ohurch without any regard to 
scruples of conscience or 
inconvenience, and we are not 
aware that the strict prohibitions 
which were then recorded have 
ever been withdrawn. May we not 
fear that if we of our own private 
judgment venture to revive one of 
these long-disused rights we shall 
weaken the feelings which condemn 
the other? There is indeed too 
much reason to dread that the dis 
cussion has already done mischief, 
for it is stated by a writer in the 
‘Church and the: World,’ a pubdli- 
cation which itself warmly advo-. 
cates = wee de hgh: cus- 
toms, that the i wayfarer 
in London dtrests dares not pie 
up a bundle of rags, because he 
knows it contains a baby, and that 
the metropolitan canals are choked 
with the bodies of murdered inno- 
cents. Matters could not have 
been much worse in Iceland in the 
year of grace 1000, and the Norse 
man seems to have had a softer 
heart than the Londoner, for we 
do sometimes read in the Sagas of 
a castaway infant being picked ‘up. 
However, all evils bring with them 
some countervailing blessings, and 
it is possible that our growing 
familiarity with strange flesh 
“carrying out”;may help us 
settle the great question of the day. 
When Swift brought forward his 
famous sugyestio ms for ameliorat- 
ing the condition of the Irish 
santry, he was far in advance of his 
age; and his “modest proposal for 
preventing the children of the poor 
in Ireland from being a burden to 
themselves and their country,” 
shocks our feelings even at the 
present day; but “they are dan 
gerous guides the feelings,”. and 
public opinion ripens so- rapidly 
nowadays that we shall no doubt 
soon hear that some right hononr- 
able gentleman has become sud- 
denly impressed by the urgency of 
the crisis, and has introduced cer- 
tain resolutions the effect of which 
will be to make Young Ireland a 
valuable addition to the resources of 
the Empire. 
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UNLUCKY TIM GRIFFIN, HIS LOVE AND HIS LUCE. 


PART L. 


Mosr of us, in the range of our 
intimacies, must be acquainted 
with certain individuals who seem 
to succeed in everything, and with 
certain others who are as uniformly 
unsuccessful. I allude, of course, 
to cases where there is no outward- 
ly visible reason for the difference, 
but, on the contrary, an apparent 
equality’ of conditions and advan- 


in another age—in a more gold- 
en age than this—the outside world 
looking on, lazily accounted for the 
plienomenon by describing these 
persons as “lucky” and “ unlucky” 
oa. ter abt Men who prospered 
exceptionally had a certain amount 
of personal merit deducted from 
their credit side and placed to their 
debit under the title of “ good 
fortune ;”’ while a reverse process, 
in the case of the exceptionally un- 
prosperous, toned down for them 
the net result of personal incapa- 
city. In the “ brave days of old” 
a general among the Romans was 
not more valued for his address 
and valour than for his fortuna 
or “good luck;” and, in the same 
age, & man whose undertakings 
miscarried, could transfer the blame 
from himself to some such personi- 
fication of ill-luck as a raven 
croaking at him from the left-hand 
side of the way, or a stumble of his 
own shambling feet on his thresh- 
old of a morning. And so, for a 
tong time, these ideas of good and 
bad luck throve, and did very well 
in the world, and, modified by 
time, descended through many 
generations of men, none of whom 
need, by his own admission at 
least, be either a blockhead or an 
incapable, when Bad Luck, with 
flocks of attendant scapegoats, was 
ready to take up and bear away 
his burthen. No wonder the idea 
throve. 

But all that has changed now; 


for we have lighted upon an iron, 
inexorable age, with a passion for 
analysis—a requiring age that re- 
fuses to believe in abstract ideas as 
final causes of tangible effects—an 
age that is not given to euphemisms 
—wherein a spade is merely a 
spade, and a noodle a noodle, the 
leftward croakings of a myriad 
ravens notwithstanding; finally, 
on a prosaic age, in which a tree 
is known by its fruits: and so, if 
you would not quarrel with the 
age, you must abjure the doctrines 
of luck, good and bad, as “ dam- 
nable doctrines and positions,” and 
keep shouting and believing that 


“ Man, if Man, is master of his Fate.” 


I thus abjure, shout, and believe; 
but a rule without an exception 
falls to the ground, and for me Tim | 
Griffin supplies the necessary prop. 
Advisedly I write him down an un- 
lucky man—the unlucky man, if 
you please; for if there never was 
another, his is a case in which the 
epithet seems justified. He never 
succeeded in anything, and yet it 
would have puzzled the acutest 
analyst to say why. In ability and 
energy he was quite above the 
average of his compeers, nor was 
there any apparent deficiency in 
his character of the other elements 
which promote success; yet he 
failed. e worst of it was that 
his and misfortunes were 
not simply and misfortunes 
over which sympathising friends 
might sorrow with him; they 
were generally aggravated by an 
entourage of the ludicrous, in 
sence of which pity was dissolved 
in mirth, 

Puck must have presided at his 
nativity, and tweaked him in the 
cradle, roughened the nap of his 
flannel wrappings, and intensified 
the gastric of his infancy. 
Certain it is that the “shrewd and 
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knavish sprite” has dogged him 
rsistently through his maturer 
life, all the leading episodes of 
which are stamped with the im- 
press of his malignant gambols. It 
is an episode thus characterised 
that I am now going to chronicle. 
Tim and I. began ie together 
on the same form at Harrow, and 
I thus became acquainted, at a very 
early. period, with, his idiosyn- 
crasies, or rather with those of his 
evil genius. He must have spent 
no inconsiderable part of his school 
life in expiating the offences of 
undiscovered criminals; for at 
this time the bias of his evil 
genius seemed to lie in the direc- 
tion of fathering ownerless offences 
upon him. In all large societies, 
whether of men or boys, there is 
always a vast amount of unappro- 
priated crime; but as long as Tim 
was at Harrow, I am sure the ave- 
rage of that institution, in this re- 
spect, must have been exceptionally 
low, for no sooner was an offence 
committed than straightway there 
sprang up around my hapless friend 
a thicket of criminating circum- 
stantial evidence, in which, inno- 
cently and vicariously, but. inevi- 
tably, he played the réle of the 
entangled ram. I left school. a 
year before Tim, and entered the 
army; he remained behind to 
qualify for the University, whither 
he, in due time, repaired. Puck, 
however, had other views for him, 
so ere long circumstances ‘‘ over 
which he had no control” induced 
him to shake the academic dust 
from his feet, and, like me, to ex- 
change the gown for the sword. 
Thus it came about that, some few 
months before the commencement 
of my narrative, my old friend and 
I found ourselves once more to- 
gether, our. respective regiments 
being both quartered at Gibraltar. 
At the time my, story opens the 
Gibraltar season was nearly over; 
that season so delightful on a first 
experience, and so especially weari- 
some on a repetition. It had been 
a brilliant one, The picnics in 
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the Cork wood had been frequent 
and successful; there had D 
many great runs with the Cal 
hounds. It is even a tradition 
in the garrison to this day, I 
believe, that they killed a fox that 
winter, but with this.I am unable 
to charge my memory. There had 
been a six. weeks’ season of garri- 
son theatricals, in whiéh the most 
eminent sons of Roscius had sor. 
passed even themselves; ‘but, above 
all things, there had been lots of 
balls. A hospitable Governor .reign- 
ed on the Rock—a kind old ‘man 
who loved to see young and happy 
faces about him,—and the vener- 
able walls of “The Convent” (his 
official residence) were constantly 
thrown open, not for mere hum- 
drum ‘at homes,” receptions, con- 
versaziones, and the like, but for 
downright good balls, with lots of 
good music and lots of good floor 
for the dancers, lots of supper. for 
the chaperons, and a _ perpetual 
buffet for  tippling papas who 
might otherwise have been restive. 
Can more be said in favour of his 
Excellency’s, entertainments? The 
Rock took its, cue from the Cen- 
vent—“ dressed by the centre,” in 
fact—and all the inhabitants, Eng- 
lish and Spanish, vied with e 
other in keeping alive the’ game of 
gaiety. It is an axiom in social 
chemistry that when, red-coats and 
bright eyes are brought into close 
propinguity, combustion, ensues, 
and nowhere is this truer than, at 
“ Gib,” where the bright eyes. of 
the Spanish sefioritas are; man-. 
cwuvred with a skill peculiar to 
themselves, and almost as unique 
as their. faculty of expressing in 
the airy movements of the fan the 
language of all the passions. It 
must be confessed, however, that the 
* faces tndegue Cupidinis ”) which 
there burned brightly during the 
season were by no means < 

of asbestos; the love. that. sprang 
on the Rock, was, not. generally. a 
plant of that nature which thrives 
on the watering of memory and 
absence. It sprang up, sudden 
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and mature, like the wondrous 
lant of the Eastern magician, and 
Fisappeared as rapidly when the 
last notes of ‘ The girls we left be- 
hind us’ warned the partners in 
its culture that the hour had come to 
say “Good-bye.” 

But if the red-coat loved and 
sailed away, the maiden who re- 
mained did not wear the willow. 
The same pocket-handkerchief that 
waved a tear-draggled adieu to 
Transport A. flaunted its still damp 
bunting in tribute of weleome to 
Transport B. as it steamed into 
the harbour with a cargo of new 
adorers. This season had been 
one of many conquests. In all the 
six barracks there was sighing and 
tearing of hair. Ensigns and lieu- 
tenants had been bowled over by 
the dozen, several captains had 
been hit, and it was even whisper- 
ed that a field-officer, whose age 
and rotundity should have been a 
guarantee against such frivolities, 
was the victim of a secret flame. 
Old Boraccio, the Spanish master, 
had been nearly worked to death 
in teaching conversational Spanish 
of an amatory tendency to the young 
Britons, and in gracefully rounding 
the periods of certain billets-doux, 
which were written *‘ merely as ex- 
ercises, don’t you see?” 

It had by no means escaped my 
notice that Tim Griffin had been 
carrying on a very desperate flirta- 
tion with the Sefiorita Amalia 
Oayrasso, the only child of a rich 
merchant prince of the town, 4 
ci-devant (perhaps not altogether 
ci-devant) smuggler. Old Ouragoa, 
as he was called, was a terrible 
reprobate, in every sense of the 
term—a violent, brutal, domineer- 
ing old reprobate, the detestation 
of society and the terror and tor- 
ment of his daughter’s life. She 
was @ very pretty girl, and a very 
nice girl, too, in her way, but deep- 
ly addicted to flirtation. Several 
suitors had wooed and even won 
her consent, but her father was al- 
ways a stumblingblock. ._He hated 
the English, and he loved money. 
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Amalia’s suitors were invariably 
English, and coirless as the Eng- 
lish officer is apt to be, so matters 
were never arranged. I had watch- 
ed several of her little affairs, and 
notably one with a certain Captain 
Buttonshaw of the Rifles, who had 
been Tim’s immediate predecessor, 
and whom the harsh refusal of 
Oayrasso pére had driven into a 
six months’ exile in England. He 
had returned, indeed, just at the 
end of the season, but there was no 
renewal of their relations—patent, 
at least, to the public. On one 
occasion, certainly, I had come 
upon them unawares, when they 
were in close and eager conversa- 
tion of a—well, certainly not of a 
hostile character. That, however, 
might have been the “ eternal’ adieu” 
which all well-regulated lovers bid 
each other under such circum- 
stances; the gentleman solemnly 
undertaking that, from that date, 
his heart shall be dead and marbly, 
and the lady that her hand, which 
(oh, ye tears!) is ere long wielding 
the helm of the next eligible offerer’s 
establishment, shall shrivel in eter- 
nal spinsterhood. 

This may have been the nature 
of the rather florid interview in 
which I surprised them, At any 
rate, the Sefiorita smiled with un- 
mistakable kindness upon Tim. As 
for him, he was evidently in the last 
stage of imbecility. 

During this gay season I had 
seen a great deal of my old chum. 
He had been in the thick of every- 
thing, and he had been a success. 
Who so daring as he to ride up the 
crags, or swim his horse across the 
Guadiaro, or dive into the eerie 
recesses of the Oork forest behind 
the “ Oalpes,” in full ery? Who so 
esteemed for the deadly precision 
of his left-hand bowling, or for his 
“ service ” in the racket-court? What 
debutant on the boards had had a 
eae success? a was a “ =. 
in -the garrison; always po q 
here he was really a Ceard.” and 
now his triumph was culminating 
in the smiles of the prevailing 
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belle and heiress of the Rock. I 
rejoiced over all this, but I rejoiced 
th trembling. It was contrary 
to experience that his evil genius 
should fail ere long to check this 
career of prosperity. Something 
dreadful must be in store for him. 
To me thus meditating, one morn- 
ing, towards the close of the carni- 
val, appeared my friend himself. 
His countenance wore a most baf- 
fling combination of expressions, in 
which joy, anxiety, doubt, and 
rbation were all represented. 
“Halloa!” I thought, “a crisis.” 
“Good morning, Tim.” 

“Good morning, Fred,” he re- 
plied abstractedly, lighting a cigar, 
and folding himself out in an arm- 
chair. His eye was vacant, and he 
smoked in silence for some minutes, 
I curiously regarding him through 
circumambient mists. 

“You're lively this morning, Tim,” 
I said, at last. 

“What! eh? oh yes, of course: 
look here, Fred” (suddenly waking 
up), “I don’t know whether I’m a 
d—d fool or not.” I intimated 
that the problem presented no 
difficulty to my mind, and he went 
on. “The fact is, Fred, I’m in 
love—horribly in love—horribly.” 

“T know you are,” I replied. 

“You do? How on earth do you 
know?” 

“ You told me,” said I. 

“T told you? Ineversaid a word 
to any one but her.” 

“Nevertheless you told me, and 


F< {Gib into the b 4 a 
on’t suppose, you owl, that it’s 
n to stand in the Alameida, 
beat a drum, and shout, ‘O yez! 


O yez!! O yez!!! I Tim Griffin 
am in love,’ to advertise the fact, 
when you are everlastingly hanging 
on to Amalia Oayrasso; daneing or 


riding or walking with her, or if 
not, glaring with these great goose- 
berry eyes of yours” (Tim was very 
proud of the features in question) 
“like an indignant sheep, at any 
fellow who is—— Yes, you're in 
love, Tim; and, to revert to your 
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original train of thought, you're a 
d—d fool for your pains.” 

“No, Fred,” he replied, “I don’t 
think Iam; at all events I’m the 
happiest fellow in the world, I’ve 
proposed, Fred!” 

“T know you have,—last night at 
old Ravello’s ball.” 

“How the deuce,—now, how on 
a can you know that?” cried 

m 


“Never mind, you did pro 
and she accepted you, and oak 
celebrated the event by immedi- 
ately upsetting a glass of champagne 
and a liberal-sized lemon-ice on to 
the shoulders of a venerable Con- 
tessa who did not bless you for it.” 

“Why, you’re a conjuror, Fred!” 

** No, mi amigo, tengo los ojos.” 

* Well, then, I am engaged; and 
talk of my bad luck! Why, I’m 
the luckiest fellow upon earth! to 
think of an angel—a perfect thor- 
ough-bred angel—with eyes——” 

‘We'll sink that, Tim, please.” 

“Well, to think of snch a girl 
taking a fancy to me!—a mere 
soldier—a——”’ 

“Force of habit, Tim,” I said. 

“What do you mean?” he ex- 
claimed. 

“Why, it’s a way she has; she 
had exactly the same game with 
—with Buttonshaw of the Rifles, 
for instance, and——” 

“ Buttonshaw be blowed! ”’ shout- 
ed the lover. “She told me all 
about that; it was a childish affair 
—ages ago—she was but an infant, 
and rather looked on Buttonshaw 
as an uncle than in any other light, 
yet the gossips did talk, she said.” 

As uncle Buttonshaw had been 
in the ascendant seven months be- 
fore, Miss Amalia must have achiev- 
ed a rather rapid transit from in- 
fancy to well-fled adolescence ; 
however, I s the lover and 
went on— Well, Tim, you're in 
love, and engaged to an angel, the 
brevet-niece of Buttonshaw, and 
you're happy and lucky and all the 
rest of it; but aprés? what are you 
going to do?” 
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“Do? marry her, of course.” 

“Hm! of course; yes, and the 
means of livelihood?” 

“Well, I have two hundred a- 
year and my pay, and my aunt is 

to cut up for twenty thousand ; 
and then old Oayrasso ought to 
stand something, if he doesn’t 
object.” 

“But he will object—he object- 
ed to Bu—that is, he’s a can- 
tankerous old pig, and is sure to 
object.” 

“T don’t see why he should,” 
said Tim. “I’m of good family 
and decent prospects; the only 
thing is the religion—that’s a bore. 
I might recant, though—why the 
dickens shouldn’t I recant? A 
consin of mine married a Jewess, 
and he recanted — went to syna- 
gogues and things; got his wife, 
annexed her fortune, and then de- 
canted himself back again into the 
Christian faith. Yes, Fred, Til 
recant, I think; or I'll tell him 
I've got undeveloped leanings — 
yearnings, Fred, eh ?” 

“All right,” I said; “but what 
are you going to do now?” 

“That’s the very thing I’ve 
come about. I want to consult 
you about tackling Oayrasso; shall 
I write or speak, which ?”’ 

“Oh! write certainly.” 

“Then you'll help me, like a 
good fellow; come on.” 

I liked Tim, I even loved him, 
but I liked mischief and a lark 
almost as well; so, being very 
young, I plunged into the affair 
without a thought beyond the pre- 
sent amusement, and taking up 4 
pen prepared to act as Tim’s scribe 
and friend in council. 

“Spanish or English, Tim?” I 


inquired. 
“Oh! English, of course; he 
knows I could not write a word of 


Spanish, and the old fellow speaks 
English like Johnson’s Diction- 
ary.” 

So we struggled through the 
following, with many pauses for 
disputation :— 
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“Dear Sir,—The graces of your 
daughter —the beautiful Sefiorita 
Amalia—must have often suggested 
to her father’s heart that the time 
would come when some aspiring 
suitor would seek to deprive him 
of his treasure. You will not be 
surprised, therefore, when I an- 
nounce myself as that suitor; when 
I tell you that I love your daugh- 
ter and that she loves me; when I 
say to you, ‘Give me this fairest 
floweret of the Rock, that I may 
wear her next my heart for ever 


and ever.’ To advert to more sub- 
lunary matters. I cannot, at pre- 
sent, offer my bride much of this 


world’s wealth. You are aware 
that. in the British army we 
look for our reward rather in 
honour than in pelf; but my regi- 
mental pay, which may be roughly 
stated at £100 per annun, is forti- 
fied by a private income of twice 
that amount. This is not a large 
income; but Amalia has frugal 
tastes, and with prudence and any 
little addendum which your kind- 
ness may suggest, we shall, I doubt 
not, do very well with it as a be- 
ginning. There is but one other 
subject and I have done; it is one 
of delicacy, and I approach it with 
constraint. It is that of religion. 
I am well aware that my Amalia 
and I have been reared in different 
folds. I am, however, no bigot, 
and of late my mind has been 
much turned towards your noble 
faith, and certain vague and unde- 
fined yearnings in that direction 
tell me that fuller light and kindly 
instruction might eventuate in 
ak your daughter and me one 
in faith as we are already united 
in love. A parallel case in my 
own family has been attended by 
the happiest results, Pardon me 
if I you to contemplate for a 
moment «a picture of ex 

beauty which suggests itself to my 
mind. It is co cas aeere 
parent (yoursel ing a 
firm but gentle a the faltering 
steps of a wayward son-in-law (me), 
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and leading him back, as a wor- 
shipper, to those altars at which 
the old man had recently, in faith, 
resigned his daughter (Amalia) to 
the neophyte. I will add no more 
but to pray you for an early an- 
swer, as, if all goes well, I should 
hope to offer you, in the course of 
the afternoon, the right hand of 
filial affection—I am, dear Sir, 
faithfully yours, 
“TrwoTHy GRIFFIN, 


“Ensign, —th Regiment.” 


“ Bravo, Fred.” 

“ Bravo, Tim.” 

The precious production was 
read over, approved nem. con., and 
despatched with all convenient 
speed. 

We had not long to wait for an 


answer. Tim turned pale when. it 
arrived, and, after fumbling it in 
his hands for a little, gave it over 
to me, saying, ‘I’m too nervous to 
open it,—take the plunge for me, 
old fellow.” 

“Halloa!” I cried, “it’s in 
Spanish; how about Dr. Johnson, 
e ] 

I soon saw the reason. The 
writer had been too eager to vent 
his wrath to hamper himself with 
an unfamiliar language; for though 
the tone of the epistle was calm, 
each particular letter was spurty 
and bristling with indignation. 
The following is a translation :— 


“Dear Sir,—I have received 
your letter of to-day’s date. I am 
a man of business. In trade, re- 
ciprocity is a fundamental idea. 
In the arrangement you propose 
(which P sed highflown verbiage 
at once discovers to be of a pure- 
ly business nature) I recognise 
no such element. I am a _ rich 
man, and my daughter, if I choose, 
will be rich; whereas you, by 
your own showing, are virtually 
' & beggar. Therefore, there can 


be no fair. transaction between 
us. I. admire speculation even 
when it is bold, but it requires 
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a basis. To speculate sucessfully 
@ man must have some more con- 
vertible capital than ‘ vague and un- 
defined religious yearnings,’ which 
have no exchangeable value in any 
market known to me. Declining, 
therefore, your alliance on behalf 
of my daughter, and, on my own 
account, the honour of becomi 
your spiritual supervisor, I 
conclude by advising you for the 
future, when writing to a stranger, 
not to assume that he is necessarily 
as imbecile as yourself—I have 
the honour to be your obedient 
servant, 

“Juan Cayrasso. 


P.S—You will please to consi- 
der ali acquaintance between your- 
self and my daughter as absolutely 
at an end.” 


It was a deathlike silence that 
reigned for some minutes in Offi- 
cers’ Quarters No. 24 after the 
descent of this outrageous bomb- 
shell, The intended neophyte sat 
bolt upright in his chair, with his 
legs tucked under it, his eyes and 
mouth “at their fall extension,” 
motionless. I was seized with a 
fierce desire to laugh, but it was no 
surprise to me; I had pretty well 
foreseen it. Yet I had never 
thought that Tim was seriously 
hit, and had believed that, after a 
due amount of swearing at his 
luck, his “rebound” would make 
him acquiesce in the inevitable. 
But Tim didn’t swear or express 
himself spasmodically at all. . He 
sat quite still, ‘‘staring right on 
with calm, eternal eyes.” This 
was serious, so after a time I 
essayed consolation, bursting out 
into those rough and cheery com- 
monplaces which are supposed to 
meet occasions of the sort. 

“Why, Tim, old boy! never 
hang your head for a thing of the 
sort. Ouragoa is an old hound, no 
doubt of that, but, after all, Miss 
Amalia is—— well, there are as 
good fish in the sea as ever came 
out of it. You could never have 
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seriously meant to marry her, you 
know, 80 it’s as well to be out. of it 
at once. Fancy a fellow marrying 
at your age! and obliged to cut 
the service, or stay in it and lose all 
thefun. Liberty, my poe otapen: | 
like liberty! A das pinafores an 
perambulators, and 


“ ¢ Vive la joie! cigars and cognac 

Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 

With these we'll bivouac—ac—ac— 

Noa / 
And I accompanied the last bars 
of my melody with those whole- 
souled thumps on the back of the 
patient with which such argu- 
ments of consolation are invariably 
clinched. Tim woke up, but he be- 
trayed no healthy symptom; on the 
contrary, he was perfectly calm. Evi- 
dently a bad case. At last he spoke. 

“You're a good fellow, Fred, 
and I’m grateful and all that, but 
it won’t do; you mistake the case; 
I’m serious, and I'll marry that 
girl in spite of all the fathers in 
Ohristendom.” 

“ Whew!” I whistled, “ don’t be 
a fool, Tim; come and havea game 
of rackets—nothing like exercise for 
dispelling the vapours.” 

“No, I won’t; I won’t stir from 
this room, Fred. Send for a brandy- 
and-seda, and give me your biggest 
cigar and let me think.” 

I yielded: the required refresh- 
ments were produced, and Tim 
thought. What a pace the fellow 
smoked and drank at to be sure! 
and what a pace he seemed to be 
thinking at too as the stimulants 
began to take effect. He knit his 
brows, clinched his fists, twisted his 
hair into Mephistophelian horns— 
he beat the devil’s tattoo, he rose up 
and tore wildly around the table, 
cracked my aquarium with the shod 
of his sword, and sat down upon my 
shako, which collapsed. At last he 
emptied his glass with a gulp, and, 
dashing the butt of his cigar into the 
grate, stood up an altered man. 

“Fred, I’ve made up my mind.” 

“High time,” said I, ruefully, 
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de-indenting my martial head-dress. 
“Well?” 

“Yon'll stand by me, won't 
you?” 

‘*Let me hear—yes, of course I'll 
stand by you in any case.” 

“T shall want your assistance, for 
I’ve made up my mind to elope with 
Amalia!” 

“Elope with her! why, you're 
crazy.” 

“Not a bit of it. Ill fight the 
old scoundrel with his own wea- 
pons. I'll smuggle her, Fred— 
carry her off from under his nose. 
I’ve thought it all out, and I only 
want your assistance.” 

A thrill of joy shot through my 
mischievous soul. 

An elopement! — unhoped - for 
bliss! But conscience whispered 
that I should make some show of 
doing the mentor, so I replied, “It 
would be dreadfully imprudent--it 
would aggravate the fact of matri- 
mony—it would make a row at 
home; but, after all, do’ you think 
the Sefiorita would consent to such 
an escapade ?”’ 

“T have no doubt about it, Fred. 
When I proposed to her, I spoke of 
the chances of her father refusing 
his consent, and, oh! Fred, she— 
the angel—fixing her beautiful liquid 
eyes upon me with an expression of 
—of——”” 

“Never mind her eyes, please; 
what did she say?” - 

‘Well, she said something in 
Spanish, out of the Bible, about 
Ruth, and having no father or 
mother but me, from which I 
gathered that she doesn’t love her 
parent, and would rather prefer 
eloping to not. Fred, that girl 
adores me!” I was aware that 
there is no act of impetuosity and 
self-sacrifice too wild for a Spanish 
damsel when her affections are en- 
gaged, and that such was the case 
with Amalia at present I was half- 
inclined to believe. 

“Well but, Tim, you must think 
of the sinews of war; if Ouracoa 
refuses to be reconciled, which is 
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most probable how about money? 
The aunt won’t forgive a Popish 
niece, will she?” 

“Tve thought of that: my aunt 
is a good old girl—a stiffish Metho- 
dist certainly, but the soul of good 
nature ; besides, I have only to hint 
that her influence might attract a 
Romish lamb into the Protestant 
fold, and she’ll be all right. Amalia 
shall have the ‘ undefined yearnings ’ 
this time, Fred.” 

“Tim, you’re a villain, and I dis- 
approve of you; but there’s no 

reasoning with you—never 
was; besides, your happiness is at 
stake, and I’m your oldest friend, 
and I’ve given you my word, so I'll 
see you through it, coute gue coute.” 

Conscience thus appeased, I re- 
ceived Tim’s thanks, with the air of 
aman who is about to commit an 
act of heroic self-sacrifice in friend- 
ship’s cause. 

“And have you thought of de- 
tails, Tim? It’s easy to say ‘ elope,’ 
but how? whither? when?” 

“ve thought it all out. First 
of all, you and I (for you must go 
with us to do propriety) will get a 
week’s leave to go and shoot on the 
other side. We'll have a felucca, 
and lots of guns, dogs, grub, and 
all that, put on board. We’ll give 
out to the public that it’s to be a 
tremendous chasse, and then Amalia, 
and you and I, and your fellow Ze- 
bedee (we must take him), will 
quietly go on board at night, ten 
hours before programme, and whip 
over to Tetuan. The Vice-Consul 
there is a young fellow, and an old 
friend of mine. He'll make no 
bones of executing a civil marriage, 
and then—why then we're all right 
—we’ll come back with colours 
fying, and drums beating, go to 

arch in both folds, and snap our 
fingers at papa. Youll give the 
bride away, and a déedner after, if 
you like; I'll get six months’ leave, 
go home and square my aunt, and— 
and live happy ever after. Now, 
what do you say to that?” 

“T say it is a scheme that does 
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honour to your head and _ heart, 
Tim ; admirable, if Amalia will con- 
sent, and we can extricate her.” 

“Don’t you fret about that; I 
see it all. The only thing is, we 
must take time by the forelock. 
The carnival is almost over, and 
after it is, meetings and arrange- 
ments would be difficult. Let me 
see; this is Sunday, and next 
Wednesday is Ash Wednesday. By 
Jove! it’s short notice, but we 
must do it either to-morrow night 
or on Tuesday. There’s a big mu- 
nicipal feast on Tuesday, I know, 
which Ouragoa is sure to attend, 
That would suit exactly, for he’ll 
stay out late and be too drunk to 
think of Amalia when he comes in, 
so we should have a long start, and 
then he’d never think of our going 
to Africa, and with a wind we'll 
be there before he has begun to 
growl at his head in the morning. 
She'll be at the Larangas’ usual 
Sunday ‘ at home’ to-night, and so 
will the old boy, in case I should be 
there, which I won’t, for we must 
lull his suspicions. You'll go for 
me, Fred, and tell Amalia you are 
a confidant, and impart my scheme 
to her (you'll find her game, I pro- 
mise you), and then arrange every- 
thing with her, either for to-mor- 
row night or Tuesday.” 

“Very well; I’ve taken it in 
hand, Tim, and I'll make the best 
of it; it’s an awkwardish thing, 
though, to propose elopement, for 
another fellow, to an engaging 
young female ; still what must be, 
must. And now I’m obliged to 
join a riding party, so Adios. Tl 
look in and report progress to-night 
after the party.” 

The Sunday evening reunions at 
“ Gib ” were said to be the pleasant- 
est parties there. Several Spanish 
families received inthis way. There 
was no formality about them. One 
got carte blanche for the season, 
to go or stay away as the spirit 
moved. The English residents, dis- 
countenancing them on Sabbatarian 
grounds, stayed away as a body, 
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which seemed to free the Spaniards 
from a certain incubus of restraint, 
for their gay and charming charac- 
teristics shone to special advantage 
on these occasions. The amuse- 
ments consisted of music, ‘ inno- 
cent games,” and cards—seldom of 
dancing; but there was ‘ample 
scope, and many a nook retired” 
where souls with an affinity might 
hold heavenly communion. The 
soul with which mine had desired 
to establish an affinity had thrown 
me over some two months before, 
since which time I had sulkily 
abandoned these reunions. I 
went late, and the first person I 
saw on entering the room was Oay- 
rasso. He had probably stationed 
himself near the door to take Tim 
under his surveillance from the first. 
The lady of the house came graci- 
ously up to me, 

“Welcome! Sefior the devotee! 
So you have conquered your scru- 
ples and come to me again. 
thought you had been scolded by 
the English ladies, and were afraid 
to come; but tell me what has be- 
come of your bosom-friend who 
never forsakes us? Where is Mr. 
Griffin ?” s 

“Ts he not here?” I said, care- 
lessly glancing round the room to 
ascertain that Cayrasso was on the 
alert. “He said we should meet 
to-night ; but, by the by, he starts 
to-morrow morning, I think, for 
Estepona, for a great chasse in the 
mountains; and as he is to be away 
for some time, no doubt he will be 
busy with his arrangements.” 

I did not look at Oayrasso, but I 
had magnetic consciousness that he 
was drinking in my fable. 

My hostess passed on, and after 
a few moments’ conversation with 
some one in my neighbourhood I 
sauntered up to the group which 
she had joined. Amalia was its 
centre. Her face told me at a 
glance that she had had explana- 
tions with her father. Yet she 
carried ‘herself bravely, was bril- 
liant in her repartee, and lavish of 


the _heart-pierci glances which 

she dealt around on the circle 

of her adorers—male and female. 
They were a charade- 


party for Tuesday night, and Se- 
fiora Laranga was just remarking, 
“ But I have bad news—a deser- 
tion—we are losing our Star. It is 
too provoking of him: Mr, Griffin 
is pong owey, to-morrow morning ” 
(Bip! p! flop! went Amalia’s 
an— three distinct interjections 
signifying rise, horror, and woe, 
immediately followed by a cataract 
of flutters on the same instrument) 
“ to Estepona, to shoot for ever so 
long, and what we’re to do without 
him, I don’t know. Amalia, m 
love, we all know your power wi 
that devoted cavalier ; will you in- 
tercede and get him to stay for the 
party?” 

“Yes, yes ; do, Amalia!” 

Tell him you'll never dance 
with him again.” 

ns Threaten him with eternal dis- 

ce. 

“ Write him a nice little coaxing 
note,” were the suggestions that 
rose on all sides. 

“You overrate my influence,” 
said Amalia. 

“Oh! you pretend to be hum- 
ble, but you know you can make 
him do what you please;” and so 
they continued till Amalia rose 
laughing and said, 

“You are all too teasing, and I 
will not stay with you; I pray 
some kind cavalier to deliver me. 
Ah! Mr. Onslow, you never tease ; 
take me away from these nenehay 
people, and give me some ice, an 
tell me all about your conversion 
to Sunday evenings—come.” 

I gave her my arm and led her 
away into one of those delightful 
alcoves where the wide-opened 
jalousies admitted the rays of the 
moon, and the gentle breath of the 
southern night floated in on its 
fragrant wings, the thrilling melo- 
dies of—in short, an alcove where 
it was hard lines to be with some 
one else’s “affinity” instead of 
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one’s own. How nervous I was 
when I got into it! I ‘believe I 
skould have broken down — alto- 
gether, if I had not had an in- 
stinct that the . Sefiorita would 
give me a lead. She seated her- 
self at the window and gazed 
silently out. No lead. ‘Awkward. 
My heart beat very fast and my 
tongue felt thick and oy 

“ Sefiorita!” at last I gasped, in 
a glutinous voice. 

“Yes, Sefior,” and she turned 
on me so sharply that I fell ab- 
jectly into the state of the wea- 
ther. 

“What a heavenly night it is, 
Sefiorita!” 

“Tt is beautiful.” A pause. 

“T-d-do you like the smell of 
the nightingales, Sefiorita ?”’ 

‘What, Mr. Onslow?” 
sharply. : 

“IT beg your pardon, do you like 
the perfume of the acacias ?—they 
are very fragrant to-night.” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“And the moon, Sefiorita, is it 
not brilliant?” 

The Sefiorita’s patience gave 
way. “I’m afraid the moon can- 
not return the compliment, Mr. 
Onslow. What isthe matter with 
you? you who are generally so 
merry. Is conscience tormenting 
you for coming to a Sunday 
party ?” 

“N-n-no, it isn’t that—the fact 
is I’m a missionary.” 

“ What?” 

“T don’t mean that; I'm on a 
mission — I’m an envoy —an am- 
bassador—a plenipotentiary. 


very 


“ Anything else? ” 
‘“‘QCome, Sefiorita, you under- 
stand me. I know all about it. 


I'm in the secret-———” 

“Oh! pray do, do tell me all 
about it, I do so love secrets,” and 
she clapped her hands and looked 
the personification of eager curi- 
osity. This was a little too bad. 
Calm with desperation, I replied. 

“T’m Tim Griffin’s bosom friend.” 

“Ah! that is no secret, Sefior ; 
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but, apropos, perhaps you can 
suade him to oblige our friends 
and put off his trip till after their 
charade-party.” 

* Ab ha!” I thought, the lead at 
last. “ It is unnecessary,” I re- 
plied ; ‘‘he is not going to-morrow” 
(fr-r-r-rap went the fan); “at the 
same time he will not be at the 
charade-party; but what is the 
good of fencing? I have an awk- 
ward duty to perform, but it must 
be done, so here goes. I have a 
message for you from Mr. Griffin, 
Sefiorita.” like tom 

“Speak it in English,” she sai 
hurriedly, her manner cheaataen 
the instant, “so it will for us be 
safer.” 

This was a great help, and I went 
ahead swimmingly. ‘Yes, Miss 
Cayrasso, Timothy has made me 
his confidant, and I have seen your 
father’s letter.” 

** Ah, that letter! was it too 
bad? too brutal? too ‘furious, as 
he was to me?” 

‘* He has spoken to you, then? ” 

iT3 Yes.”’ 

‘* Well, the letter was a strongish 
one certainly, and was, as you will 
know, to forbid all intercourse be- 
tween you.” 

“ And Timo—Mr. Griffin, will he 
forgive it to me?” 

‘“* Forgive you?” 

“ Yes, forgive me that I am 
daughter to the man who did him 
insult?” 

““My dear Miss Oayrasso, what 
a question! Tim adores you, wor- 
ships you, and”—she looked so 
captivating I couldn’t help adding 
—‘ small blame to him.” 

** And then? ” 

‘* Well, then comes the point—I 
searcely like to mention it.” 

‘“ Ah, he will forsake me! ’ she 
cried. 

‘‘Far from it; he wishes you to 
a—a—what shall I say ?—fly [no- 
velesque, but the word], to fly with 
him from an uneongenial parent, 
and—and—what you said to him 
the other night, you know—out of 
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the Bible—Ruth or some one—eh? 
in short, to elope and get married 
at Tetuan! There, thank God, it’s 
over!” I thought there might be 
a- tornado, but no transport could 
have surprised me so much as her 
calm monosyllable. 

‘When ?” 

“To-morrow night or Tuesday 
night,” I replied, encouraging her 
business-like brevity, and repress- 
ing a strong desire to shake hands 
with her. 

“JT will go, for I esteem him 
and I hate my father. I could not 
longer stay with him, for me he is 
too cruel, and if I did not go away, 
I would beg the good sisters at 
Algesciras to take me back to them 
for always.” 

Here was something like a Se- 
fiorita! Now why the dickens 
shouldn’t a girl like this occasion- 
ally take a fancy to me, instead of 
squandering herself on fellows like 
Buttonshaw or—well, even Tim? 
I stifled these thoughts, however, 
and went into detail with the hero- 
ine as to plans. 

The municipal banquet was to 
be on Tuesday night, and that night, 
therefore, was the best suited to 
our purpose; but as it was also the 
last night reasonably practicable 
forthe purpose, we thought it de- 
sirable to have more than one string 
to our bow, and decided to make 
the attempt on Monday. It was 
arranged, therefore, that at eleven 
o’clock the next night Tim and I 
should parade ourselves in a cer- 
tain nook of the umbrageous gar- 
den in which the Casa Oayrasso 
stood, and that there Amalia should 
meet us finally prepared for flight. 

“But if anything prevents it?” 
she said—“ any accident ? what am 
I to do?” 

“If anything prevents it, then 
on Tuesday night you must meet 
us, as early as possible—say nine 
o’clock—a little above the Moorish 
tower, where the vineyard begins, 
not three hundred yards from your 
home; and if that should fail——” 
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“That shall not fail,” she ex- 
claimed,'“if I have to fly through 
the roof and over the town! ” 

“Brave girl!” I cried, with en- 
thusiasm; “ who could fail with 
you toinspire him? Till eleven to- 
morrow night, then, adios.” 

“ Adios.” 

‘* Miss Amalia,” said a voice from 
behind, as I was shaking hands 
with her, “I am sent by the Sefiora 
to say that you are particularly 
wanted in the drawing room.” The 
voice was the voice of Buttonshaw, 
Amalia’s ex-lover, and the expres- 
sion of that officer’s countenance 
was not angelic as he glowered 
upon our leave-taking. 

“You wanted our pluck and 
finesse, Master Buttonshaw : we are 
not thwarted by violent parents, 
not we—ha! ha! Genius, sir! all 
things are possible to genius.” I 
only thought this ; what I said was, 
“You'll find this alcove deliciously 
cool, Buttonshaw ; let me recom- 
mend you to bring a partner in 
here ;” and so exeo, darkly scowled 
upon by the Rifleman. 

I sauntered back to the room, 
and shortly after took my leave 
and went to report progress to 
Tim. I found my hero in a most 
maudlin condition—a_ state of 
things which was much aggravat- 
ed by the account I gave him 
of my interview. That narrative 
he constantly interrupted by min- 
ute inquiries as to the exact appear- 
ance of her eyes, hair, teeth, &c., 
at such and such junctures, and by 
much amatory quotation in various 
languages dead and alive. I did 
not protract my stay with him, 
therefore. The next day we spent 
in making our arrangements for 
the flight of the evening. We got 
our leave, chartered a felucca, put 
our stores on board, had her 
moored at the “ New Mole,” from 
which we were to start; gave out 
the chasse ostentatiously to the 
garrison ; in short, did what was 
necessary. I must here make a 
few explanatory remarks, in order 
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that the difficulties we had to con- 
tend with in attempting to leave 
the Rock by night may be appre- 


The Rock of Gibraltar runs out 
from the mainland like a tongue 
into the sea, and forms, with the 
neck of land which connects it 
with Spain, and with a bold curve 
of the Spanish coast, which sweeps 
round opposite its western side, a 
deep and noble bay. The town is 
built along this face, covered, to- 
wards the bay, by the “Line Wall,” 
which is protected by a series of 
batteries and bastions, and fur- 
nished here and there with land- 
ing-places and water-gates. The 
evening gun is fired at sunset, 
when all the gates are shut and 
drawbridges pulled up, so that he 
who is without must stay without, 
and he who is within must, nilly 
willy, there remain till the morn- 
ing gun. Also in the harbour (for 
the prevention of smuggling) there 
is no arriving or departing allowed 
between sunset and sunrise—no 
movements, in short, of any kind ; 
and the boat offending in this re- 
spect is liable to be fired at or 
made prisoner of by the sentries on 
the Line Wall. There were some 
exceptions to this rule in favour 
of men-of-war’s boats. At one land- 
ing-place and gate—the “ Ragged 
Staff”—situated about the centre 
of the Line Wall, they might ar- 
rive or depart up to ten o'clock; 
indeed this gate was not closed 
until that hour ; and they had the 
same privileges all through the 
night at the “‘ New Mole,” a pier 
which projected at right angles 
from the southern extremity of the 
Line Wall. But these privileges 
could not, at that time, be legally 
extended to other than boats of 
the royal navy ; and even in their 
case, it was at the discretion of the 
officers commanding the two guards 
to withhold or to concede them. 
We had decided upon starting from 
the Mole for various reasons. The 
guard there was at that time al- 
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ways furnished by my own regi- 
ment, and I flattered myself I could 
overcome the scruples of any of my 
brother-subs as to the legality of 
letting us depart after gun-fire,— 
indeed at any hour of the night, 
Moreover, we should have a much 
longer margin as to time than at 
the Ragged Staff, which closed at 
ten o’clock inexorably, and the 
further advantage of a clear run 
out to sea, with no liability to 
detention by the sentries on the 
Wall. 

Our business of the day, there- 
fore, included a diplomatic visit 
to the officer of the New Mole 
Guard; and, he being tractable, 
we moved, as I have said, the fe- 
lucea to the Mole, instructing the 
crew and my factotum and familiar 
spirit, Zebedee (who, in considera- 
tion of his great aptitude for all 
sorts of crime, was to accompany 
us), to expect to sail that night, 
any time after eleven o’clock. And 
so the day wore on. I dined with 
Tim at his mess, and, shortly be- 
fore eleven o’clock, we found our- 
selves en route for the tryst. 

The Oasa stood in its own 
grounds of about an acre in extent, 
surrounded by a high white wall, 
pierced in front and rear by two 
solid green doors. Turning ‘the 
handle of one of these, in passing 
along to look for an eligible climb- 
ing place, we found to our surprise 
that it was open. 2 

“ Luck! ” said Tim. 

“I’m not sure of that,” I replied. 
“ Amalia said ‘the doors were lock- 
ed at ten, unless her father was 
out ; and if he is at this late hour 
he will return soon, and may sar- 
prise us.” 

“Oh! there’s lots of cover—we 
must skirmish.” 

We waited in a clump of shrubs 
which Amalia had described. Hence 
we commanded the back door of 
the house, which was every now 
and then brightly illuminated, as 
the moon burst from thick masses 
of cloud which were sweeping 
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across the sky. The cathedral 
clock struck eleven. The Hour. 
A logubrious wail of “ All’s well” 
passed over the Rock, and all was 
silent. The windows of the house 
were dark—the jalousies all shut; 
there was that sort of stillness 
about the place that suggested the 
impossibility of any one being 
awake. Minutes passed; and the 
house, with the wavering lights and 
shadows that played over it, seem- 
ed to acquire a human expression 
—a bantering air, as if it said, 
“Amalia, to-night? Good,— ha! 
ha!—so likely—very good!” 

The half-hour struck—no Ama- 
lia! 

“Give her ten minutes more,” I 
said, “and then we'll go. Some- 
thing must have happened to detain 
her.” 

Another quarter chimed, and I 
said, “Now, Tim, it’s no use wait- 
ing—let’s be off: the arrangements 
for to-morrow night are perfectly 
clear, and it will be ten times as 
simple. Oome along.” 

“No,” said Tim, “let us make 
a cast round the house, and see if 
we can discover something; after 
that I promise I'll go.” 

Cautiously, from clump to clump 
and tree to tree, and always in 
shadow, we stole round the left 
flank of the house—all quiet; round 
the front—nothing stirring; round 
4 right flank—all blank and 
still. 

“Let us give it up,” I whispered ; 
and I had hardly said the words, 
, when I heard the sound of a female 
voice, the jalousies of an upper 

indow were thrown open, and 

alia’s figure was visible, but 
only for a moment, A stream of 
light poured from the window, and 
we heard the hum of voices from 
within. 

“What does it mean?” whis- 
pered Tim. 

“T can’t make out,” I replied; 
“but stay you here, and I'll creep 
up and reconnoitre.” 

All this side of the house was 
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overgrown with the thick horizon- 
tal branches of an old fig-tree, 
interlaced with some luxuriant 
creeper. The tree and its parasites 
offered me a handsomely decorated 
staircase, and up I went, cautiously 
cleaving my way through dense 
masses of tendrils and foliage, I 
ascended in a line to the left of the 
window. The jalousies had not 
been folded back to the wall, but 
stood out at right angles, so, when 
I was abreast of the window, I 
could stand behind the leaf of 
the jalousy next me, and observe 
through it what was going on in- 
side, unseen myself. The room 
had three occupants. Oayrasso sat 
at the end of the table. A pile of 
books and papers was beside him, 
shut, however, and methodically 
arranged, showing that business 
was over; while divers drinking ap- 
pliances arranged in front of him, in- 
dicated that the work of refresh- 
ment was going on. On his right 
was Amalia, and beside her 
were certain account - books and 
papers, from which I gathered 
that she had been acting as scribe. 
The third person I could not 
make out at first. A broad round 
back, a head bald and polished 
like an egg, and a huge mutton 
fist perpetually carrying refresh- 
ments to the mouth of its owner, 
were all I had to go by. He 
spoke, however, and doubt van 
ished. It was old Finucane, the 
Commissary, and my heart died 
within me, for he was the greatest 
ee and the greatest liar in the 
ritish army, and would sit there 


as long as any one would listen to 


his — No: doubt he had 
been having a business evening 
with Cayrasso in connection with 
the victualling of the garrison, and 
hence the open door and Amalia’s 
non-appearance. My heart died a 
second death when I heard the 
vein of anecdote he was in. It was 
his Indian career; and all who 
found themselves on the threshold 
of that repertory, abandoned hope. 
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“ You'll have heard of the battle 
of Roomfeeguzzlefee? -No? Ah! 


that ‘was an engagement. I was 
serving at the time in the —th 
Light Dragoons, the old Balbrig- 

bless them. I was but a 
captain ” (the scoundrel had been 
lieutenant and quartermaster in 
the Madras Fusileers, and nothing 
higher), “but the carnage of the 
day, after seven desperate charges, 
had placed me in command. Well, 
Sefior, it was two o’clock, and the 
sun blazing ‘hot, when Lord Gough 
rode up to a position near where I 
had my men in leash: I saw his 
Lordship’s eye upon us, and I de- 
termined to show him what we 
could do. -In front of us was a 
nullah ” (was there ever an Indian 
banger without this foreground ?), 
“beyond was the entire artillery of 
the Chowringees— eighteen bat- 
teries loaded to the bung with 
grape, canister, shrapnel, and other 
pte vera On our left were the 
fierce Baboos of Kidderpore, twenty 
thousand strong, awaiting with 
cries of impatience the order to ad- 
vance; on our right were ten regi- 
ments of Ghoorka cavalry—their 
cuirassiers in front, conspicuous 
by their gleaming breastplates and 
towering cummerbunds, This was 
our situation Paes aan 
corps (composed of Irish Anabap- 
tists to a man) and cried, ‘ Which 
will we take first, boys?’ and there 
was a loud shout of, ‘ Thim wid the 
white weskits, yer anner’—in allu- 
sion to the Ghoorkas’ cuirasses, I 
sat down upon Dilkooshah, my pet 
Arab, and led them straight at the 
nullah, which we cleared, all but 
the bugle-major; gave the word— 
‘Threes about,’ and we were down 
upon the Ghoorkas like the wind. 
We charged twice through and back, 
when they broke and fled, leaving 
twelve hundred and _ seventy-six 
dead on the field. I killed sixty- 
nine to my own sabre; so my 
trumpeter told me, who notched 
them off on his holster as they fell. 
Among these was the Kabob of 
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Amritzur, for whose head I gota 
Ino (which’'I lostthe sime night, st 
blind hookey, to Sir Henry Hat- 
dinge, worse — the Kitmudtgar 
of Howrah, and his “son Prince 
Muckan, the Ranee of Onddelpore, 
three Begums, two Matranis, and se- 
veral minor princes whom I singled 
out on account of the regal Gum- 
mooree which they imprudently 
wore. We then formed up in our 
old position to get breath, and I 
had just given the words—‘ Unbut- 
ton your jackets and make much 
of your horses,’ when Lord Gough 
rode up. 

“* Who are ye at all, ye tirrible 
man?’ says his Excellency, address- 
ing me, and using the Irish idiom, 
which he did in moments of ex- 
citement, 

“*QOaptain Patrick Finucane, 
please your Excellency,’ said I. 

“*Didn’t I tell yez?’ said his 
Lordship, turning to his Staff; 
‘didn’t I say it was Finucane? but 
the blood that’s on the face of ye, 
alannah, bothered me _ intirely. 
Well, Finucane, I must’ have yer 
sword, and it’s mesilf that’s vixed 
to say the word.’ 

“** What have I done, my Lord, 
to be put under arrest. in the field, 
when I have still these’ (pointing to 
the Baboos and the Ohowringees) 
‘to deal with ?? 

“¢The divil an arrist about it, 
Pat,’ says his Excellency, ‘but I 
must have yer sword before the 
charge, mee jool. It’s in the cause 
of humanitee I ax it,’ says he, ‘for 
I can’t bear to see the slotter ye 
make wid that dridful wipp’n. 
Take this,’ says he, handing me his 
marshal’s baton, ‘it will be enough 
for you, and give me the sword—a 
fair exchange is no thayving anny 
how. Now go, and God be wid 
yez!’ I at once gave the word— 
‘Form a rallying square,’ and ——” 

This was too much for me, and 
I gave a sob of laughter which 
pA awful situation could not 
stifle. 


“ What’s that at all?” said 
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“JT. heard somebody 
didn’t 


Finucane. 
groaning and sneezing; 
you hear it, Sefior?” 

“No,” said Oayrasso; “it would 
be the winds or a cat.” 

“JT did hear something,” said 
Amalia, who, no doubt associating 
it somehow with her friends cut- 
side, rose and came. hurriedly to 
the window, to anticipate a similar 
movement on the part of her com- 
panions. She leaned out of the 
window, and was so close to me 
that if I had breathed she would 
have felt it through the jalousy. 
“Shall I speak?” thought I— 
“shall I whisper?” No, she might 
scream or start; what a chance 
though! Shall I? Yes, I will— 
here goes; and I whispered soft 
and low as the most juvenile of 
zephyrs, “‘ Amalia!” Thank Hea- 
ven! no scream—a little start, that 
was all, and she leaned farther ont, 
so that she could whisper round 
the edge. 

“Ts it Timo? she breathed. 

‘“‘No, he’s down below; are you 
coming to-night?” 

“Impossible at present; but 
watch that man go out. My window 
is round the corner, where there is 
also a tree, and you and Timo may 
climb and help me down. I will 
open the jalousies as a signal; but 
if it is impossible I will keep tryst 
to-morrow night. Now, go!” and 
she turned into the room remarking 
carelessly, ‘‘ Nothing there.” 

Stealthily as a nocturnal cat I 
stole back to Tim, who from his 
coign of vantage had beheld the 
interview, and then we waited for 
the departure of the Oommissary. 
A long wait we had of it, too; but 
at last out they came, Oayrasso 
and his guest; they crossed the 
garden, wished each other good- 
night at the gate, and the Sefior 
having locked it, recrossed the 
lawn and entered the house. The 
sound of bolting and barring en- 
sued, the windows of the sitting- 
room were closed, and all was 
again dark and silent. 
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“Let us go now under the win- 
=" said Tim; “but which is 
it 
“She said, ‘Round the corner, 
where there is a tree;’ but, hang 
it! there are four corners an 
trees all over the place. We must 
wait here till she makes the 


signal. 

We hadn’t long to wait. Pre- 
sently the jalousies of the corner 
window at the back were thrown 
open, light streaméd from it, and 
& female figure was visible ;. where- 
upon Tim bounced like a tiger 
across the lawn towards the house. 
I followed more cautiously, but be- 
fore either he or I had got under 
the window thé light was extin- 
guished and the figure consequently 
became invisible. 

“Hist! hist! Amalia!” 

Tim, in a strong whisper. 

“Sil si!” replied a voice from 
above; “espera un poco.” 

We waited silently for a minute, 
and then there was a movement 
above; one shutter was closed and 
a voice whispered, “Ven aca mi 
querido!” and Tim began to climb 
like a lamplighter. The fig-tree 
here was not so accommodating as 
its relative round the corner, and 
Tim came to a stop before his head 
was up to the window sill. 

“Amalia? mi alma? mi cora- 
con!" he began in a low bubbling 
voice, inexpressibly revolting to a 
man out of love. 

“Si, si,” whispered the voice; 
“mas arriva—mas arriva.” 

“But I can’t,” said Tim, break- 
ing into English ; ‘this confounded 
fig-tree does not go any higher; 
show me your dear face and reach 
down your beloved hand that I 
may kiss it.” 

It was at this moment in- 
tensely dark, and even the eyes of 
love would have failed to 


said 


a foot off any features, however 
dear; a white-sleeved arm was, 
however, stretched down, and Tim 
clutching the hand was beginning 
to operate on it with soft cooings, 
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when suddenly the voice of love 
was changed into a yell of horror 
and surprise, and Tim seemed to 
be caught up to the window as if 
by magic. Open burst the other 
leaf of the jalousies, and the moon, 
flashing from the clouds, revealed 
the burly form of Cayrasso! He had 
seized Tim by the wrist, and with 
his other strong arm, having now 
grappled him by the collar, pro- 
ed to pump him up and down 
like the piston of a steam-engine. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” he yelled with 
fiendish laughter. ‘Ha! ha! ha! 
ladron! Trador! you come esteal 
my daughter—you come” (pump, 
pump), “you come” (pump) “ and 
you get a dance” (pump, pump) 
“with me. Quiere usted bailar 
con mi, luz de mis ojos? ha! ha!” 
(pump, pump, pump). 

“Leave me—alone—you old— 
hound,” gasped Tim, “or TPll— 
break — your — d—d old—neck” 
(pump, pump, pump). ‘Shy some 
—thing at him—Fred—the fiend’s 
ch-ch—ch—oking me” (pump). 

But Cayrasso’s arm began to tire 
no doubt, and by way of finish he 
caught Tim close up to the window 
by the collar, and disengaging his 
other hand administered four ring- 
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ing boxes on the lover's ears, 
Olick! clack! ! clack !—down 
came Tim’s forage-cap, and imme- 
diately after down dropped Tim 
himself, collapsing at my feet like 
a telescope. 

n -night!” sereamed the vic- 
tor—‘' good-night! I will come see 
you in the morning, and ask how 
you do after the ball, mi hermoso 
compafiero ;”’ and he shut the shut- 
ters with a bang. Tim sat still 
on the ground and rubbed his 


ears. 

“Hurt, old boy?” I inquired. 

‘** No—yes—no—he’s barked my 
knees awfully, he’s deuced near 
garotted me: his hand tasted so of 
garlic, it’s made me very sick; and 
I feel as if my ears were on fire— 
that’s all. Gad, Id burn his 
house if it were not for Amalia.” 

“But come away, Tim; let’s get 
out of the place; no good sitting 
there;” and Tim ruefully picking 
himself up, we sealed the garden- 
wall, and soon found ourselves in 
the Oasemate Barracks. Long and 
deep were our cogitations and con- 
fabulations., This serious check 
only made us both more determin- 
ed to carry out the scheme; but 
the situation was puzzling. 
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THE ODES OF HORACE. 


(Continued from p. 898 in our last Number.) 


We proceed to place before the 
reader specimens of the metres in 
which it is proposed to translate 
the Odes. 

We commence with the Dedica- 
tory Ode to Mecenas, which is the 
first of the five varieties of metre 
technically called Asclepiadean, from 
sa Greek poet, Asclepiades, who 
flourished after the time of Alcseus. 
Our version of this ode will be fol- 
lowed by experiments in the treat- 
ment of the Alcaic metre, the other 
four varieties of the Asclepiadean, 
and, lastly, the Sapphic, 

In the preface to his translation 
of Horace’s Odes, Mr, Conington 
states, with a modesty which en- 
hances the respect due to a schol- 
arship so eminent, the principles he 
adopted for the construction of his 
measures. Two rules in especial he 
commends to consideration: Iistly, 
That it is necessary, in translating 
an ode of Horace, to choose some 
analogous metre ; 2dly, That.a trans- 
lator of the odes should appropriate 
to each ode some particular metre 
of its own, and adhere systematically 
to the metre so chosen. 

To the propriety of the first rule 
we entirely subscribe; but, with all 
submission to so high an authority, 
we are persuaded that more would 
be lost than gained by a rigid adher- 
ence to the second rule, 

We think, for instance, that the 
metre selected for the version of 
the Alcaic or Sapphic stanza should 
invariably be in quatrain, and ob- 
serve the relative proportion and 
compass of the Latin strophe, so 
that the translator may be neither 
tempted to expand nor compelled 
to retrench the meaning of his 
author. With regard to the rhyth- 
mical form in which a sufficient 


analogy with the Latin strophe 
can be best obtained by the Eng- 
lish, there will always be differ- 
ences of taste and opinion. Our 
own plan, which we state with all 
diffidence, has been this—first, to 
make as exact an imitation as pos- 
sible of the original form in each 
several metre employed by Horace, 
and then to adopt such modifi- 
cations of flow and cadence as 
seemed to us best to harmonise its 
rhythm to the English ear. But as 
there are more ways than one in 
which such modifications may attain 
the object sought, so we think that 
a translator would do well to con- 
sult the general spirit of the ode 
translated, and vary his modifica- 
tions according as the spirit most 
prevalent in the ode demands lively 
and sportive or serious and dignified 
expression. . It will be seen, by com- 
paring Book I. Ode ix. with Ode 
xxxv., in the specimens annexed, 
that in our mode of treating the 
Alcaic stanza we have thus employed 
two different forms of rhythm, either 
of which will admit of slight occa- 
sional variations without disturb- 
ance to what Mr. Conington happily 
terms “ the general type” of the meas- 
ure. In point of fact, all translators 
of Horace’s Odes whose versions have 
come under our notice have felt 
how impossible it is to preserve 
fidelity to the spirit of each ode in 
any given metre by adopting one 
invariable mode of versifying that 
metre in English; all have varied 
the English measures they employed 
from measures which in the Latin 
original are the same, according 
to their several perceptions of the 
distinction between the spirit and 
the form of a poem. Even Mr. Oon- 


ington himself, while arguing in 
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favour of inflexible adherence to 
such English metre as may be once 
selected to represent some particu- 
lar Latin one, acknowledges his own 
occasional deviations from the rule 
he prescribes. 

For the Sapphic metre, in which 
Horace has composed more odes 
than in any other. except the Al- 
caic, we have avoided, save in 
one or two of the shorter poems, 
any imitation of the chime rendered 
sufficiently familiar by Oanning’s 
“‘ Knife - grinder,” not only be- 
cause, in the mind of an English 
reader, it is associated with a popu- 
lar burlesque, but chiefly because 
an English imitation of the Latin 
rhythm, with a due observance of 
the trochee in the first three lines 
of the stanza, has in itself an un- 
pleasant and monotonous sing-song. 
In our version of the Sapphic we 
have chiefly employed two varieties 
of rhythm : for the statelier odes, our 
own blank verse in the first three 
lines, usually, though not always, 
with a dissyllabic termination ; and, 
in the fourth line, a metre analogous 
in length and cadence to the fourth 
line of the original, though without 
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any attempt at the impossible task 
of preserving the Latin quantity of 
dactyl and spondee. In fact, as Dr, 
Kennedy has truly observed, the 
spondee is not attainable in our 
language, except by a very forced 
effort of pronunciation. That which 
passes current as an English spondee 
is really a trochee. For the lighter 
odes of the Sapphic metre, a speci- 
men of a more sportive or tripping 
measure will be subjoined. 

In this number we have limited 
ourselves to translations from odes 
in the First and Second Books, se- 
lecting those that are best suited te 
try the average capacities of the Eng- 
lish metres proposed. We reserve 
for a subsequent number the severer 
test afforded by those odes in the 
Third and Fourth Books in which 
Horace exhibits his maturest genius 
and attains to his loftiest heights. 

One word as to the notes which 
accompany these translations. It will 
be seen that to the English text are 
appended only such as may serve 
for brief explanations to the general 
reader; and to the Latin text any 
more critical comments submitted to 
the attention of students. 


Boox I.—Opz I. 
DEDICATORY ODE TO MZCENAS,* 
Introduction. 


It is doubtful whether this ode 
was composed as a dedicatory pre- 
face to the First Three Books or only 
to Book I.—the former supposition 
is more generally favoured. The 
poet condenses a rapid survey of 
the various objects of desire and 
ambition, commencing with the 
competition of the Olympic games, 
and passing from that reference to 
the Greeks, to the pursuits of his 


own countrymen in the emula- 
tion for power, the acquisition of 
riches, and so on, through the 
occupations and tastes of mankind 
in that busy world from which, at 
the close, he intimates that he 
himself is set apart. It has been 
considered that the allusion to the 
foreign and almost obsolete contest 
of the Olympic games is incongru- 
ous, and only to be explained by 





* In recent editions of Horace the inscriptions are omitted as being often inap- 
propriate and misleading. Some kind of inscription, however, is useful to the 
English, and is employed in the translation. 
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regarding it as an imitation from 
Pindar. We think, on the con- 
trary, that it is appropriate to the 
substance of an ode which de- 
scribes the various passions and 
humours of men, to commence with 
the desire of applause apart from 
power and wealth—for that desire 
is the strongest motive power of all, 
and cannot better be typified than 
by the emulation for a branch of 
palm. 

The punctuation and construction 
of the fifth and sixth lines of this ode 
have been a matter of much dispute; 
and in a well-argued note, Macleane, 
“after much consideration,” adopts 
the reading which puts a full stop 
at “nobilis;” and by “terrarum 
dominos” signifies, not the Greek 
competitors in the games, but the 
Romans,—styled by Martial, xiv. 
183, and Virgil, An, i, 282, 
—‘Romanos rerum dominos,” 
Yonge observes, however, in objec- 
tion to these citations, “that the 
phrase is used of the Roman people 
collectively ; used individually; ‘re- 
rum’ or ‘terrarum domini’ would 
be improper, or unwelcome to a Ro- 
man ear.—(See Tac, Ann. ii, 87.)” 
But some critics interpret “ terrarum 
dominos”’ simply as the great landed 
proprietors of the senatorial and 
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equestrian orders; a member of the 
first placing his happiness in the 
pursuit of the highest honours—a 
member of the second (which com- 
prised in its ranks the chiefs of com- 
mercial enterprise) in the success of 
gigantic speculations. Though there 
are strong reasons in support of the 
text approved by Macleane, espe- 
cially in point of grammar and style, 
we have deemed it the safest course 
for a translator to adhere to the popu- 
lar reading as favoured by the pre- 
ponderant authority of editors and 
critics, 

It is now generally considered 
that the Odes (differing in this 
respect from the Hpodes) are all 
reducible to quatrain stanzas—and 
the 8th Ode of Book IV., where 
this rule does not obtain, is sup- 
posed to have reached us in imper- 
fect form. In the Dedicatory Ode, 
however, the first two lines and 
the last two have been printed by 
Stallbaum as the halves of one 
stanza; and Yonge justly observes 
“that this arrangement improves 
the harmony of sense and metre.” 
In fact, otherwise, the stanzas, if 
treated as quatrain, will be found 
running into each other in a man- 
ner at variance with Horace’s usual 
mode of treatment. 


“Meecenas atavis edite regibus.” 


O Meecenas, from forefathers regal descended, 
Thou alike the sure guard and sweet grace of my being, 


Joy to some, with the car, to have gathered together 

Dust Olympic; the goal finely shunned by wheels glowing, 
And the noble palm bear them transported in rapture 

To the lords of the earth, the Immortals of heaven ; 





Maecenas atavis edite regibus, 
O et presidium et dulee decus meum, 


Sunt quos curriculo* pulverem Olympicum 
Colleglsee juvat, metaque fervidis 


Evitata rotis palmaque nobilis 
Terrarum 


dominos evehit ad deos: t 


Hune, si mo>ilium turba Quiritium 
Certat tergeminis tollere honoribus ; 





* Sunt quos curriculo "—i. ¢., rather the car than the eourse.—ORELLI. 


“ @ol- 


legisse juvat.” To have gathered together or collected the scattered atoms of dust 
into a whirlwind—* pulvis collectus turbine,” Sat. I. iv. 31. 


+ “Terrarum dominos evehit ad deos” 
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may be interpreted either, oe 
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Joy to one if the mob of Rome's fickle electors 

Vie to raise him aloft with the state’s triple honours ; 
And to one if he hoard in his own proper garner 

All that’s fanned from the floors of the African threshers, 


By no treasures Attalic * thou temptest the rustic, 
Hoe in hand blithely cleaving the soil of his fathers,t 
To set forth, a scared sailor, and plough the Myrtoan 
With the keel of a ship the best-builded in Cyprus, 


Sore-dismayed, when, with billows Icarian in struggle, 

* Rage the blasts which fierce Africus marshals in battle, 
The pale merchant extols the sweet calm of the country ; 
Near his safe native town, a few fields and a homestead ; 


But anon, taking heart, he refits battered vessels, 

And can never be schooled to content. on small fortune. 
One there is who disdains not the bowls of old Massic, 
Nor from day’s solid block lazy moments to sever,— 





Tum, si oe condidit horreo Luctantem Icariis fluctibus Africum 
Quidquid de Libycis verritur areis, Mercator metuens otium et oppidi 
Gaudentem patrios findere sarculo ccna wr Rew —— pay 
Agros Attalicis condicionibus indocilis peuperiem pati. § 
Nunquam dimoveas, ut trabe Cypria ¢ Est qui nec veteris pocula Massici 
Myrtoum pavidus nauta secet mare. Nec partem solido demere de div 





(literally, conducts out, exports) the lords of the earth to the gods,” or “trans- 
ports to the gods (who are) the lords of the earth.” Most modern scholars prefer 
the latter interpretation. Yonge has a brief but good note on it. 

* A proverbial phrase for great riches. 

¢ #. ¢., the small peasant proprietor, like those cultivators by spade-labour now 
80 common in France. The “sarculum,” of which the form is not known, was an 
implement by which, after covering up the seed, the husbandman loosened the 
roots of the young blades in order that air and moisture might gain free access.— 
See Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, art. “ Agriculture.” 

¢ “Cypria trabe—Myrtoum mare,” are instances of Horace’s habitual mode of 
rendering generals more picturesque by individualising them into particulars. But 
mere something more definite seems implied—Cyprus being celebrated for ship- 
ouilding, and the Myrtoan Sea a short though a rough passage: i. e., you could not 
tempt him even to a short voyage on board the best-built ship. 

§ “ Indocilis pauperiem pati.” “Pauperiem” does not here mean what is com- 
monly understood by poverty, but, as Macleane expresses it, ‘‘a humble estate.” 
Macleane, indeed, states “ that ‘ pauperies,’ ‘ paupertas,’ ‘ pauper,’ are never by Horace 
taken to signify privation, or anything beyond a humble estate.” This assertion is, 
however, too sweeping. In the lines— 


“ Neque in sepulcris pauperum prudens anus - 
Novendiales dissipare pulveres,” 
—Epod. xvii. 47, 48. 


“Pauper” clearly means'a person of the very poorest class, May not the same be 
said of “ Pauperum tabernas” in ¢ontradistinction to “Regum turres”? Lib. I. 
Od. iv. 13, 14. The words “pauper,” “* pauperies,” “‘ paupertas,” have, indeed, some 
of the elastic sense of our own Poor Man, or Poverty, which may imply only com- 
paratively restricted means, or sometimes absolute want. The English language 
has expressions denoting the gradations of stinted circumstances correspondent 
to those in the Latin. The English has poverty, penury, destitution: the Latin 
paupertas, inopia, egestas, 
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Now outstretched at his ease underneath the green arbute, 

Now by soft-purling well-head of nymph-hallowed waters. 
Tented fields delight many; hoarse trump and shrill clarion 
Commingled ; and war, the detested of mothers. 


Of his tender spouse thoughtless, waits ling’ring the hunter 
Under sharp chilly skies, at his post to discover 

If the doe come in sight of his trusty young beagles, 

Or the Marsian boar rend the close coil of his meshes. 


Me the prize of skilled foreheads, the chaplet of ivy, 
Intermingles with heaven-born companions immortal, 
Me the shades that lie cool in the depth of the forest, 
And the dances of nymphs in light chorus with satyrs, 


Set apart from the life and the world of the many; 

If the breath of her flutes be not checked by Euterpe, 
And the chords of the harp, which was vocal in Lesbos, 
Polyhymnia disdain not to tune for my touches. 


But enrol my name, thou, *mid the great lyric singers, 
And I strike with proud crest the starred clusters of heaven. 





Spernit, nunc viridi membra sub arbuto 
Stratus, nunc ad aque lene caput sacra, 


Multos castra et et lituo tubs, 
Permixtus sonitus bellaque matribus 
Detestata.. Manet sub Jove frigido 
Venator tenerw conjugis immemor, 


Seu visa est catulis cerva fidelibus, 
Seu rupit teretes* Marsus aper plagas, 


Me ¢ doctarum hedere premia frontium 
Dis miscent superis, me gelidum nemus 


Nympharumque leves cum Satyris chori © 
Secernunt populo, si neque tibias 
Euterpe cohibet, nec Polyhymnia 
Lesboum refugit tendere ton, 


Quod si me lyricis vatibus inseres, 
Sublimi feria sidera vertice. ¢ 


EXcuRSUS. 


“Me doctarum hedere premia frontium.” 


Hare, Tate, and ‘some other com- 
mentators would substitute “Te” 
for “Me”—applying the line to 
Mecenas, “ Thee the ivy—the. prize 
of learned brows—associates with 
gods above; Me the cool woods, 
&c., set apart from the common 
crowd.” This reading is rejected 
by the highest critical authorities, 
including Orelli and Macleane; 


but it appears in itself entitled 
to more respect than is shown by 
the latter, For there is some force 
in the remark, that in referring 
to the various tastes and character- 
istics of men, Horace would scarcely 
avoid all complimentary reference 
to Mecenas himself; and there is 
yet more force in another remark 
that, if Horace says that the ivy 





* “Teretes plagas.” “ Teretes” implies “smooth and rounded,” also “ long,” and, 
here used, seems to signify that the nets are made smooth, even, and lengthened 
by stretching; and implies also, perhaps, the rounded coil of the twisted ropes. 


Orelli interprets it “ festgedreht.” 
plicated meaning in the translation. 
i See Excureus. 


It has been sought to give this somewhat com- 


“ Sidera,” the constellations, clusters of fixed stars. To touch the “sidera” 
was an expression denoting supreme felicity—the happiness of a god,—“ Et dis cara 
ferar et vertice sidera tangam.”—Ovip, Met. VII. v. 61. ’ 
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wreath associates him with the higher 
or celestial gods, there is a certain 
bathos, if not contradiction, in im- 
mediately afterwards saying that 
his tastes associate him with the 
inferior or terrestrial deities —i. ¢., 
nymphs and satyrs. It is said, in 
vindication of “Me” instead of “Te,” 
that “doctus” is a word very appro- 
priate to poets; that the ivy, sacred 
to Bacchus, was the fit and usual 
garland for a lyric poet; and that 
Horace could never stoop to the 
absurd flattery of insinuating that 
Meecenas was a greater poet than 
himself. But, in answer to all this, 
it may be urged that Horace else- 
where especially applies the word 
“doctus” to Meecenas; in Lib. IIT. 
Od. viii. line 4— 
“ Docte sermones utriusque lingue ;** 


and again, more emphatically, Epist. 
xix. line 1— 

* sa credis, Mmcenas docte, Cra- 
And though the ivy was appropri- 
ate to poets, it was not appropriate 
to poets alone. Horace, Lib. I. Epist. 
iii, addressed to Julius Florus, speaks 
of it as the reward of excellence in 
forensic eloquence or jurisprudence, 
as well as of song :— 


“Seu linguam causis acuis seu civica jura, 
Respondere paras seu condis amabile 


carmen, 
‘Prima feres hedera@ victricis pramia.” 
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And if the ivy crown may be won 
by pleading causes or giving advice 
to clients, it cam be no inappropri- 
ate reward to the brows of a states- 
man so accomplished as Mecenas, 
Thus, we think, there is much to be 
said in favour of the construction— 
“Thee, Meecenas, the ivy-wreath— 
prize of learned or skilled brows— 
associates with the higher gods” (i. e, 
with those who watch over states 
and empires); “me, the love of 
rural leisure and the dreams that it 
begets set apart from the crowd.” 
And we must own it appears to us 
that such an interpretation would 
be an improvement to the poem. 
But the true and sufficient reason 
for rejecting the emendation “te” 
is that the emendation has no 
sanction in the MSS.; for we 
agree with those who consider that 
adherence to the authority of MSS. 
should be the first law of a judici- 
ous editor. Into what caprices and 
vagaries even the greatest critical 
scholar may be led if he take on 
himself to improve the verse of Ho- 
race according to his own taste, and 
in disdain of the best accredited 
MSS., the example of our illustri- 
ous Bentley sufficiently warns us. 
If it be the duty of an editor to ad- 
here to the MSS., it is still more 
the duty of the translator to defer 
to the authority of editors tenacious 
of that rule, 


SPECIMENS OF THE ALCAIC METRE. 
Boox I.—Ope IX. 


TO THALIARCHUS. 


Introduction. 


Thaliarchus signifies in Greek “ ar- 
biter bibendi”” —- commonly trans- 
lated “ feastmaster.” Some editors, 
as Dillenburger and Macleane, re- 


fusing to consider it meant to be a 
proper name, print “ thaliarche,” “O 
feastmaster.” Orelli and Yonge, how- 
ever, retain the capital T, and it is 
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perhaps more agreeable to Horace’s 
habit of individualising generals, 
and is certainly more animated in 
itself, to consider, with Buttmann, 
that the word is meant for a proper 
name, though of course a fictitious 
one, and invented to signify the 
official character of the person ad- 
dressed. We may also add. that 
there is no instance, we believe, in 
Latin authors, in which the word 
thaliarchus is used as a feastmaster ; 
and that, therefore, if Horace did 
not mean it to be considered a 
proper name, it would have been 
unintelligible to those of his read- 
ers who did not understand Greek; 
and to those who did, would have 
appeared a pedantic affectation, 
which was precisely the reproach 
that a man of Horace’s good taste 
and keen sense of the ridiculous 
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would not voluntarily have in- 
curred, The references to the man- 


ner in which Thaliarchus may spend 


his day, all belong to. the life of a 
town; and there is no reason to 
suppose the scene otherwise than 
at Rome. Valcknaer says that 
the isolated and singular form of 
Soracte strikes the eye on quitting 
the city by one of the two gates 
to the north. 

Though, to judge by a fragment 
preserved in Athenzeus, the poem is 
more or less imitated from an ode 
by Alceeus, the scene and manners 
are altogether Roman; in fact, 
when the fragments left of Greek 
poets are fairly compared with the 
verses in which they are imitated 
by Horace, the more Horace's ori- 
ginality in imitating becomes con- 
spicuous. 


“ Vides, ut alta stet nive candidum.” 


See how white in the deep-fallen snow stands Soracte | 
Weary forests no longer can bear up their burden ; 


And the rush of the rivers is locked, 
Halting mute in the grip of the frost. 


Thaw the cold; more and more on the hearth heap the fagots— 
More and more bringing bounteously out, Thaliarchus, 
The good wine that has mellowed four years 
In the great Sabine two-handled jar. 


Leave the rest to the gods, who can strike into quiet 
Angry winds in their war with the turbulent waters, 
Till the cypress stand calm in the sky— 
Till there stir not a leaf on the ash, 


Shun to seek what is hid in the womb of the morrow; 
Count the lot of each day as clear gain in life’s ledger; 
Spurn not thou, who art young, dulcet loves; 
Spurn not, thou, choral dances and song 





Permitte divis cetera, qui simul 
Stravere ventos equore fervido 
Depreeliantes, nec cupressi 
ec veteres agitantur orni, 


Quid sit faturum cras, fuge querere et, 
Quem Fors dierum cunque dabit, lucro 
Appone, nec dulces amores 


perne puer neque tu choreas, 


Vides, ut alta stet nive candidum 
Soracte, nec jam sustineant onus 
Silve laborantes geluque 
Flumina constiterint acuto. 


Dissolve frigus ligna super foro 
Large reponens atque benignius 
Deprome quadrimum Sabina, 
O Thaliarche, merum dicta. 
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While the hoar-frost morose keeps aloof from thy verdure. 
Thine the sports of the Campus,* the gay public gardens; 
Thine at twilight the words whispered low; 
(Each in turn has its own happy hour,) 


And thine the sweet laugh of the girl—which betrays her 
Hiding slyly within the dim nook of the threshold, 
And the Jove-token snatched from the wrist, 
Or the finger’s not obstinate hold. — 





Donec virenti canities abest 
Morosa. Nunc et campus et ares 
Lenesque sub noctem susurri 

Composita repetantur hora, 


Boox I.—Ope XVII. 
INVITATION TO TYNDARIS. 
Introduction, 


It is impossible to do more than 
conjecture whether the person ad- 
dressed under the feigned name of 
Tyndaris actually existed or not, 
There are one or two touches in the 
poem which seem to individualise 
her as a creature of the earth—such 
as the selection of one particular 
song about the rivalry of Penelope 
and Circe, which is not a theme 
especially appropriate to the place of 
invitation, and may well have been 
the favourite song of some fair lute- 
player; and the reference to the 
jealous violence of Cyrus looks like 
an allusion to some incident that 


[May, 
Nunc et latentis proditor intimo 
Gratus puellz risus ab angulo 
epee dereptum lacertis 
Aut digito male pertinaci. 
had previously occurred. On the 


one hand, nothing is more likely 
than -that Horace should have 
known, and invited to his villa, some 
such accomplished freed-woman as 
is here addressed. On the other 
hand, nothing is more consonant to 
his exquisite art than the invention 
of attributes and incidents for the 
purpose of giving the interest of 
reality to a purely imaginary crea- 
tion. A compliment to the beauty 
of the person addressed is insinuated 
by the name of Tyndaris, “as if,” 
says Orelli, “she were another 
Helen.” 


“ Velox amceenum spe Lucretilem.” 


For Lucretilis oft nimble Faunus exchanges, 
So delightful its slopes, his Arcadian Lyczeus— 
From my she-goats still turning aside 
Rainy winds and the scorch of the sun. 





Velox amcenum ssepe Lucretilem 
Mutat Lyceo Faunus et igneam 


Defendit wstatem capellis 
Usque meis pluviosque ventos, 





* “Campus et areze”—the Campus Martius, in which, in the forenoon, athletic 








sports were practised, and the public promenades (ares) in different parts of the 
city, and especially round the temples, which were the resort of loungers in the 
afternoon. Orelli thus gracefully elucidates the concluding verse. ‘The scene,” 
he says, ‘‘is this: the lover goes at the appointed hour to the door of his mistress, 
which stands ajar; he calls upon her with low whispers: the girl keeps silence, 
having playfully hid herself behind the threshold, until at last she betrays herself 
by her laugh. The lover then rushes in, and carries off as a love-pledge ber bracelet 
or ring, after a struggle on her part not too pertinaciously coy.” 


\ 
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All in safety the wives of the strong-scented husband 
Rove where arbute and thyme lurk in woodland secreted ; 
Never green adder daunts them, nor there 
Martial wolf from Heedilia descends. 


Whilesoever, my Tyndaris, round and about us 
Ring the smooth sheeny lime-rocks of sloping Ustica, 
And the valleys embosomed below, 
With the sweet haunting pipe of the god. 


Over me watch the gods with an aspect of favour, 
To the gods dear at heart are the Muse and my worship. 
Here our rich rural honours shall flow 
From a brimmed cornucopia to thee. 


Here, within the deep vale, thou shalt shun the red dog-star, 
And shalt sing us that tale on the lute-strings of Teos, 
How Penelope vied with the Sea’s 
Crystal Circe, for one human heart; 


Safely here shalt thou quaff, under cool leafy shadows, 
Sober cups from the innocent vineyards of Lesbos; 
Tis not here that gay Semele’s son * 
Shall with Mars his encounters confound ; 


Dread not here lest pert Cyrus, suspecting thee vilely, 
Lay rash hands on that form not a match for rude anger, 
Rend the garland which clings to thy hair, 
Or the robe—which deserves no such wrong. 
i 





Impune tutum per nemus arbutos Hic in reducta valle Canicule 
Queerunt latentes et thyma devia Vitabis estus et fide Teia 
Olentis uxores mariti, Dices laborantes in uno 
Nec virides metuunt colubras, Penelopen vitreamque Circen ; 
Nec Martiales Heedilie lupos, Hic innocentis pocula Lesbii’ 
Uteunque dulei, Tyndari, fistula Duces snb umbra, nec Semeleius 
Valles et Usticee cubantis Cum Marte confundet Thyoneus 
Levia personuere saxa, Proelia, nec metues protervum 
Di me tuentur, dis pietas mea Suspecta Cyrum, ne male dispari 
Et Musa cordi est. Hie tibi copia Incontinentes injiciat manus 
Manabit ad plenum benigno Et scindat herentem coronam 
Ruris honorum opulenta cornu. Criuibus immeritamque vestem. 


Boox II.—Ope III, 
TO lL, DELLIVS, 
Introduction, ’ 


The commentator in Cruquius has Poplicola, brother of Messalla, the 
Gellius for Dellius, sssuming the famousorator. But the common sup- 
person addressed to be L. Gellius position is that the poem is address- 





* Bacchus. 
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ed to L. Dellius, to whose changeful 
and adventurous life its admoni- 
tions would be very. appropriate, 
Dellius sided first with Dolabella, 
then went over to Cassius, then to 
M. Antony and Cleopatra, To Cleo- 
patra he is said to have dictated the 
advice that she should rather sub- 
jugate M. Antony than be subju- 
gated by him. Not long before the 
battle of Actium, he gave some 
offence to Cleopatra, probably more 
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serious than that which has been 
assigned—viz., @ sareasm on the 
meagreness of her entertainments— 
and deserted Antony for Augustus, 
by whom he was cordially received, 
Like so many other public men of 
his time he cultivated literature, and 
wrote a history (now lost) of the 
war against the Parthians, in which 
he served under Antony. A terse 
sketch of his versatile career will be 
found in Estré, Pros, Horat, 314, 


% “ quam memento rebus in arduis.” 


With a mind undisturbed take life’s good and life’s evil, 
Temper grief from despair, temper joy from vainglory ; 
For, through each mortal change, equal mind, 

O my Dellius, befits mortal-born, 


Whether all that is left thee of life be but trouble, 
Or, reclined at thine ease amid grassy recesses, 
Thy Falernian the choicest records 
How serenely the holidays glide. 


Say, for what do vast pine and poplar commingle 
Friendly boughs that invite to their welcoming shadow? 
Wherefore struggles and murmurs the rill 
Stayed from flight by a curve in the shore? 


Thither, lo, bid them bring the wine and the perfumes, 
And the blooms of the pleasant rose dying too swiftly ; 
While thy fortune, and youth, and the woof 
Of the Three Fatal Sisters allow. 





ZZquam memento rebus in arduis 
Servare mentem, non secus in bonis 
Ab insolenti temperatam 
Letitia, moriture Dell, 


Seu mestus omni tempore vixeris, 

Seu te in remoto gramine per dies 
Festos reclinatum bearis 
Interiore nota Falerni. 


Quo pinus ingens albaque populus 
Umbram hospitalem consociare amant 
Ramis?* Quid obliquo laborat 
Lympha fugax trepidare rivo? t 


Huc vina et ungnenta et nimium breves 
Flores amcene ferre jube rose, 
Dum res et retas ¢ et sororum 
Fila trium patiuntur atra, 





* “The oldest and best MSS. have ‘quo,’ which signifies ‘to what purpose; ’ as 
‘Quo mihi in fortunam, si non conceditur uti?’ (Epp. L v. 12.) He seems to 
mean, ‘What were the stream and the cool shade given for? Bring out the wine 


and let us drink.’”"—MACLEANE, 


Yonge, in his notes, cites parallels from English 


poets with the elegance of taste which characterises his edition. 


+ “ Laborat—trepidare.” 


The stream struggles or labours to hurry on (tre- 


pidare), being obstructed by the curve in the bank (obliquo rivo), from which delay 


comes its pleasant murmur.”—ORELLI. 


¢ “ Aitas,” which Acron translates “youth,” an interpretation approved by 
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Woodlands dearly amassed round the home proudly builded, 
Stately villa with walls laved by amber-hued Tiber, 
Thou must quit; and the wealth piled on high 
Shall become the delight of thine heir. 


For no victim has Death either preference or pity, 
Be thy race from the king who first reigned o’er the Argive, 
Or thy father a beggar, thy roof 
Yonder sky,—’tis the same to the Grave. 


Driven all to that fold; in one fatal urn shaken, 
Soon or late must, leap forth the sure lot for an exile 
In the dark passage-boat which comes back 
To the sweet native land never more. 





Cedes coémptis saltibus* et domo 
Villaque flavus quam Tiberis lavit, 
Cedes et exstructis in altum 
Divitiis potietur heres, 


Divesne prisco natus ab Inacho, 
Nil interest, an pauper et infima 


De gente sub diyo moreris, 


ctima nil miserantis Orci. 


Omnes eodem cogimur,t omnium 
Versatur urna serius ocius 
Sors exitura et nos in eternum 
Exilium impositura cumbe. 


Book II.—Opr XIX. 


IN HONOUR OF BACCHUS, 


Introduction. 


Macleane appears.to us greatly 
to underrate the beauty of this 
poem, in which he says the Greek 


fire is wanting. This is not the 
opinion of earlier critics, nor of 
readers in general. It has as much 
of the character of the dithyramb 
as the taste of a Roman audience 
would sanction, and the character 
of the Latin language allow. The 
date of the poem is uncertain. Mac- 
leane suggests that it was perhaps 


composed at the time of the Libe- 
ralia, though in what year there 
are no means of determining. From 
its dithyrambic character, Orelli 
conjectures it to have been a copy 
from some Greek poem. The metre 
in this and the translation imme- 
diately following has some slight de- 
viations from the preceding versions 
of the Alcaic, but not such as to 
affect the general character and form 
of the rhythm. 





Estré and Macleane. It more accurate 


, 
. 


however, means, “the time of life,” 


including every period before that in which old age deadens the sense of such 
holiday enjoyments. Dellius was not young at the date of this poem; but, at years 
more advanced, M. Antony was young enough to enjoy the present hour rather 


too much. 


*“Coémptis saltibus” “Bought up,” “extensive properties added together.” 


—YONGE. 
+ “ Cogimur.” 
ORELLI. 


“Gregis instar compelliniur"—“we are driven like sheep.”— 
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“Bacchum in remotis carmina rupibus.” 
Amid sequestered rocky glens,—ye future times believe it! 
Bacchus I saw, in mystic verse his pupil nymphs instructing— 
Instructing prickéd ears intent 
Of circling goat-hoofed Satyrs. 


Civoé, with the recent awe is trembling yet my spirit, 
Filled with the god, my breast still heaves beneath the stormy rapture, 
Civoé! spare me; Liber, spare, 
Dread with the solemn thyrsus. 


Vouchsafed to me the glorious right to chaunt the headstrong Thyads, 
The wine that from the fountain welled, the rills with milk o’erflowing, 
And from the trunks of charmed trees, 
The lapse of golden honey. 


Vouchsafed to sing thy consort’s crown which adds a star to heaven,* 
Or that’ just wrath which overwhelmed the house of Theban Pentheus, 
And doomed to so disastrous end 
The frantic king Lycurgus.t 


Thou bow’st the rivers to thy will, barbarian ocean rulest ; 
Bedewed with wine in secret hills, thy charm compels the serpents 
To interweave, in guileless coil, 
The locks of Thracian Mzenads. 


Thou, when aloft through arduous heaven the impious host of giants 
Scaled to the Father’s realm, didst hurl again to earth huge Rhoetus— 
Fronting his might with lion-fangs, 
And jaws of yawning horror ; 








Bacchum in remotis carmina rupibus Fas et beate conjugis additam 
Vidi docentem, credite posteri, Stellis honorem tectaque Penthei 
Nymphasque discentes et aures Disjecta non leni ruina, 
Capripedum Satyrorum acutas, Thracis et exitium Lycurgi. 
Euoe, recenti mens trepidat meta Tu flectis amnes, tu mare barbarum,} 
Plenoque Bacchi pectore turbidum Tu separatis uvidus in jugis 
Letatur. Euoe, parce, Liber, - Nodo coérces viperino 
Parce, gravi metuende thyrso! Bistonidum sine fraude crines ; 
Fas icaces est mihi Thyiadas Tu, cum parentis regna per arduum 
Vinique fontem, lactis et uberes Cohors Gigantum scanderet impia, 
Cantare rivos atque truncis Rheetum retorsisti leonis 
Lapsa cavis iterare mella; Unguibus horribilique mala; 
* Ariadne. 


+ Lycurgus, the King of the Edones, persecuted Bacchus on his passage through 
Thrace, and imprisoned his train of Satyrs, The mythologists vary as to the de- 
tails of his punishment for this offence, but he was first inflicted with madness, and 
finally torn to pieces by horses. 

¢ “Tu flectis amnes, tu mare barbarum.” 
“ Flectis amnes” does not mean, as it is usually translated, ‘‘thou turnest aside the 
course of the rivers;” the reference is to the Hydaspes and Orontes, over which 
Bacchus is said to have walked dry-shod; and “flecto” here must be taken either 
in the sense of “to bow,” or “directy’ or, in its more metaphorical sense, “ to 
appease.” By “mare barbarum” is meant the Indian Ocean. 
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Albeit thou wert deemed a god more fit for choral dances, 
For jest and sport the readiest Power, of slenderer use in battle ; 
Yet peace and war found thee the same, 


Of both the soul and centre. 


When flashed the golden horn that decks thy front through Stygian shadows 
Harmless the Hell-dog wagged his tail to greet thy glorious coming, 
And gently licked with triple tongue 
Thine hallowed feet receding.* 





Quamquam choreis aptior et jocis 
Ludoque dictus non sat idoneus 
Pugnw ferebaris : sed idem 
Pacis eras mediusque belli, 


Te vidit insons Cerberus aureo 
Cornu decorum, leniter atterens 
Caudam, et recedentis trilingni 
Ore pedes tetigitque crura 


Boox II.—Opr XX, 
ON HIS FUTURE FAME, 


Introduction. 


Horace has no ode more remark- 
able than this for liveliness of fancy 
and fervour of animal spirits. It is 
composed half in sport, half in earnest, 
though we cannot agree with Mac- 
leane that it has in its style anything 
of “the mock heroic,” properly so 
called, still less that it was written 
impromptu. Its rapid vivacity is 
no proof of want of artistic care. 
Dillenburger (in his Qu. Hor.) con- 
jectures the ode to have been written 
in youth, and on the occasion of 
Mecenas’s first invitation (recorded 
Sat. i. 6), so interpreting “quem 
vocas, dilecte Mecenas.” But, as 
Macleane observes, “the epithet 
‘dilecte,’ implying a familiarity of 
some standing, is opposed to this 
view ;” to which we may add the 
remark, that it is scarcely probable 


that Horace would have spoken 
with such confidence of his future 
fame till his claims as a_ lyrical 
poet were acknowledged by compe- 
tent judges, to whom most of the 
odes in the first two, or perhaps 
the first three, books, if not yet col- 
lected into one publication, were 
familiarly known. It was probably 
enough written in some moment of 
joyous excitement occasioned by a 
success more signal than any pri- 
vate invitation from Meecenas could 
confer; but we know too little of 
the various stepping-stones in 
Horace’s poetical career to form 
any reasonable conjecture as to its 
date and occasion, It is enough that 
the poem itself so wonderfully vin- 
dicates the pretension of the poet to 
be also the prophet. 


“Non usitata nec tenui ferar.” 


I shall soar through the liquid air buoyed on a pinion 
Not familiar, not slight; I will tarry no longer 
On this earth ; but victorious o’er envy, two-formed, 
Bard and bird, I abandon the cities of men. ° 





Non usitata nec tenui ferar 
Penna biformis per liquidum ethera 


Vates, neque in terris morabor 
Longius, invidiaque major 








* Orelli observes that in this stanza there are two images,—one at the en- 
trance of Liber into Hades, when Cerberus gently wags his tail to greet him—the 
other when Liber is leaving and the Hell-dog licks his feet. The poet thus ex- 
presses the security with which the God passes through the terrors of the nether 
world. 
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Born of parents obscure though I be, 0 Mzcenas, 
I who still from thy mouth hear the title “ Belovéd,” 
I pass not away through the portals of death, : 
I shall not be hemmed round by the waters of Styx. 


Now, now on my nether limbs rougher skin settles ; 
Now above to the formn of white bird I am changing; 
Now, now from the hands and the shoulders behold 
Smooth and smoother the down of the plumes springing forth | 
Than the swift son of Deedalus swifter I travel. 
I shall visit shores loud with the boom of the Euxine, 
And fields Hyperboréan and African sands, 
And wherever I wander shall sing as a bird. 


Me the Colchians shall know, me the Dacian dissembling 
His dismay at the might of his victor the Roman; 
Me Scythia’s far son ;—learned students in me 
Shall be Spain’s rugged child and the drinker of Rhone. 





Urbes relinquam. Non ego, pauperum Jam Dedaleo ocior Icaro 
Ranges parentum, non ego, quem vocas, Visam gementis litera Bospori 
Dilecte * Mzecenas, obibo Syrtesque Getulas canorus 
Nec Stygia cohibebor unda. Ales Hyperboreosque campos. 


Jam jam residunt cruribus asperee Me Colchus et qui dissimulat metum 
Pelles, et album mutor in alitem Marse cohortis Dacus ¢ et ultimi 
Superne, t nascunturque leves Noscent Geloni, me peritus 
er digitos humerosque plume. Discet Hiber Rhodanique potor.§ 





* “ Quem vocas, dilecte.” We agree with Mr. Conington in accepting Ritter’s 
interpretation that ‘“dilecte” is Mecenas’s address to Horace. Upon this disputed 
point a very illustrious scholar, to whom, indeed, we are indebted for line 6 in the 
translation, writes to us thus: “I rather doubt the naked use of ‘vocas’ in the 
sense of invite to your society (‘revocas’ is used, Sat. I. vi. 61, but then of a par- 
ticular repeated invitation, not of a general one ); I therefore incline to prefer the 
interpretation ‘Quem Mzcenas, vocas “ dilecte,”’ though I admit the boldness of 
this construction.” 

+ “ Album mutor in alitem superne.” The white bird is, of course, the swan— 
“ Multa Direzum levat aura cyenum.”—Lib. IV. Od. iii. 19. 

¢ “ Et qui dissimulat metum 
Marsee cohortis Dacus.” 
The Marsian infantry was the flower of the Roman armies, and the Marsian here 
represents the might of Rome. Either the interruption to the rapidity of the verse 
by the allusion to the Dacian’s haughty dissimulation of the terror with which he 
regards the Roman arms must be considered, as it has been considered by critics, 
one of those “impertinencies,” for the sake of a popular hit, which our prelimi- 
nary essay has noticed as adefect in Horace; or it may possibly escape that 
reproach, and, pertinently to the purpose of the poem, mean that whatever the 
disguised terror in which the Dacian holds the Roman soldier, he will welcome the 
Roman poet. 
° § “Me peritus 
Discet Hiber Rhodanique potor.” 

“ Peritus Hiber” does not mean “the learned Spaniard,” as it is commonly 
translated. The adjective applies, as in similar cases is habitual with Horace, both 
to “Hiber” and “ Rhodani potor;” and as Dillenburger, Orelli, and Macleane 
agree, the meaning is, “that these barbaric nations will become versed in me.” 

Macleane thinks that by “‘ Hiber” is probably meant the Caucasian people of that 
name ; we follow, however, the interpretation popularly accepted—and sanctioned 
by Orelli, that “ Hiber” means “the Spaniard.” The “ Drinker of Rhone” is the 
Gaul, 
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Not for me raise the death-dirge, mine urn shall be empty ; 
Hush the vain ceremonial of groans that degrade me, 
And waste not the honours ye pay to the dead 
On a tomb in whose silence I shall not repose. 





Absint inani funere neniz* 
Luctusque turpes et querimonia ; 


Compesce clamorem ac sepulcri 


tte supervacuos honores. 


Book L—Opr XXXV. 
(A graver mode of versifying the Alcaic metre.) 
TO FORTUNE, 
Introduction. 


Macleane places the date of this 
ode a.v.c. 728, when Augustus. was 
meditating an expedition against the 
Britons, and another against the 
Arabs. Fortune is here distinguished 
from necessity, and recognised as a 


Divine Intelligence, rather with the 
attributes of Providence than those 
of Fate, As Fortune had her oldest 
temples in Rome, so she seems to have 
been the last goddess whose worship 
was deserted by the Roman emperors. 


“O diva, gratum que regis Antium.” 


Goddess, who o’er thine own loved Antium reignest, 
Present to lift Man, weighed with his sorrows 
Down to life’s last degree, 
Or change his haughtiest triumphs into graves ;— 


To thee the earth’s poor tiller prays imploring — 
To thee, Queen-lady of the deeps, whoever 
Cuts with Bithynian keel 
A passing furrow in Carpathian seas. 


Thee Dacian rude—thee Scythia’s vagrant nomad— 
Thee states and races—thee ev’n Rome’s fierce children, 
Thee purple tyrants dread, 
And the pale mothers of Barbarian kings, 


Lest thou spurn down with scornful foot the pillar 
Whereon rest states ; lest all, from arms yet ling’ring, 
To arms some madding crowd 
Rouse with the shout to which an empire falls, 





O diva, gratum que regis Antinm,t 
Presens Vel imo tollere de a 
Mortale corpus vel super 
Vertere funeribus triumphos, 


Te pauper ambit sollicita prece 
Buris colonus, te dominam equoris 
Quicunque Bithyna lacessit 
Carpathium pelagus carina.$ 


Te Dacus asper, te profagi Scythe § 
Urbesque gentesque et Latium ferox 
mque matres barbarorum et 
purei metuunt tyranni, 
Injurioso ne pede proruas 
Stantem columnam,| neu populus frequens 
Ad arma cessantes, ad arma 
Concitet imperiumque frangat. 





* “ Absint inani funere neniw.” “Inani funere,” because the body is not there. 


—ORELLI. 


+ “Gratum—Antium.”  Orelli 


prefers interpreting “gratum” as “dilectum,” 


“ dear to the goddess,” rather than as “amceenum,” or “ pleasant.” 
i,e., whether man ploughs earth or sea he equally prays to Fortune. 


“ Profugi Scythe.” ‘The epithet “ 


the Scyth, not to simulated flights as those 
he standing column was the emblem of fixity and 


| “Stantem columnam.” 


” applies to the nomad character of 
the Parthian cavalry. 
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Thee doth untamed Necessity for ever 
Stalk fierce before ;—the ship nails and the wedges 
Bearing in grasp of bronze, 
Which lacks nor molten lead nor steadfast clamp. 


But thee Hope follows, and rare Faith, the white-robed, 
True to thee, ev’n when thou thyself art altered, 
And from the homes of power 
Passest away, in mourning weeds, a foe; 


While the false herd, the parasite, the harlot, 
Shrink back: their loye is dried up with the wine-cask, 
Their lips reject its lees ; 
Their necks wil! halve no yoke that Sorrow draws, 


Guard Cesar, seeking on earth's verge the Briton,— 
Guard Rome’s young swarm of warriors on the wing, 
Where they alight, to awe 
The rebel East and Araby’s red sea, 


Shame for the scars, the guilt, the blood of brothers ! 
What have we shunned—we, the hard Age of Iron? 
What of crime left undone? 
What youthful hand has fear of heaven restrained, 


Where stands an altar sacred from its rapine? 
Hark, goddess !—steel made blunt in impious battles 
On anvils new re-forge ; 
Whetted for Scyth and Arab, not for Rome! 





Te semper anteit seva Necessitas, Serves itarum Cesarem in ultimos 
Clavos trabales et cuneos manu Orbis Britannos et juvenum recens 
Gestans aéna, nec severus Examen Eois timendum 
Uncus abest liquidumque plumbum.* Partibus Oceanoque rubro, 


Te Spes et albo rara Fides eolit Eheu cicatricum et sceleris pudet 
Velata panno nec comitem abnegat, Fratrumque. Quid nos dura refugimus 
Uteunque mutata potentes £tas? quid intactum nefasti 
Veste domos inimica linquis. Liquimus? unde manum juventus 


At volgus infidem et meretrix retro Metu deorum continuit? quibus 
Perjura cedit, diffagiunt cadis Pepercit aris?) O utinam nova 
Cum fiece siccatis amici neude diffingas retusum fh 
Ferre jugum pariter dolosi. Massagetas Arabasque ferrum! 





firmness. “In ancient monuments,” says Dillenburger, “the column is thus, as- 
signed to images of Peace, Security, Felicity.” Horace naturally writes in the 
spirit of his land and age in deprecating civil tumult as the most formidable agency 
for the overthrow of the column and the destruction of government and order. 

* Most recent commentators of authority agree in rejecting the notion of the 
commentator, in Cruquius, adopted by earlier editors, that  uneus” and “ plum- 
bum” are used here as emblems of punishment and crime, and consider them as 
emblems of tenacity and fixity of purpose. Macleane observes that the metaphor 
of molten lead for strengthening buildings is employed by Kuripides.—ANDROM., 
267. Herder suggests that the whole picture of Necessity and her attributes is 
taken from some picture in the temple of Fortune at Antium. 
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SPECIMENS OF ASCLEPIADEAN METRE. 
(Second form of strophe.) 
Boox I.—Opg III. 


ON VIRGIL’S VOYAGE TO ATHENS, 
Introduction. 


There is a well-known dispute as 
to the date and the occasion of this 
ode, and it has been even called in 
question whether the Virgil ad- 
dressed were the poet. It is, no 
doubt, difficult to reconcile the 
received chronology of the publica- 
tion of the first three books of Odes 
with the supposition that this ode 
was addressed to Virgil the poet, on 


the occasion of the voyage to Athens, 
from which he only returned to die ; 
but there is no reason why Virgil 
should not have made or contem- 
plated such a voyage before the last 
one, and Macleane, here agree- 
ing with Dillenburger, is “ inclined 
to think such must have been the 
case.” See his introduction to this 
ode. 


* Sic te diva potens Cypri.” 


So may the goddess who rules over Cyprus, 
So may the brothers of Helen, bright stars, 

So may the Father of Winds, while he fetters 
All, save Iapyx, the Breeze of the West, 


Speed thee, O Ship, as I pray thee to render 
Virgil, a debt duly lent to thy. charge, 

Whole and intact on the Attican borders, 
Faithfully guarding the half of my soul. 


Oak and brass triple encircled his bosom, 
Who first to fierce ocean consigned a frail raft, 
Fearing not Africus, when, in wild battle, 
Headlong he charges the blasts of the North ; 





Sic te diva potens Cypri, 
Sic fratres Helenw, lucida sidera, 
Ventorumque regat pater 
Obstrictis aliis preter lapyga, 
Navis, que tibi creditam 
Debes Virgilium finibus Atticis 


Reddas inco'umen ane 
Et serves anime dim men, 


Iii robur et xs triplex 

Circa pectus erat, qui fragilem traci 
Commisit pelago ratem 

Primus, nec timuit preecipitem Africum 





* We side with Dillenburger and Macleane in rejecting the punctuation of Orelli, 
who places a comma before “ precor,” putting the word in parenthesis, for the reason 
thus ably stated in the following note, for which we are indebted to a friend, than 
whom there is no higher authority in critical scholarship: '“ It is not commonly 
observed, but certainly true, that the 2d pers. pres. subj. (reddas), is never used 
as a mere imperative, = ‘redde.’ It may be used precatively in addressing a deity, 
a superior (or in politeness), as ‘serves’ in Ode xxxv. | 29. Where it is used with 
‘precor,’ the verb is not in parenthesis, but distinctly governs ‘reddas,’ ‘I pray 
youtorender.’ There should therefore be no comma between them ; and this view 
shows ‘precor’ to ha the true apodosis of the passage ” 
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Fearing no gloom in the face of the Hyads; 
Fearing no rage of mad Notus, than whom, 

Never a despot more absolute wieldeth 
Hadria, to rouse her or lull at his will. 


What the approach by which Death could have daunted 
Him who'with eyelids unwinking beheld 

Monster forms gliding and mountain waves swelling, 
And the Ceraunian heights dismally famed ? 


Vainly a provident Deity parted 


Region from region by neighbourless seas, 
If, the inviolate ways spanning over, 
Impious rafts join what was severed by God, 


Rushes man’s race through the evils forbidden, 
Lawlessly bold to brave all things and bear : 
Lawlessly bold did the son of the Titan 
Bring to the nations fire won through a fraud, 


Fire stolen thus from the Dome Empyréan, 
Meagre Decay fixed her rest on the earth, 

Leagued with a new-levied army of fevers— 
Death, until then the slow-comer, far off, 


Hurried his stride, and stood facing his victim. 
Deedalus, upward, the void realms of air 

Sounded on wings that to man are not given; 
Downward toiled Hercules bursting through hell. 


Nought is too high for the daring of mortals ; 
Heaven’s very self in our folly we storm, 

Never is Jove, through our guilty aspiring, 
Suffered to lay down the bolt we provoke, 





Decertantem Aquilonibus, 

Nec tristes Hyavias, nee rabiem Noti, 
Quo non arbiter Hadrie 

Major, tollere seu ponere volt freta. 


m Mortis timult gradum, 
Qui sicvis oculis monstra natantia, 
Qui vidit mare turgidum et 
Infames scopulos Acroceraunia ? 


nam deus abseidit 

Progen sect 
Terras, si tamen impie 

Non tangenda rates transiliant vada. 


Audax omnia perpeti 
Gens humana ruit per vetitum nefas. 


Audax Tapeti genus 
Ignem fraude mala gentibus intulit. 


Post ignem etheria domo 
Subductum macies et nova -febrium 

Terris incubuit cohors, 
Semotique prius tarda necessitas 


homini datis ; 
Perrupit Acheronta Hereuleus labor. 


Nil mortalibus ardui est; 

Celum ipsum petimus stultitia neque 
Per nostrum patimar scelus 
unda Jovem ponere 


[May, 
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ASCLEPIADEAN METRE. 
[Third form of strophe.) 
Boox I.—Opr XV. 

THE PROPHECY OF WEREUS. 
Introduction. 


This ode is considered by critics and fire of youth, but it is seldom 
to bear the stamp of an early com- that the poetry of youth is equally 
position. It certainly has the'vigour terse’ and condensed, 


“Pastor cum traheret per freta navibus.” 


When the false Shepherd bore through the waters 

In Idean ships, Helen his hostess, 

Nereus buried swift winds in loathed slumber 
That Fate’s fell decrees he might sing. 


“Woe the day that thou lead’st to thy dwelling 
Her whom Greece shall ask back by great armies, 
Sworn in league to dissolve, with thy nuptials, 

The ancient dominion of Troy. 


“ Ah! what death-sweat to war-horse and warrior! 
Ah! what funerals that move with thy rowers 
Bring’st thou home to the race of the Dardan! 

Already stern Pallas prepares 


“ Helm, and egis, and chariot, and fury. 
Vainly bold in the safeguard of Venus, 

Trim thy locks, and charm women with ditties, 
To chords never sounding to war.* 


In the bride-chamber vainly thou shunnest 
Pond’rous spears and the darts of the Cretan, 
And the roar of the battle ;—and Ajax 

So swift when he follows a foe; 


Late, alas, dust shall yet smear thy love-locks. 

Dost thou see not Ulysses behind thee, 

Thy race’s destroyer, nor Nestor ?—thee Teucer, 
Thee Sthenelus skilled in the fight 





Pastor cum traheret per freta navibus Nequicquam, Veneris presidio ferox, 
Ideis Helenen perfidus hospitam, Pectes ceesariem grataque feminis 
Ingrato celeres obruit otio Imbelli cithara carmina divides; 
Ventos, ut caneret fera Nequicquam thalamo graves 
Nereus fata: Mala ducis avi domum, it calami Cnosit | 
Quam multo repetet Greecia milite, Yhehen oom mee celerem sequi 
Conjurata tuas rumpere nupties =— Ajacem ; taiten hoe sores ndulteree 
Et regnum Priami vetus. Crines pulvere collines. 
Hen, heu! t uantus adest 
ie virls oom, oS 5 en = — , 
Sudor! quanta moves funera Dardanm Genti, non um Nestora r — 
Genti! ps galeam Pallas et egida Urgent impavidi te Salaminins ae 
Currusque et rabiem parat. Teucer et Sthenelus sciens 





* “Carmina divides”—i.c., accompany your harp with singing. Y ones. 
VOL. Oll.—NO. DOXXEI, 2@°00 
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“ Or the chariot-chase fearlessly follow : 
Thou shalt know,.too, Meriones! yonder, 
Grim and raging. to find thee, Tydides, 

More dread than his father, behold! 


“Ah! from him, as a hart in the valley 
Sees the wolf and forgetteth its pasture, 
All unnerved and deep-panting thou fliest ; 

Not such was the pledge to thy love! 


“Though the fleet. of the wrathful Achilles 
Bring a respite to Troy and Troy’s mothers; 
Tlion’s domes, after winters predestined, 

Shall sink in the flames of the Greek!” 





Pugna, sive opus est imperitare equis, Sublimi fagies mollis avhelitu, 
Non auriga piger; Merionen quoque Non hoc pollicitus tue. 
a, See ee nh gg “ee Iracunda diem proferet [lio 
Tydides moller poteyy Matronisque Phrygum classis Achille! ; 
p= tu, cervus uti vallis in altera Post certas hiemes uret Achaicus 
isum parte lupum graminis immemor, Ignis Iiacas domos. 


ASCLEPIADEAN METRE. 
(Fourth form of strophe.) 
Boox I1.—Ope XXIII. 

TO CHLOE. 
Introduction. 


This ode has the appearance of But it is not the less an illustration 
being imitated, though but slightly, of the native grace with which Hor- 
from a fragment in Anacreon pre- ace invests his more trivial composi- 
served in ‘Athenzus,’ ix. p. 396. tions, 

“ Vitas hinnuleo me similis, Chloé.” 


Like a fawn dost thou fly from me, Chloé, 
Like a fawn that; astray on the hill-tops, 
Her shy mother misses and seeks, 
Vaguely scared by the breeze and the forest. 


Sighs the coming of spring through the leaflets? 
Slips the green lizard stirring a bramble ? 
Her knees knock together with fear. 
And her heart beats aloud in its tremor. 


Nay, but not as a merciless tiger, 
Or an African lion I chase thee; 
Ah! cling to a mother no more, 
When thy girlhood is ripe for a lover. 





Vitas hinnuleo me similis, Chl Dimovere lacerts, 
Querenti pavidam montibus avi Et corde et genibus tremit. 
Matrem non sine vano 
Aurarum et silue metu. Atqui non ego te, tigris ut aspera 
Getulusve leo, frangere persequor: 
Nam seu mobilibus veris inhorruit Tandem desine matrem 


Adventus foliis seu virides rabum Tempestiva sequi viro. 
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ASCLEPIADEAN METRE. 
(Fifth form of strophe.) 
Boox I.—Opr XI. 


TO LEUCONOR. 
Introduction. 


The desire to solve the doubts 
by which man is beset in the pre- 
sent, will, perhaps, so long as. the 
world lasts, give an audience to 
those who pretend to divine the 
future; and of all modes of divina- 
tion, astrology has been, from time 
immemorial, the most imposing, be+ 
cause it arrogates the rank of a 
science, and asserts that it bases its 
predictions upon deductions from a 
vast accumulation of facts. Rome, 
of course, abounded in astrologers, 
who called themselves Chaldaans, as 
Cicero calls them; and were pro- 
bably as much Chaldeans as the 
Gipsies of Norwood are Bohemians 


or Indians. Horace gives the fair 
friend, for whom he invents a name 
(Leuconoé) as playfully uncompli- 
mentary as that which a good- 
natured man of the world bestows 
on a young lady by the pet phrase 
of “silly thing,” a brief admonition, 
which, in proof of the common-sense 
that keeps him always modern, might 
be equally given to ladies, and even 
to the ruder sex, in our own day. 
For wherever we have travelled 
in England or Europe, we have 
never found a town, however defi- 
cient in books, in which a prophetic 
astrological almanac was not to be 
seen in the shop-windows, 


“ Tu ne quesieris, scire nefas, quem mihi, quem tibi.” 


Nay, Leuconoé, seek not to fathom what death unto me—unto thee 

(Lore forbidden) the gods’ may assign; nor the schemes of the Chaldee 
consult,* 

How much better it is to learn patience; and that which shall be to endure, 

Whether Jove may vouchsafe our existence’ more winters, or this be the 
last, 


Which now breaks Tuscan ocean in spray on the time-eaten rocks that 
oppose. é' 

Wouldst be wise? strain thy wine, and cut down lengthened hope to the 
brief span of life, 

While we talk, grudging Time will be gone, and a part of ourselves be no 
more. 

Seize to-day —for the morrow it is in which thy belief should be least. 








Tu ne quesieris, scire nefas, quem mihi, 


quem tibi 

on di dederint, Leuconoé, nec Baby- 
lonios 

Tentaris Ut melius, quidquid 
erit, pati, 

Seu plures hiemes seu tribuit Jupiter ulti- 
mam, 


numeros. 


Que nunc oppositis debflitat pumicibus 
Tyrhewem. Sapias, vina liques, et spatio 


brevi 

Spem — reseces. Dum loquimur, 
fugerit invida 

4itas: carpe diem quam . minimam..cred- 
ula postero. 





* “Nec Babylonios Tentaris numeros "—é.e., the astrological calculations, or, in 
technical phrase, “ schemes,” for which the Chaldees were so famous. 
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SPECIMENS OF SAPPHIC METRE, 
As adaptable to the Graver Odes. 
Boox I—Opr XII. 
IN CELEBRATION OF THE DEITIES AND THE WORTHIES OF ROME. 
Introduction. 

This poem is commonly inscribed the death of the young Marcellus, 
very inappropriately ‘“‘De Augusto,” a. vu. o. 731; and Orelli and Mac- 
and sometimes more accurately “De leane agree in accepting Franke’s 
laudibus Deorum vel hominum.” date, a.v.c. 729. 

It was certainly composed before 





* Quem virum aut heroa lyra vel acri.” 


What man, what hero, or what god select’st thou, 

Theme for sweet lyre or fife sonorous, Clio? 

Whose honoured name shall that gay sprite-voice, Echo, 
Hymn back rebounding, 


Whether on Helicon’s umbrageous margent, 

Whether on heights of Pindus or cold Hzmus, 

Whence woods, at random, vocal Orpheus followed ? 
He who stayed rivers 


~ In their swift course, and winds in their wild hurry ’ 
By art maternal; * and with bland enchantment 
Led the huge oaks at his melodious pleasure 
List’ning his harp-strings. 


Whom should I place for wonted rites of homage 

Before the Father-King of gods and mortals, 

Who earth, and ocean, and heaven’s varying seasons 
Orders and tempers? 


From whom nought greater than Himself proceedeth— 
To whom exists no semblance and no second; 
Yet where he hath a nearest, be its honours 





Sacred to Pallas. 

Gas m virum aut ae lyra vel acri Blandum et auritas fidibus canoris 

ia sumis celebrare, Clio ? Ducere quercus., 
Quem deum ? Cujus recinet jocosa 

Nomen imago a ——- dicam solitis parentis 
8, qui res hominum ac deornm, 
Aut in umbrosis Heliconis oris Oui mare ac terras variisque mundum t 
Aut super Pindo gelidove in Hemo ? Temperat horis ? 
Unde Srphee ally temere insecutae Uiidd nff mafus geddratits ted, 
majus genera‘ 
ae Nec viget qu idquam simile aut secundum 

Arte materna rapidos morantem Proximvs ifli tamen oecupavit 
Flaminum lapsus celeresque ventos, Pallas honores, 





* “Arte materna”—the Muse Calliope, mother of Orpheus. 
+ “Qui mare ac terras variisque mundum 
Temperat horis,” 
“ Mundum ” here means “ coelum,” ‘“ sky "—#.e., the whole framework of nature, in 
sea, earth, and heaven, is under the dominion of Jove. , 
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Left not unsung be Liber, bold in battle}: 

Nor she, the brute-world’s foe—virgin ‘Diana; 

Nor thou, dread lord of the unerring arrow, 
Pheebus Apollo! sea 


Sing let me, too, the demigod Alcides, 

And Leda’s twins, the wrestler and the rider— 

At whose joint star, what time on storm-beat seamen, 
Dawns its white splendour, 


Back from the rocks recedes the rush of waters, 
Winds fall—clouds fly—and every threatening billow 
Lulled at their will, upon the breast of ocean 

Sinks into slumber. 


Should, after these, be Romulus first honoured, 
Numa's calm reign, or Tarquin’s haughty fasces ? 
I pause in doubt; or is it rather Cato’s 

Noble self-slaughter ? 


Regulus, and the Scauri, andZmilius, 

Lavish of his great life when Carthage triumphed, 

Grateful I name for song’s most signal honours ;— 
Thee, too, Fabricius; 


He and rude unkempt Curius and Camillus, — 

These were the men whom hardy thrift, rude nurture, 

The ancestral farm, and unluxurious homestead 
Fitted for warfare. 


Tree-like grows up through unperceived increases 
Marcellus’ fame. As the moon throned in heaven 
’Mid lesser lights, the Julian constellation 

Shines out resplendent. 





Preeliis audax neque te silebo, Tarquini fasces, dubito, an Catonis 
Liber, et sevis inimica Virgo Nobile letum. 
Beluis, nec te, metuende certa 
Phebe sagitta. Regulum et Scauros * animeque magne 
Prodigum Paullum superante Peno 
Dicam et Alciden puerosque Leda, Gratns insigni referam Camena 
Hunc equis, illum superare pugnis Fabriciumque, 
Nobilem; quorum simul alba nautis 
Stella refulsit, Hunc et incomptis Curium capillis 
Utilem bello tulit et Camillom 
Defiuit saxis agitatus humor, Seva am moe | et avitus apto 
Concidunt venti fagiuntque nubes, Cum fundus. 
Et minax, quod sic voluere, ponto 
Unda recumbit. Crescit, occulto velut arbor evo, 
Fama Marcéelli ;+ micat inter omnes 
Romalam post hos prius, an quietum Julium sidus, velut inter ignes 
Pompili regnum memorem, an superbos Luna minores, 





* Kither the Scauri enjoyed at that time a higher reputation than they have 
retained in history, or Horace had some special reason, personal or political, now 
inexplicable, for piacirig them in the rank of Rome's foremest worthies. Aimilias 
Paulus, having advised the disastrous battle,of Canue, refused the horse offered to 
him by a tribune of the soldiers, and remained to perish on the field. 

+ “As the name of Marcellus, whom I understand, with Orelli, to be the Mar- 
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Father and Guardian of all human races, 
Saturnian Jove, to thee the Fates have given 
Charge o’er great Cesar. Mayst thou reign supremely, 


Next to thee Cesar. 


Whether the Parthians over Rome impending 
Grace his full triumph, or the farthest dwellers, 
Indian and Seric, upon Orient margins 


Under the sunrise, 


Wide earth with justice he shall rule, thy viceroy ; 

With awful chariot Thou shalt shake Olympus ; 

Thou, through the sacred groves profaned impurely 
Launch angry lightnings. 





Gentis humane pater atque custos, 

Orte Saturno, tibi cura magni 

Ceesaris fatis data: tu secundo 
Cesare regnes, 


Tile, seu Parthos Latio imminentes 
Egerit justo domitos triumpho,* 


Sive subjectos Orientis ore 
Seras et Indos, ¢ 


Te minor latum reget equus orbem; 

Tu gravi curru quaties Ulympum, 

Tu parum castis inimica mittes 
Fulnina lucis. ¢ 


* Boox II.—Opr XVI. 


TO POMPEIUS GROSPHUS. 


Introduction. 


* According to the scholiast in 
Cruquius, this Pompeius Grosphus, 
a Sicilian by origin, was of the 
equestrian order. Cicero, in Ver- 
rem, speaks of Eubulides Grosphus 
Centuripinus, as a man of eminent 
worth, noble birth, and princely 
wealth. LEstre conjectures that this 
Grosphus was made a Roman citizen 
by Pompey, and took his name, 


which descended to the Grosphus 
of the ode as son or grandson. In 
Epist. i. 12, Horace commends him 
to Iccius, then acting as superinten- 
dent or steward to Vipsanius Agrip- 
pa’s estates in Sicily, as one whom 
Iecius might willingly oblige, for he 
would never ask anything not hon- 
est and just. 











cellus who took Syracuse, stands for all his family, and particularly the young 
Marcellus, so the star of Julius Caesar, and the lesser lights of that family, are meant 
by what follows.”—MACLEANE. 
* “Justo triumpho.” ‘Justo,’ ‘regular, full, complete,’ in which sense this 
— is attached to such nouns as exercitus, legio, acies, preelium, victoria.”— 
ONGE, 
+ “Sive subjectos Orientis ore 
Seras et Indos.” 
The Seres, whom some conjecture to be the Chinese, represent the nations at the 
farthest east known tothe Romans. “Subjectos orw,” “ under the edge or extre- 
mity of the East.”—Yoner. 
¢ “Tu gravi curru quaties Olympum, 
Tu parum castis inimica mittes 
Fulmina lucis.” 
The general meaning seems to be, that Jove left the political government of earth 
to Augustus, his vicegerent ; but he reserved to himself alone the dominion of heaven, 
and the task of avenging such crimes as offended the gods, or polluted the sanctity 
of the temples, 
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* Otium divos rogat in patenti.” 


For ease prays he who in the wide Aigean, 
Storm-seized, looks up on clouds that heap their darkness 
O’er the lost moon, while dim the constellations 

Fade from the sailor. 


Ease, still for ease, sighs Thracia fierce in battle, 
Still for ease sighs the quivered Mede, Ah, Grosphus! 
Nor gems nor purple, no, nor gold can buy it; 

Ease is not venal, 


Bribed by no king, dispersed before no lictor, 

Throng the wild tumults of a soul in trouble, 

And the cares circling round a sleepless pillow, 
Under ceiled fretwork, 


He lives on little well who, for all splendour, 
Decks his plain board with some prized silver heirloom. 
From him no greed of gain, of loss no terror, 

Snatch the light slumbers. 


Why, briefly strong, with space in time thus bounded, 

Launch we so many arrows into distance ? 

Why crave new suns? What exile from his country 
Flies himself also ? 





Otium divos rogat in patenti Mentis et curas laqueata circum 
Prensus Zgmo, simul atra nubes Tectat volantes. 
Condidit lunam neque certa fulgent 

Sidera nautis ; Vivitur parvo bene, cui paternam 

, Splendet in mensa tenui salinum,t 

Otium bello furiosa Thrace, ec leves’ somnos timor aut cupido 
Otiam Medi pharetra decori, Sordidus aufert. 
Grosphe, non gemmis neque purpura ve- 

nale neque auro. Quid brevi fortes jaculamursreyo 

Multa? Quid terras alio calentes 
Non enim gaze* neque consularis Sole mutamus? Patrie 
Summovet lictor miseros tumultas Se quoque fagit ? 
/ 





* “Non enim gaze.” “Gaze,” from a Persian word, means, “the king’s trea- 
sury,”. “ the royal coffers.” 

+ “ Laqueata tecta,” “non totius domus sed cubiculorum et tricliniaruam.”— 
DILLENBURGER, 

¢ “ Paternum salinum "—*“ the paternal or hereditary salt-cellar.” Horace here, 
as elsewhere, distinguishes the comparative poverty of a small independence from 
absolute neediness and squalor. The poverty he praises is not without its own 
modest refinements. The board may be simple, but still it can display the old 
family salt-cellar, kept with religious care, If the owner has not increased the 
paternal fortune, he has not diminished it. 
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Diseaséd Care ascends the brazen galley, 

And rides amidst the armed men to the battle, 

Fleeter than stag or that fleet wind which, east-born, 
Hurries the rain-storm. 


The mind, which now is glad, should hate to carry 

Its care beyond the Present; what is bitter 

With easy smile should sweeten : nought was ever 
Happy on all sides. 


Untimely death snatched off renowned Achilles; 
Tithonus lived to dwindle into shadow ; 
And haply what the Hour to thee refuses 

Me it will proffer. 


Around thine home a hundred flocks are bleating, 

Low the Sicilian heifers, neighs the courser 

Trained to the race-car; woofs in Afric purple 
Twice-tinged array thee : 


To me the Fate, that cannot err, hath given 
Some roods of land, some breathings, lowly murmured, 
Of Grecian Muse, and power to scorn the malice 

Of the mean vulgar. 





Scandit wratas vitiosa naves Et mihi forsan, tibi quod negarit, 

Cura* nec turmas equitum relinquit,t Porriget hora.t 

Ocior cervis et agente 

Ocior Euro. Te greges centum Siculeque circum 

Mogiunt vacce, tibi tollit hinnitum 

Letus in presens animus quod ultra est Apta quad equa, te bis Afro 

Oderit curare et amara lento Murice tinct 

Temperet risu : nihil est ab omni 

arte beatum. Vestiunt lange: mihi parva rura et 

Spiritum Graiz tenuem Camenw 

Abstulit clarum cita mors Achillem, Parca non mendax§ dedit et malignum 

Longa Tithonum minuit senectus, Spernere volgus, 





* “Vitiosa cura” In the translation, Orelli’s interpretation of “ vitiosa,” 
“morbosa,” é.e., morbid or diseased, from the vice of the mind whence it springs, is 
adopted. But this hardly gives the full foree of the word. Horace means that 
Care, which! spoils or infects everything, ascends the galley, &c. 
<, + “Turmas equitum.” “This properly refers to the horsemen riding to battle 
made anxious by the hope of booty or the fear of death.”—Ore.ut. ‘“ With ‘tar- 
mas equitum’ is usually compared ‘post equitem sedet atra cura,’ but the sense 
there is a little different. Here he speaks of care following a man to the field of 
battle ; there he refers to the rich man ambling on his horse.” —MACLEANE. 

¢ “Et mihi forsan, tibi quod negarit, 

Porriget hora.” 

We think, with Orelli, that this simply means, “Fortune, or the Hour, will per- 
haps give something of good to me which she denies to you;” and we dissent alto- 
gether from the usual interpretation, viz., “Time may perhaps give me a longer 
life than it concedes to you.” That interpretation would be very little in keeping 
with Horace’s general politeness in addressing a friend. Nothing can well be 
worse bred than telling a man that perhaps you will live longer than he will. 
Besides, Horace immediately proceeds to define that which is granted peculiarly to 
himself in opposition to the riches bestowed upon Grosphus, 

§ “Parca non mendax,” “sure,” “ unfailing in the fulfilment of their decrees.” 
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SAPPHIC METRE. 
As adaptable to the Lighter’ Odes, 
Boox I.—Opr XXIL _ 
TO ARISTIUS FUSCUS. 
Introduction. 


Of Aristius Fuscus Horace speaks to what he wrote—Acron says 
(Epp. i. 10) with particular affee- Tragedies, Porphyrion Comedies ; 
tion. He says “they were almost which last supposition seems more 
twins in their tastes and sentiments.” in keeping with the humorous joke 
Fuseus appears to have been an he plays upon Horace; Sat. i, 9. 
author, but there is some doubt as Cruquius says he was a grammarian, 

“ Integer vite scelerisque purus.” 


He whose life hath no flaw, pure from guile, need not borrow 

Or the bow or the darts of the Moor, O my Fuscus ! 

He relies for defence on no quiver that teems with 
Poison-steept arrows. 


Though his path be along sultry African Syrtes, 

Or Caucasian ravines, where no guest finds a shelter, 

Or the banks which Hydaspes, the stream weird with fable, 
Licks languid-flowing. 


For as lately I strayed beyond pathways accustomed, 
And with heart free from care was of Lalage singing, 
A wolf in the thick of the deep Sabine forest 

Met, and straight fled me, 


All unarmed though I was, yet so deadly a monster 

Warlike Daunia ne’er bred in her wide acorned forests, 

Nor the thirst-raging nurse of the lion—swart Juba’s 
African sand-realm. 





Integer vite scelerisque purus Namque me silva lupus in Sabina, 

Non eget Mauris jaculis neque arcu Dum meam canto Lalagen et ultra 

Nec venenatis gravida sagittis, Terminum curis vagor expeditis, 
Fusce, pharetra, Fugit inermem, 

Sive per Syrtes iter estuosas Quale portentum neque militaris 

Sive facturus per inhospitalem Daunias latis alit esculetis, 

Caucasum vel que loca fabulosus Nec Jube tellus generat leonum 
Lambit Hydaspes.* Arida nutrix. 





Compare “ veraces,” ©. Secul. 25, and Persius, v. 42, “Parca tenax veri.”—So 
OreELu. “Genius is represented as the gift of Fate in Pind. Od. ix. 26, 28; also 
in Nem. iv. 41-43, where the poet mfers from it his own eventual triumph over 
detraction, as Horace may be said to do here.” —YONGE. 

* “Fabulosus lambit Hydaspes.” As Horace is here conjuring up images of 
terror, so it is to the darker legends connected with the Indian river that he alludes 
in the epithet “ fabulosus,” a signification which is aimed at in the translation 
“weird with fable.” ‘“Lambit” literally means “licks,” or “laps up,” not 
“washes,” or “laves,” as it is commonly translated. Horace does not wish to 
convey the pleasing idea of a river with a gentle and placid flow, but rather the 
still, languid, awe-inspiring motion of the haunted wave upon the sultry banks. 
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Place me lone in the sterile wastes, where not a leaflet 

Ever bursts into bloom in the breezes of summer ; 

Sunless side of the world, which the grim air oppresses, 
Mist-clad and ice-bound ; 


Place me lone where the earth is denied to man’s dwelling, 
All so near to its breast glows the car of the day-god ; 
And I still should love Lalage—her the sweet-smiling, 

Her the sweet-talking. 





Pone me pigris ubi nulla campis Pone sub curru nimium propinqui 

Arbor estiva recreatur aura, Solis in terra domibus negata: 

Quod latus mundi nebulae malusque Dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo, 
Jupiter urget ; Dulce loquentem.* 





* “Dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo, 
Dulce loquentem.” 


If we might have allowed ourselves to expand the literal words of the original into 
what seems to us the sense implied by the poet, we should have proposed to trans- 
late the lines thus :— 


“T still should love Lalage—see her, sweet smiling; 
Hear her, sweet talking.” 


For we take it that Horace does not merely mean that he would still love Lalage 
“sweetly smiling” and “sweetly talking”—an assurance which seems in itself 
to belong to a school of poetry vulgarly called namby-pamby—but rather that, 
however solitary, still, and lifeless, be the place to which he might be transported, 
he would still be so true to her image, that in the solitude he would see her sweetly 
smiling, and amidst the silence hear her sweetly talking. So Constance, in Shake- 
speare, says— “ 
“ Grief fills the room up of my absent child, 


Lies in her bed, walks up and down with me, 
Puts on her pretty looks, repeats her words.” 


(To be continued.) 
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COUNTRY GRAMMAR-SCHOOLS, 


Wuitz complaints of the defec- 
tive state of English education, es- 


pecially amongst the middle cae 
io 


who are the staple of our nati 
strength and prosperity, have been 
growing louder and more. general 
year by year, the existence of large 
public funds specially assigned for 
the educational benefit of these 
very classes has been: scarcely re- 
cognised. There. are (including 
the nine great schools which were 
the subject of the late Royal Com- 
mission ) nearly 800 schools in 
England and Wales possessing 
alttings and a permanent income, 
more or less sufficient—varying in 
amount from the £42,000 of Christ’s 
Hospital to the £5 or £6 of some 
country village—which were in- 
tended to educate children of the 
middle class (although not these 
exclusively), and which generally 
come under the term ‘“ Grammar- 
school,” Excluding the nine schools, 
the gross income of these less im- 
portant foundations amounts to 
above £336,000; but from this 
deductions must be made for the 
management of the estates (in most 
cases with too little regard to eco- 
nomy), for the repair of buildings, 
and for alms-houses and other 
institutions, the maintenance of 
which has been charged by the 
founder on the same estates. The 
net income applicable to the pay- 
ment of masters is £195,184; and 
there is besides an annual sum of 
at least £14,264 allotted to exhibi- 
tions to the Universities. 

It is to the practical results of 
these large educational subsidies 
that the present “Schools Inquir 
Commission” is directed. It wil 
supply in course of time a library 
in itself for such readers as may be 
curious as to the details : for we 


are promised twenty thick octavo 
volumes, 


of which the first only 


(the Report) is at present in the 
hands of the public. 

About the time of the Reforma- 
tion, ‘the religious zeal and public 
spirit whith up to that time had 
usually found its exercise in the 
endowment and augmentation of 
religious houses, was in great méa- 
sure diverted to public education. 
The movemerit owed much also to 
the revival of classical learning 
which’ had taken place shortly be- 
fore. The colleges of Winchester 
and Eton, the grammar-schools of 
Reading and Macclesfield, of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, and a few 
others of less note, had already 
been founded—but ‘in every case in 
connection with some conventual 
body, college of priests, or chantry. 
Under Henry VIII, funds were 
taken in many instances from the 
monastic bodies and applied to the 
foundation of grammar -'‘schools ; 
and the process went on rapidly 
during the short reign of Edward 
VI., as is testified the man 
provincial schools which bear his 
name as fownder. Under Eliza- 
beth the’ number of these founda- 
tions was greatly increased, both 
by royal grants (in which, however, 
the Queen was more liberal of her 
name and patronage than of a4 
and from private liberality. No 
less than one hundred and’ thirty- 
eight schools were founded in her 
reign, Harrison, writing in 1586, 
could say with truth that “there 
are not many corporate towns now 
under the Queen’s dominion that 
have not one grammar-school at 
the least, with a sufficient livin 
for a master and usher appoin 
for the same. ” 

The general object of their foun- 
ders is clear. They were not in- 
tended to provide an elementary 
education; that was commonly 
presupposed, In very many cases 
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there were special provisions that 
children should not be admitted 
until they could read and write 
legibly, or even “read English and 
Latin perfectly.” . In some schools, 
as at Merchant Taylors’, the free 
scholars are only to be received “ if 
they be meet and apt: to learn ; ” at 
others, as at Harrow, a parent was 
to be required to remove his child 
if, after trial, he showed no aptness 
for a classical education. yn 
times, indeed, the founder went so 
far as to make provision for an 
elementary training ; but this is 
to fit the child afterwards for the 
study of grammar; and in these 
cases there was either a separate 
and distinct school on the same 
foundation, as the “ Accidence 
School,” at Shrewsbury, and one 
of the “two fair and large, school- 
houses” built by Archbishop Hars- 
nett at Chigwell; or there was 
mention made of a special lower 
department for the “ petties ”. and 
the “infants,” like the old “bible 
seat” at Eton. The grammar- 
schools were meant to supply a 
want which was beginning to be 
felt then, as it is felt now, amongst 
our middle classes, of a_ higher 
culture and more intellectual train- 
ing than the mere English reading 
and writing and casting accounts 
which might fit a boy for the busy 
commercial life already dawning 
upon England. The founders, 
rightly or wrongly, wished to do 
something more than enable the 
youth of England to buy and sell 
to the best advantage, and to make 
money: they sought to give, in 
their schools, a “liberal. not a 
servile ’ education. Gladly do we 
quote the words of the commis- 
sioners, both as a generous testi- 
mony to the national benefactors 
whom our enlightened age too often 
affects to regard as narrow-minded 
and short-sighted, and as a pledge 
—we trust—of the spirit in which 
their foundations are now to be 
dealt with. 
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“Their purpose was to produce cul- 


tivated men. Latin and Greek were no 
more 4 direct preparation for the shop 
or the faym at that time than they are 
now. Then, just as, now, the pu 
ofa liberal education was to enlarge the 
Tange of ideas, to elevate the thoughts, 
to make men more truly human, better 
subjects, and better Christians.” 

They were not founded for the 
advantage of any one class in par- 
ticular. They were to be “ public” 
schools in the best sense of the 
word, Sometimes the wording’ of 
the founder’s intent is that the 
school is to be “especially: for poor 
men’s children;” sometimes “for 
the poor as well as the rich;” 
sometimes “for gentilmen’s sons 
and other good mennes children,” * 
They were to be open to the poor, 
and to such the gratuitous instruc- 
tion was to form an attraction. If 
the poor man’s son came there and 
was found“apt and toward,” he 
could receive there an education 
such as the nobleman’s son in those 
days could hardly obtain elsewhere, 
To a really able boy of this class 
there was commonly the additional 
opportunity of completing his edu- 
cation at the university by the help 
of an exhibition, the amount of 
which was sufficient, at that date, 
to maintain him entirely through- 
out his college course by the help 
of a careful economy; or he had 
the chance—no uncommon event— 
of being taken up to Oxford as the 
“servitor” of somé youth of higher 
birth and ampler means, whose ac- 
quaintance he had made at the 
country grammar-school, enjoying 
with him all the substantial bene- 
fits of college tuition, and often 
thereby rising to a position of hon- 
our and emolument in the church 
or the univetsity. But while the 
grammar-school door was thus open 
to the poor scholar, it was not 
closed against the rich man’s son, 
nor was he at all ashamed to enter 
it. To take the ‘case of Shrews- 
bury, the great school of England 
in the early days of Hlizabeth, the 





———— 


* Statutes of Cromer, Bruton, and Macclesfield Schools (Rep., p. 121). 
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‘geale of fees is carefully regulated 


from the “lord’s son,” who is to 
pay 10s., down through the degrees 
of the knight and the gentleman to 
the humble scholar who is to be 
charged but 8d. So at. Llanrwst, 
an ancient table of rules demands 
from the “knight’s son” an en- 
trance fee of 2s. 6d., the son of the 
“ doctor or esquire” 2s., and so on— 
“but poor indeed gratis.” And 
while for the sake of this latter 
class the instruction is always to 
be gratuitous, and to prevent the 
creeping in of abuses under the 
head of presents to ‘the master, he 
is in some statutes strictly for- 
bidden to take of any scholar the 
customary compliments of “ cock- 
penny, victor-penny, or  potation- 
penny,” * so again in other cases, 
inasmuch as it was held unfair to 
the diligent teacher to leave no 
opening for the gratitude of his 
richer pupils, he was specially al- 
lowed to accept from’ them the 
fees above mentioned, and even a 
small sum for “quarterage,”’ in 
which a fee for « biroh ” was not 
seldom included. And these pay- 
ments eventually, from being strict- 
ly optional, passed into a rule, and 
became, as they are now at many 
of our eo schools, the main 
source of the masters’ income, 
which the endowment, from the 
change in the value of money, is 
often no longer sufficient to supply. 
But whatever the rank in life 
or the future destination of the 
scholars, they were all to be taught 
alike. All were to learn grammar, 
which meant the grammatical know- 


ledge of the Latin tongue; for of 
Greek, in those days; even the 
world of scholars’ knew but little, 
Whatever reform has been at- 
tempted in modern times, on utili- 
tarian. principles, with a view to 
lower the education in. these schools 
to the commercial level, has been 
as contrary to the whole spirit and 
intention of their founders, as it is 
to the true interest of education in 
general, or of the classes for whose 
benefit these endownients were left. 
We are glad to recognise in the Re- 
port now before us the principles 
of a reform in quite another direc- 
tion—“‘a levelling upwards and not 
downwards ”—which, however the 
phrase may be jested at, is the true 
condition of progress. 

For that some readjustment of 
the <n wee of these large: edu- 
cational funds has become abso- 
lutely necessary, few will deny who 
glance even cursorily at the pages 
of the Report, or who have any 
tolerable acquaintance with the 
existing state of our provincial 
schools, It is true that some few 
of them are still doing the State 
good service; but in most cases 
they are miserably failing to fulfil 
any one intention of their founders. 
It has become almost impossible 
that they should do so, under the 
altered circumstances of modern 
life. The higher classes, whose 
presence in the grammar-school 
gave it a standing in the eyes: of 
the county, are sent to Eton or 
Harrow, for the sake of association 
with their own equals or superiors, 
The classes below them, on whom 





* Foundation Statutes of Manchester Grammar-School, A.D. 1525. In some 


cases about the same date these fees are allowed under limitations. At Nottingham, 
the master is to “‘ make no potations, cock-fightings, nor drinkings, but only twice 
a year.” At Warrington, he is only allowed, to receive “a, cock-penny and three 
potation-pennies” in the year. These “ cogk-pennies”, were paid, at Shrovetide 
(sometimes also on 8, Nicholas’ day) for the privilege of throwing af, an unfortunate 
cock, provided by the master, and buried in the ground up to his neck, which 
became the prize of the boy who Killed it. As a customary present to the master 
the name continued in use as late as 1818, when the “ cock-pence” at Cartmel School 
in Lancashire amounted to between £20 and £30 a year; and at Hawkshead, in the 
same county, the fee was two guineas for each boy. The “potations” were usually 
in Lent, when in some schools the master was allowed to “make a drinking for the 
scholars,” on which occasion they made him a present according to their ability. 
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the very same considerations act, 
either follow their example at a 
painful sacrifice, or cease to value 
the school teaching. which has no 
longer the old prestige. 

“Many in the middle classed are not 
content: with Latin’ and Greek, when 
Latin and Greek no longer means  as- 
sociation with the sons of the gentry. 
The grammar-schools either sink from 
one rank to another until they descend 
below even the national schovis, or else 
they maintain their classical teaching 
and lose their scholars. The result is, 
that a boy of superior ability, who may 
live in the neighbourhood of an old 
grammar-school, cannot now find there 
what he wants to give him an opening. 
He may possibly, though not so often 
as before, find a good master, but ‘he 
cannot find, what is of mo less import- 
ance, good schoolfellows. For it must 
be remembered that even a good master 
is utterly uuable to make a really good 
school.unless he has a tolerable number 
of scholars.” —P. 94, 

The result is, that. out of some- 
thing like 700 schools which were 
plainly intended to. give a univer- 
sity training to such boys as sought 
it, only 166 are now.sending up 
any boys at all to Oxford and Cam- 
bridge; and some of these an aver- 
age of not more than one in the 
year. Of the whole 700, nearly 
half have: ceased to teachLatin at 
all. Many persons would. see little 
to regret in this, if a ‘thorough 
English education ”—that mystery 
of mysteries, which so, many educa- 
tional reformers talk of, but which 
has never yet been seen except in 
an advertisement—lad been substi- 
tuted in its place, But the reports, 
furnished in the different districts 
by the Assistant - Commissioners, 
show conclusively that in very few 
schools where classical teaching has 
been given up are modern subjects 
cultivated successfully; rather, for 
the most pert, as one of them ex- 
presses it, ““a descent has been made 
from the highest to the lowest kind 
of teaching.” The classical muses, 
with their train of scholarly asso- 
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ciations, have departed, but they 
have left a wilderness of ignorance 
behind, The Commissioners’ jn« 
quiries point, indeed, to a very. 
unsatisfactory, state’ of education 
altogether; -but there is one con- 
clusion which they pronounce some- 
what emphatically, and’ which ig 
well worth attention: “ Where 
Latin is best taught, French and: 
mathematics are best taught also, 
Where Latin is not taught, other 
subjects are rarely well taught.” 
And again,— When the. classics’ 
are, neglected, the education seems 
lowered in character.” * In the 
whole of the counties of Norfolk 
and Northumberland, Norwich’ is 
the only grammar-school “ at which 
any boy could possibly. have been 
set to write five consecutive lines 
of Latin not taken from an exercise 
book.” And now mark the bearing 
of this classical, superiority upon 
modern subjects: .“In’ mathema- 
tics, modern languages, and gene- 
ral literature the school has few 
equals, and e¢ertainly no_ superior, 
in the county.” To take one in- 
stance out of many of the converse 
effect: at Haworth, in Yorkshire, 
one of the most distinctly classical 
foundations, where it is specially’ 
enjoined that the master shall be 
‘“‘one able to teach Greek and Latin, 
so as: to fit his scholars for Oxford 
or Cambridge,” there is no longer 
any demand for classical teaching. 
The school has been lowered to 
meet the wants of the Yorkshire- 
men at the present day. What 
these may be we gain some notion 
from the Assistant - Commissioner’s 
report. He found Haworth “the 
type of the worst schools in the 
district,” and -he received the fol- 
lowing official letter, containing 
certain ‘ resolutions” of the trus- 
tees :— ; 


“That tho trustees consider the pre-, | 
sent state of the school adapted for all 
classes of society in the towuship of Ha- 
worth, 
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“That the trustees are satisfied with 
the present state of the school, and do 
not contemplate any plans for its im- 
provement.” 

These local trustees, indeed, have 
in many cases been a great hind- 
rance to the wellbeing of the foun- 
dation of which they were supposed 
to be the guardians, In past years 
there were instances of gross mis- 
application of school funds, The 
faults now are rather in the way.of 
negligence. If they are chosen from 
the ranks of the gentry, they are 
commonly resident at a distance; 
if from the townsmen, they are pro- 
bably ill-educated,. and _ therefore 
narrow-minded and illiberal. Such 
control as they have attempted to 
exercise has rarely been for the 
school’s advantage, and their med- 
dling has been a burden to the 
masters, The case mentioned in 
a little pamphlet before us of a 
large town grammar-school in which 
a fight during school-hours was al- 
lowed to proceed by the master, be- 
cause “both boys were the sons of 
trustees, and it was not safe to 
meddle with them,”* is not singu- 
lar in its character. . Where the 
trust lies with the heirs of the 
founder, it is not always better 
administered. At Kirkleatham the 
school has disappeared; the lady of 
the manor, some fifty years since, 
“having occupied the _ building 
with her servants, and paid the 
income to her steward and the in- 
cumbent.” When it is considered 
into whose hands the appointment 
of the master must sometimes fall, 
it is not wonderful to find that it 
has been regarded simply as a piece 
of. patronage, sometimes valuable, 
sometimes merely troublesome. It 
is hard to say which appointment 
may have been most damaging to 
the unfortunate schools which have 
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had at different times thefollowing 
head-masters: the “ waiter ata’ pub- 
lie-house,” who held that situation 
at Market Bosworth—where Samuel 
Johnson once was usher;t the 
master at Netherbury, who “car- 
ried on continuously with the 
school the business of a flour and 
ea + the gentleman at 
Karls Colne, “occupied ‘in prepar- 
ing a system of prime numbers 'con- 
tained in two perfectly unintelli- 
gible eards;” or the other gentle- 
man, name and place unknown— 
save that “the. endowment was 
considerable, and. the town of some 
importance ’”’—whose qualifications 
for, teaching, others consisted. in 
having been ‘plucked four. or 
five times himself.” { If any seru- 
pulous. reader imagines that. these 
are isolated cases, he may. sati 
himself by, reference to the vol- 
umes of evidence that they are only 
specimens of a very large number 
of such appointments, 

It is therefore plain that the most 
practical conservatism prompts a re- 
form of some kind. As the Com- 
missioners tersely word it, “no 
man, in founding a school,, what- 
ever regulations he may have given, 
can have intended his school to be 
inefficient.” Even Anthony Pinch- 
beck, yeoman, when he inserted in 
the statutes of his school at. But- 
terwick, that the master should, “if 
— be named Pinchbeck,”. at 
east hoped, as is plain from the 
rest of the document, that among 
the future Pinchbecks would be 
found one “‘:well able -to teach 
Latin and Greek.” The question 
is, then, what direction is this 
much-needed reform of the gram- 
mar-schools, to take? “Classical 
education is leaving them,—that 
fact is undeniable. Are we to 
seek to lure it back,—are we to 





* ‘The Education of the Middle Classes;’ a Lecture, &&.,'by Rev,’ F. V. 


Thornton, 1862. 


+ It is to the man’s credit that he did expostulate with his patron on the sub- 
ject, “and, except in the instance of this undertaking, he is stated to have been a 


very honest man.”—CARLISLE, i, 756. 
¢ See p. 224, 226, 274. 
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strengthen the hold it still retains 
onthe affections .of our middle 
classes by supplementing it with 
such modern branches of study as 
the enlarged field of modern know- 
ledge offers, and which the founders 
in their day only ignored because 
they were as yet undeveloped ?—or 
are we to make a clean sweep at 
once of an obsolete educational 
theory, and give only. that spe- 
cial training which is supposed to 
be a sufficient intellectual outfit for 
the practical business of life ? 

To this last alternative it is 
satisfactory to find that the Royal 
Commissioneis show no shadow of 
favour. A cloud of witnesses, dif- 
fering on many points, — in this, 
that education should be general, 
not special. They lend no sanction 
to the too-prevalent heresy, that it 
can be tested, as it were, by weight 
and measure. They recognise, it 
is true, a growing demand for in- 
struction in modern subjects, and 
more especially in those branches 
of natural science to which modern 
civilisation is so much indebted, 
and which are too much ignored 
in our higher school-training at 
present. Even'if our sons are not 
to be in any way- concerned, in 
their after-life, in the practical 
application of such knowledge, it 
is not well for them to be igno- 
rant of the principles of those 
sciences which are every day re- 
ceiving new development, and ex- 
ercising a wider influence on our 
national character. Our universi- 
ties have already taken decided 
steps to give scientific studies an 
acknowledged place, not only in 
their teaching, but in their dis- 
tribution of honours; and the ex- 
ample thus set may well be fol- 
lowed’ in our. schools. The ap- 
parent severance between classical 
and scientific education needs not 
be widened, but if possible lessened. 
Mr. Arnold, in .his late report on 
education abroad, has well touched 

nm the evil of this antagonism 
of ‘the old learning with the new. 
Our upper and middle class, he 
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says, are at present brought up on 
two separate planes of education, 

“We have a professional class brought 
up on the first plane, with fine and 
governing qualities, but without the 
idea of science; while that immense 
business class which is becoming so im. 
portant a power, in all countries, on 
whom the future 80 much depends, and 
which in the leading schools of other 
countries fills so large a space, is in 
England brought up on the second 
plane, cut off from the aristocracy and 
the professions, and without governing 
qualities.” 

Whatever tends to encourage this 
line of demarcation, in this com- 
mercial country, is a manifest evil, 
To sever the “gentleman” in his 
education or his mode of thought 
and feeling from the manufactarer 
or the man of business,—to make 
either class despise the other, 
whether for their prejudices or their 
ignorance,—is an enormous evil. 

he one class needs the refinement 
which ought to be the characteris- 
tic of a hberal education, as much 
as the other needs the practical 
knowledge which too often does 
not accompany it. We may be 
pardoned for quoting the words of 
a gentleman now engaged largely 
in trade, but who himself enjoyed 
a thorough classical education at 
one of our best public schools, to 
which he is accustomed to refer as 
one of the greatest advantages of 
his early life. 

“As a man in trade, and intending 
my son to succeed mein my business, my 
wish is to make him a gentleman. First, 
I want him to believe that his life is 
given him for higher purposes than for 
making money, or getting honour and 
advancement for himself. Secondly, I 
wish him to bave the ease of manner, 
the consideration for others, and the 
facility for expressing himself grace 
fully and correctly, which belong to a 
gentleman. For this last, I can fancy 
no better training than a classical educa- 
tion as I have known it. For ease of 
manner and courtesy, I should choose.a 
school frequented by boys who from 
their position are most likely to be im- 
bued with these qualities. To give him 
the higher views I first mentioned, I 
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would refrain from putting. before lim 
at too early an age the desire of money- 
making and worldly advancement, 
which boys will too readily understand 
is the object of those schools which lay 
themselves out for the cultivation of 
such subjects only as are likely to be 
directly useful. With these views, I 
care rather to give my boy a classical 
education, and the more because it is 
not likely he will go to a university.” 


We might attach more weight 
to the arguments of those who 
object to retaining classical litera- 
ture as the groundwork of English 
education, if they were anything 
like unanimous in their suggestion 
of a substitute. But ably as many 
of them have discussed the ques- 
tion, on this point scarcely two of 
them agree. One advocates the 
natural sciences; another would 
put French in the place of Latin, 
Professor Seeley thinks that English 
is, above all things, the one need- 
ful educational waining for an 
Englishman, Mr. Stephen Haw- 
trey, of Eton, tells us that he has 
discovered the true philosopher’s 
stone for schoolboys, which will 
transmute at once the dunce into 
the scholar. “ There is a book,” says 
he, “the study and understand- 
ing of which will make the educa- 
tion complete. No one who is 
master of that book can ever be a 
sciolist—and that book is Euclid.”* 
Professor Key, on the other hand, 
“expressed a wish to get rid of 
Euclid altogether, as a most illogi- 
cal book.” It may be as well to 
live on in the old house until our 
architects have quite settled where 
to build the new one. 

The Commissioners, in the 
changes which they recommend, 
have borrowed one of their lead- 
ing principles, together with its 
name, from our cousins in New 
England. There can be no objec- 
tion to this. If the principle be a 
good one, as in this case we think 
it is, let us give the Americans full 
credit for it, and adopt it with 
many thanks. It is proposed to 


“grade” our  provineial schools. 
The word is not in itself a pretty 
word; but word-building, we may 
be allowed to say, is a branch of 
manufacture in which the New 
Englanders think more of handi- 
ness than elegance. All endowed 
schools, or schools which have in 
any way a public character, are to be 
classed as of the First, the Second, 
or the Third Grade respectively 
—the last being the lowest. Such 
classification is to be chiefly “ de- 
termined by the age at which boys 
are supposed to leave school alto- 
gether—at 18 or 19, at 16, or at 
14, according to their destinations 
in life, and “correspond roughly ” 
(says the Report) “to different 
classes of society and different 
course® of study.” The schools of 
the First Grade would continue to 
be, in point of fact, very much 
what our public schools are now, 
and what the more ambitious of 
the “grammar-schools” at least 
aspire to be. They “would pre- 
pare for the universities, and 
therefore make the classics the 
staple of their teaching.” They 
would draw their scholars chiefly 
from the same ranks of society as 
those which fill our higher schools 
at present; with the addition pro- 
bably of many sons of professional 
men and the poorer gentry, whose 
fathers, “having received a culti- 
vated education themselves, are 
very anxious that their sons should 
not fall below them,” but are un- 
able to give them the advantages 
they would wish on account of the 
great and increasing expenses of 
such an education at present. The 
fees in schools of this grade are 
estimated, for Car enn, at from 
12 to 25 guineas; for boarders, 
from £60 to £120—certainly on a 
sufficiently liberal scale, 

The schools of the Second Grade, 
whose course of education is sup- 
posed to stop at about the. age- of 
16, are to supply the educational 
wants of those whose sons either 
must at that age begin to find 








* ‘A Narrative Essay on a Liberal Education,’ p. 33. 
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their own living, or are intended 
for such employments in life as 
require some special training, which 
ought, at about the age defined, to 
supersede the general education 
which such schools are to give; 
“for the army, for all but the 
highest branches of the medical 
and legal professions, civil en- 
gineering, and some others.” These 
schools are to teach Latin (but not 
Greek, except as an “extra” or 
special subject), some one or two 
modern languages, arithmetic thor- 
oughly, at least the rudiments of 
mathematical science, English lite- 
rature, “the elements of political 
economy.” and natural science, if 
desired. Such schools, it is sup- 
posed, would be gladly taken ad- 
vantage of by many proftssional 
men, by the richer shopkeepers, 
the large tenant-farmers, men in 
business, and “all but the wealthier 
gentry.” The necessary expenses 
of such an education are estimated, 
in a day-school of this grade, at 
from £6, 6s. to £12, 12s.; in a 
boarding-school, from £25 to £40. 
The school would be formed into 
two divisions; the first to receive 
boys at 7 or 8 years of age, who 
are to pass an entrance examina- 
tion in reading and spelling easy 
English, the multiplication table, 
and writing. At 12 or 13 a boy 
would be expected to pass into the 
upper division, after a second exam- 
ination, in which he would be 
required to read with fluency and 
intelligence any ordinary book, to 
know by heart a considerable quan- 
tity of the best English poetry, to 
write a clear good hand, to be ex- 
pert in arithmetic as far as propor- 
tion and fractions, as well as in the 
working of general arithmetical ques- 
tions, and to know the outlines of 
geography, physical and _ political. 
Some kind of third examination 
seems to be contemplated, in the 
way of a “pass,” at the close of 
the course (i. e., at the age of 16) 
in this grade; but whether in the 
way of qualification for a certifi- 
cate, or in order to possible admis- 
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sion to a first-grade school, is not 
made quite clear in the Report. 

The Third-Grade Schools are re- 
garded by the Commissioners ag 
‘the most urgent educational need 
of the country.” Of this there can 
be no doubt, and the fact has 
already engaged the earnest atten- 
tion of all who have interested 
themselves in general education, 
All will endorse the conclusion at 
which the*present Commission has 
arrived, and as to which they have 
found the evidence almost unani- 
mous, “that the artisans, the small 
shopkeepers, the smaller farmers, 
are in many places without any 
convenient means of educating 
their children at all, and still more 
often have no security that what 
education they do get is good.” It 
may be added, that wherever it is 
really good, it is gained in a fashion 
which, however at present unavoid- 
able, cannot be considered as legi- 
timate—by taking advantage, at a 
very low rate of payment, of the 
sound if not very advanced teach- 
ing now \provided in most of our 
National schools, partly at the na 
tional expense, partly by private 
charity, for the children of “the 
poor.” In the ease of the farmers, 
especially, wherever a regard to 
their social position (a feeling by 
no means blamable) prevents them 
from taking this advantage of the 
services of the certificated village 
schoolmaster, the boarding-schools 
to which they send their sons are 
of the very worst type of educa- 
tional incapacity—“ giving a teach- 
ing myers oe worse than that 
of an average National or British 
school, and yet at a much greater 
cost.” 

The present inquiry has of course 
only been able to deal with private 
schools of this class so far as they 
chose to answer questions and ad- 
mit inspection ; and it will be read- 
ily conceived that in the cases 
where such inquiry was most needed 
it was most unwillingly received. 
“They were difficult of access, and 
would give no returns,” says one of 
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the Assistant-Commissioners: “as 
to some of them, horresco referens.” 
Yet to such schools the work is 
chiefly left. Few schools of those 
which can be ¢alled “public” adapt 
their teaching to the wants of boys 
of this class; and of those few, still 
fewer are really good. The Report 
names, as exceptions, the Bristol 
Trade *School aud Hele’s School at 
Exeter. These are day-schools, and 
there are some two or three others 
which are doing this work success- 
fully. Of boarding-schools, the 
school established by Mr, Woodard 
at Shoreham, and now about to be 
removed to Ardingly, is “an almost 
solitary example” of a public school 
for boys of this class. It is very 
deservedly successful; but it must 
be remembered that it could not 
give the superior education, train- 
ing, and accommodation which are 
there offered for the sum of £16 
a year, if it were not for the fact 
that its work is carried on in a 
spirit of large self-sacrifice, in the 
desire to afford to the lower middle 
classes a Church of England educa- 
tion, and that the masters give 
their services for a wholly inade- 
quate remuneration. 

In these proposed third-grade 
schools, then, the education is to 
be such, on the whole, as is suitable 
for boys whose school life would 
naturally end at 14, It should em- 
brace “a thorough knowledge of 
arithmetic, the ability to write a 
good letter,” and the usual require- 
ments of a commercial life. The 
school is to be formed in two divi- 
sions, the lower receiving boys at 
the age of 6 or 7, and retaining 
them until 12, by which time they 
ought to be able to pass the neces- 
sary examination for promotion into 
the upper. In this, while none of 


- the lower subjects are dropped,— 


“English reading should be continued 
80 as to give some knowledge of our best 
authors, and the outlines of English 
history and political economy should be 
commenced. But to these should be 
added either the elements of Latin or 
some modern language. In the same 
way, to the arithmetic should be added 


either algebra or practical geometry ; 
and to the geography either botany or | 
some branch of experimental physics, or 
the rudiments of inorganic chemistry. 
Drawing also should be taught, either 
as @ necessary or as an optional subject.” 


The schools in the lower grades 
are not to be considered as prepara- 
tory to the grade above them. 
“Three different kinds of work,” 
say the Commissioners, “require 
three different kinds of schools; 
each kind of school should have its 
own proper aim set before it, and 
should be put under. such rules as 
will compel it to keep to that aim.” 
A boy is to receive in a lower-grade 
school not “a fragment of an edu- 
cation,” but an education to a cer- 
tain extent completed, 

In one point it will be found that 
this new Commission breathes the 
same spirit as that which lately 
dealt with the great Public Schools, 
It has no mercy for dunces. As in 
the former case the Commissioners 
recommended that no boy should 
be even admitted without passin 
an examination, and no boy allowe 
to remain in the lower forms after 
a certain age, so here none are 
allowed to remain in a lower-grfle 
school afier 14, or in the second- 
grade after 16; and all are to pass 
an examination in their remove 
from the higher to the lower divi- 
sions, What is to become of the 
boys who fail? Those who have read 
‘Alice’s Adventures in Wonder- 
Land’ (and who has not?) will re- 
member that when the mad hatter 
had finished giving his evidence, 
the King graciously said, “ You may 
go,” to which the Queen promptly 
added—* And take off his head. out- 
side.” Whether ary such summary 
disposal of the waste material of 
boyhood is contemplated under new 
atrangements, is more than we can 
say. But unless some place of. re- 

entance is invented for those who 

fieek down in this multiplication 
of examinations, it will need that 
some, new educational benefactors 
should arise to found for us mod- 
erns & hospital for incurables. 
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But while, in this classification, 
the Commissioners propose, as the 
first requisite, ‘to assign definite 
funetions to each grade, so as to 
prevent all trying to answer every 
purpose, and thereby few suc- 
ceeding in any,” they have also 
made provision for retaining in 
practice what they rightly consider 
“the old glory of the grammar- 
schools”—the aid and encourage- 
ment which they offered to boys of 
exceptional ability and industry to 
rise to distinction from the humbler 
ranks of life. ‘No arrangement of 
this matter would be complete,” 
the Commissioners think, — and 
their view is supported by the 
majority of their most intelligent 
witnesses—“ unless it were possible 
for boys of exceptional talent to 
rise to the highest education which 
the country could supply.” With 
this view amongst others, while 
careful to recommend that the 
course of study in each grade should 
be complete in itself—turning out 
the lad of 14 from the lower school 
as fairly educated for his probable 
work in life, as the young man of 
18 or 19 who leaves the higher for 

university—they have also re- 
commended the preservation of 
some one leading study as a link 
between the three grades, “a con- 
necting thread” running through 
the whole; so that the scholar who 
is moved from the lower to the 
higher, either on account of some 
special ability which he developes, 
or owing to some change in his 
parents’ plans for his future, may 
not find his previous training 
wholly unsuited for the new stud- 
ies amongst which he is thus 
thrown. This connecting link they 
find in Latin. The great majority 
of the witnesses whom they have 
examined rightly consider language 
as “the most efficient instrument 
of education.” And, in the choice 
of some one language, “there was 
@ very great preponderance of evi- 
dence in favour of Latin.” Partly 
the beauty of the language recom- 
mends it for careful study; partly 
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the fulness and precision of its 
accidence; partly the fact that it 
enters so largely into the compo- 
sition of our own language, and igs 
also ‘‘a common gateway to French, 
Italian, and Spanish.” To . these 
is added another reason for the 
choice, which stands on a much 
lower level, but has considerable 
practical cogency— the fact-that a 
very large number of the examin- 
ations of the present day require 
a knowledge of. Latin, and that 
schools are therefore compelled to 
teach it in order to meet this re- 
quirement.” This, of course, is in 
some sort a begging of the whole 
question. Unless the said exam- 
iners are right in their views,. it 
must be a grand mistake, when we 
are remodelling public education, 
to meet and so confirm them. An- 
other argument of the same char- 
acter must, we suspect, although 
unconfessed, have had some weight 
in the degision of a Commission 
which has evidently throughout its 
task retained a kindly feeling for 
the old classical curriculum, and 
has willingly availed itself of the 
popular feeling which still attaches 
to Latin an'undefined and mys- 
terious educational value which it 
has never extended to Greek. This 
feeling indeed was very generally 
expressed even by those witnesses 
who might have been supposed 
more or less hostile to a classical 
education in any shape. “ Law- 
yers, medical men, farmers, engin- 
eers agreed in wishing that a certain 
amount of Latin should form part 
of the preliminary education for 
their several occupations,” These 
witnesses would be of course the 
more intelligent of their class; but 
the foshing extends very widely, 
Even the farmer and the shopkeep- 
er like their boy to know a little. 
Latin; it has the savour of. a 
gentleman about it; and they. will 
hardly send their sons to a boarding- 
school the master of which does 
not at least profess to teach it. 
The druggist’s apprentice knows it 
—imperfectly, as some of the drug- 
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gist’s customers may experience to 
their cost; but still he can read it 
after his fashion, and they would 
not have their own sons know less 
than the druggist’s apprentice. 
Latin has been for so many gener- 
ations the language of the initiated 
in all mysteries divine and human, 
from the mass book to the conjur- 
or’s spell, that there is a rooted 
feeling even in the mind of; the 
ignorant that it must be good to 
know it. It is wise totake advan- 
tage of this prejudice in its favour 
to retain so valuable an element in 
our public education, 

The prejudice, if prejudice it be, 
is one which deserves encourage- 
ment for the highest social and po- 
litical reasons. Education, says an 
able witness, “is the social bridge 
which unites all classes in England 
above the day-labourer, and the 
cement of this is furnished directly 
or indirectly by the Latin lan- 
guage.” He would therefore make 
Latin a part, however differing in 
amount, of the cycle of instruction 
in every middle school, from the 
lowest to the highest. 

Latin, then, is to be retained as 
this connecting link between the 
three grades. Even in schools of 
the lowest grade, it is thought that 
at least in the upper division, “ the 
elements might receive sufficient 
attention to give the clever scholars 
afirm hold of it.” Boys whoshowed 
special aptitude for such training 
might, if their parents desired it, 
be drafted by competition or other- 
wise into schools of a higher grade; 
and the Commissioners are quite 
justified in their opinion, that in 
any case where. such promotion 
takes place on the ground of dis- 
tinct ability and industry, any dis- 
advantages under which they might 
be supposed to labour, in compari- 
son with those who had from the 
first been subjected to the higher 
training, would be very rapidly 
compensated by natural aptitude 
and energy. Examples of such 
primary disadvantages triumphant- 
ly overcome will readily suggest 


themselves to the mind of -any 
reader at all conversant with our 
higher school and university edu- 
cation. 

To meet the case, then, of the 
young scholar of humble means, 
whose early promise marks him 
out as fitted for something higher 
than a mere commercial or techni- 
cal education—the very ideal whom 
the best of our old grammar-school 
founders seem to have had in their 
mind as the fit object of their bounty 
—the Commissioners suggest 4 mode 
of assistance which seems, to our 
view, so entirely in accordance both 
with the spirit of these early bene- 
factors and with the true interests 
of public education, that we sin- 
cerely trust that any future legisla- 
tion on this subject may be founded 
upon this principle. It will agg oA 
be impossible, in most cases, for the 
parents of such a boy to bear the 
expense of his transfer, during many 
years of his life, to a school in 
which the payments will be at a 
much higher rate, and in which his 
education must be continued much 
longer; more especially as_ this 
must be, in many cases, a distant 
boarding-school. For this purpose, 
then, the Commissioners propose to 
found exhibitions, the funds for 
which are to be provided out of 
existing endowments, either belong- 
ing to the school from which t 
boy comes, or to some of those 
local foundations which are too 
small to do the work which the 
founder would probably have de- 
sired with any real success, and 
whose funds might very fairly be 
applied to such purpose. It is pro- 
posed, in fact, to send the promising 
boy of humble means from some 
small endowed Warwickshire school, 
reduced under the Commission to 
the second grade, by an_ exhibitio 
to Rugby, or from asimilar schoo 
in Shropshire to Shrewsbury. In 
favour of such a plan the opinions 
of competent witnesses, of all shades 
of opinion and of all varieties of 
experience, are remarkably and em- 
phatically im accordance, Lord 
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Harrowby, Lord Auckland, Mr. 
Adderly, agree at least in this with 
such root-and-branch reformers as 
Mr. Miall, Mr. Mill, and Mr. J. T. 
Rogers; Mr. Lingen of the Privy 
Council Office, Mr. Evans of King 
Edward’s School, Birmingham, and 
Dr. Bruce as representing private 
education, all concur in this view. 
Every school of the third grade 
may thus be provided with the 
means of sending up, from time to 
time, some of its most promising 
scholars to the schools of higher 
grade, where the expenses of their 
further education will be defrayed 
by such legitimate employment of 
the founder's revenues. It is well 
observed in the report that the ob- 
jections commonly urged (surely not 
without reason ) against the system 
of open competition—namely, the 
undeniable advantage which it gives 
to the sons of richer parents, who 
can pay for first-rate preparatory 
teaching—will not attach to such 
competitive exhibitions when offer- 
ed to boys in third-grade schools. 
For it may fairly be presumed that 
no boys will be sent to such schools 
in the first instance, whose parents 
could afford to give them a higher 
education. Even in the second- 
grade, from which in like manner 
exhibitions would be offered to 
first-grade schools, few of the pa- 
rents would belong to the wealthier 
classes. : 

The necessity of some such modi- 
fication of the present endowments, 
in order to carry out in any degree 
what we must conclude to have 
been the wish and intent of the 
founders, becomes apparent when 
we look at the present state of those 
smaller grammar-schools which are 
still struggling to maintain their old 
classical teaching. In the days 
when locomotion was difficult, and 
when all beyond the merest ele- 
mentary education was classical, it 
was not impossible to collect from 
a country district into one of these 
small local schools a class of boys 
numerous enough to be taught to- 
gether in these higher subjects, and 
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to exercise upon each other the 
wholesome and necessary stimulus 
of emulation. It is not possible 
now. The squire will no longer 
send his son, because he judges— 
and so far wisely—that he will gain 
more by association with his equals 
in the larger and broader life of the 
public school, The country rector, 
or the professional man of good 
means who resides in a town which 
has one of these old foundations, 
follows in this, as in so many other 
instances, the leading of the more 
independent ranks above him in 
the social scale, but with whom he 
nevertheless jealously asserts his 
social equality. He sends his boy 
where he will associate with “ gentle- 
men;” a decision the wisdom of 
which is perhaps more doubtful. 
The supply of scholars, therefore, to 
such schools has become limited to 
the few whose “poverty but not 
their will consents” to take advan- 
tage of the cheap instruction, with 
the chance of the exhibition to Ox- 
ford or Cambridge, which is per- 
haps their only avenue to a liberal 
education. The result of this state 
of things upon the schools them- 
selves might easily be conceived, 
even without reference to the facts 
elicited by the present inquiry. 
Even if the master be a good scho- 
lar and fond of his work, he has no 
scope for his energies, and his more 
advanced pupils necessarily lack the 
spur of competition. If, as is not 
unfrequently the case, he has two 
or three boys in his school who are 
really trying to qualify themselves 
for the university, while the major- 
ity are demanding from him an 
education of quite another kind, he 
can hardly escape from doing injus- 
tice either to one class or the other, 
and it will be very well if he is not 
more or less guilty of it towards 
both. The Assistant-Commission- 
ers, inthe course of their visits of 
inquiry, found repeated instances 
“in the smaller grammar-schools, of 
one boy, in the larger of two or three, 
so far superior to the rest as to 
have to be taught separately, thus 
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seriously trenching on the master’s 
time, or to be distinctly kept back 
by classification with inferior boys.” 
We hear of one village school which 
has an endowment of £200 per 
annum, 

“in which there were fifty children, of 
whom four boys at the head were learn- 
ing Latin, and these four were arranged 
in three separate classes; two elder lads 
were working together at Homer and 
Virgil, and each of the other two prepar- 
ing every day a separate Latin exercise, 
The master told the Commissioner that 
so much of his time was taken up in 
hearing these lessons, that he was un- 
able to give much attention to the rest. 
There is an exhibition of £50 a-year to 
Cambridge, and one of the boys was 
seeking to qualify himself for it. The 
trustees and the head-master pointed 
with much pride to the fact that one 
boy from this school was now enjoying 
this exhibition at Cambridge, and that 
another would be prepared to succeed 
him. This was their only test of the 
soundness of the school.” 

The school being a grammar- 
school, the test does not seem to us 
so entirely wrong in principle as the 
Commissioners apparently consider 
it, The want of scholars to avail 
themselves of the higher teaching 
is the fault of the circumstances, 
rather than of the trustees or the 
master; although of course it is 
inexcusable that, with regard to 
elementary teaching, “its general 
character is very low,” and it is 
unfortunate that it should be “the 
only school in the village,” and 
that its existence (probably because 
the education is gratuitous) should 
make “the establishment of a na- 
tional school impossible.” This 
picture is only one out of many 
which show the waste of endowment 
and of educational power which is 
going on under the present system, 
and which calls urgently fur some 
remedy in the interest of all con- 
cerned. At Wisbech we find a 
grammar-school with “ one boy 
qualified for an exhibition to Cam- 
bridge which the school possesses, 
and twenty others all under 16 


years of age.” In the county of 
Stafford there are eight schools giv- 
ing a classical education, of which 
only two have ten per cent. of their 
scholars over 16, At Stamford 
School, which has an endowment 
of above £500 a year, and which 
has two masters “reported to be 
industrious and efficient,” “two or 
three boys were learning classics to 
some purpose, some others were 
struggling with Greek Delectus and 
Cesar, and the rest receiving an 
education no better than that of an 
elementary school.” At Brigg, with 
a net income of £529, “ one boy, 
the master’s son, was learnin 

Greek,” while the rest of the schoo 
failed in common English dictation. 
At Thame, in Oxfordshire, the estab- 
lishment at the date of the official 
visit presented the remarkable and 
probably unique spectacle of two 
masters and one boy. There ds, in 
short, throughout the provinces, a 
large nominal supply of a kind of 
teaching for which there is no 
longer any demand; and, by a nat- 
ural reaction, the supply itself stag- 
nates, and satisfies very inadequate- 
ly such demand as is made. The 
classical master becomes so accus- 
tomed to consider his office more or 
less a sinecure, that he takes but 
feeble interest in such work as he 
may be called upon to do. 

Of the utter waste of the funds 
left for exhibition to the university 
in some of these smaller schools, this 
Report gives some glaring instances, 
There is no competition; and con- 
sequently they are continually be- 
stowed on undeserving candidates, or 
even suppressed altogether. Black- 
rod grammar-school (which has sunk 
into a mere elementary school) has 
still an exhibition of £65 per an- 
num, tenable for five years. “The 
present holder of the exhibition 
came from Bolton by rail, six or 
eight miles every day, in order to 
be taught, or rather to be physically 

resent, in Blackrod School, merely 
for the sake of this £65.”* There 





* Far worse abuses existed within present memory than any which are noticed 
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is an exhibition, confined to cer- 
tain parishes in Gloucestershire, for 
maintaining a lad at school and at 
college. ‘‘ The only known instance 
of a youth chosen out of the privi- 
leged parishes was the son of a pro- 
fessional gentleman, who was elect- 
ed in 1860, and sent to a clergyman 
to prepare for Oxford. During 
seven years he received from this 
fund in all nearly £900, and at last 
failed to. pass his responsions, and 
had to remove his name from the 
college.” An exhibition of £80, 
recurring every fourth year at the 
Crypt School at Gloucester, has not 
been filled up at all since 1853. 
Beverley School, which ranks three 
bishops amongst its former pupils, 
has eight small exhibitions, amount- 
ing in the whole to £60 a-year, 
“Instead of consolidating them, 
the trustees actually distribute the 
amount in doles to the poor.” * 

The difficulty has been admitted 
of combining in one and the same 
school an education suitable for 
boys of different social rank and 
different future destinations. Yet 
in some schools, under able manage- 
ment, this difficulty, up to a certain 
age and standard, has been success- 
fully overcome, The Report gives 
three notable instances in which a 
school has been made to supply the 
educational wants of nearly every 
class within reach of its advan- 


es, 

The Haberdashers’ School at Bun- 
bury, in Cheshire, was remodelled 
a few years ago. The fees were 
settled on a sliding-scale according 
to the presumed means of the pa- 
rents, ranging from 15s, a-quarter 
to 2d. a-week. It contains 120 boys 
of all ages between 9 and 15. 
* “They are the sons of labourers, of 
tradesmen, of farmers, of professional 
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men, of clergymen and merchants—the 
higher class representing about one-third 
of the whole school.” “ The instruction 
is such that a labourer’s son who leaves 
at 10 or 11, learns to read, write, and 
sum unusually well, and gets some know- 
ledge of geography. A farmer’s or trades- 
man’s son who stays till 13 or 14, learng 
also some mensuration and surveying or 
book-keeping; and, if he chooses, some 
Latin, Euclid, and algebra; while a 
gentleman’s son by 12 obtains a really 
good grounding in English and arith. 
metic, and sufficient Latin to enable him 
to proceed, at no disadvantage, to a 
higher school, All classes mix freely 
in the school; the prevailing tone ig 
that of the higher bred; and the man- 
ners and pronunciation of the boys were 
in marked contrast with those of merely 
National schools.” 

The National School at Abbot’s 
Ann is conducted on a similar sys- 
tem. It contained at the date of 
the Commissioners’ inquiry, 131 
children (now increased to 150, in- 
cluding 15 boarders); but the de- 
grees of social rank are hardly so 
thoroughly represented, as the high- 
est do not rise above respectable 
farmers. ‘Some Latin, some alge- 
bra, and about two books of Eu- 
clid,” the rudiments of natural phi- 
losophy and chemistry, with occa- 
sionally French, are taught in the 
elder classes. The school now pays 
its own working expenses entirely. 
But the remarkable fact is, that the 
girls are taught the same subjects, 
and in the same classes as the boys; 
and that the effect of this is, accord- 
ing to the evidence of the rector 
and chief manager, the Hon. 8, 
Best, that “it raises the tone of the 
school altogether.” 

But the third school is the most 
remarkable of all, if we may trust 
the evidence before us. This is the 
school lately established at Calling- 
ton in Cornwall, a country town of 





in this Report. Provident parents and dishonest schoolmasters combined to manage 
these things much more easily than‘at Blackrod. A boy well known to the present 
writer, in the highest form at a great public school, obtained leave of absence, at his 
father’s request, for three days. In that time he “entered” at a country grammar- 
school, paid a year’s fees to the master, and was elected to a scholarship at Oxford 
attached to the school. He then returned and took his place in form as usual. 


* P. 178-176. 
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about 2,000 inhabitants, by the 
rector, the Rev. F. V. Thornton, 
who had a similar school at work 
for fourteen years at Brown Can- 
dover in Hampshire. It was 
founded somewhat on the model 
of the schools at Neufchatel and 
Morat in Switzerland, with the 
view, says Mr. Thornton, of making 
it “a secondary school, in which 
gentlemen’s sons could receive the 
elements of their education, and 
the others receive the whole of 
theirs.” “The children of every 
class of the town are in the school.” 
The rector’s own children are edu- 
cated there—‘‘the boys until they 
go to a public school, the girls till 
their school education is finished.” 
The payments vary in the ratio of 
the parents’ means, but the teach- 
ing is the same for all. Some pay 
as low as twopence a-week for each 
child, some as high as £10 a-year. 
The inequality in this respect causes 
no dissatisfaction. As an instance, 
one family paid £1, 4s, 2. in the 
year for five children, and another 
£67, 3s. 7d. for the same number. 
“T have had a little grumbling,” 
says the rector, “from the one who 
paid £1, 4s. 2d., and nothing but 
intense gratitude from the man 
who paid £67, 3s. 7d., for the cheap- 
ness of the education.” In this 
school, “the groundwork of the 
teaching is Latin ;”” even the labour- 
er’s boy begins his Latin grammar 
at about eight years old, and though 
when he goes off to field-labour a 
year or two later he has not learned 
much of it, Mr, Thornton is of opin- 
ion that “the very beginning of the 
Latin grammar appears to do him 
more good than any amount of in- 
formation which he would have got 
under another system.” Even Greek 
is taught; in fact, it is described as 
“the usual grammar-school course.” 
A boy from this school got upon the 
foundation at Eton, and “the girl 
who was next him, though at a con- 


siderable distance, was a labourer’s 
child.” * Not that other subjects are 
by any means neglected. The stan- 
dard of proficiency in these must 
be much higher than the averse 
of even good National schools, if, as 
this witness tells us, the same boy, 
when he leaves for work at ten 
years old, or even earlier, will have 
done at the least the four rules in 
compound arithmetic, and in some 
cases have reached practice and 
proportion, and be quite capable 
of reading a book so as to enjoy it. 
A peculiar feature here, as at 

Abbot’s Ann School, is the teaching 
of both sexes together, up to the 
age of fourteen or fifteen, at which 
age all the boys will have left, and 
an elder class is continued of girls 
alone, whose education is com- 
pleted, in many cases with a view 
to their becoming governesses. Mr. 
Thornton admits fairly that opin- 
ions differ as to this mixture of 
the two sexes, but he never knew 
of any evil arising from it, and has 
a strong opinion of his own in its 
favour. e sees, in consequence, 
“a decided increase of manliness. 
among the boys, and of gentleness 
among’ the girls.” 


“A Marlborough master, on taking 
charge of our school, said he had no 
notion that boys could work, till he had 
tried them working with girls. The 
greater diligence of the girls tells so 
much upon the boys, while the greater 
depth of the boys tells on the girls.” 


Another very important point 
may be best noticed in Mr. Thorn- 
ton’s words:— 


“The school being mixed produces 
an enormous improvement in_ purity 
both of boys and girls; it is difficult to 
say of which most; because girls’ schools 
are on the whole rather worse than boys’ 
schools in that respect.” 


It is a subject difficult to discuss; 
but of the truth of the first part 





* French and some German are also taught. A letter from the Vicar says, “I 
have just been helping a class with a piece of French which they found difficult. 
One child is a pauper; another the child of a man who breaks stones on the road ; 
another of a tenant-farmer ; another of a medical man in large practice.” 
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of this statement we entertain no 
doubt whatever. It should be 
noticed that the Rector of Calling- 
ton, with all this high training for 
labourers’ children, differs toto calo 
front Mr. Arnold and other theoreti- 
cal educationists as to the age at 
which we must expect the boys, at 
least of this class, to leave school. 
Like most practical men whe know 
the needs of a labourer’s family, 
he “has always believed it best for 
boys to go to work as soon as their 
work. was required, and has never 
tried to keep them a day.” 

But we have been led away by 
the attraction of this very interest- 
ing school from the more special 
education of our middle classes, If 
the endowed schools, in their pre- 
sent state, fail to supply our educa- 
tional wants, and more especially 
those of the lower-middle class, 
they are at all events better than 
the private schools which are at- 
tempting the same thing. Into 
their merits or demerits it is not 
our purpose here to enter. But few 
of our readers will be surprised to 
learn that, in the opinion of the 
Commissioners, ‘ the failure of the 
private schools, if not so blam- 
able, is perhaps still more conspi- 
cuous.” 

One point there is, of the high- 
est practical importance, which the 
evidence taken by the Royal Com- 
missioners brings out very forcibly, 
and upon which they dwell repeat- 
edly in their Report with consider- 
able emphasis, yet certainly not 
more. than it deserves. It is this, 
that as education is undeniably a 
parents’ question, so it is also a 
question the practical working out 
of which rests far more in their 
own hands than they are willing to 
allow. Those who have had any- 
thing to do with the education 
of the poor know how constantly 
the zealous work of teachers and 
superintendents is hindered and 
counteracted by the ignorance, the 
prejudice, the selfishness, the mis- 
taken indulgence, or the apathy of 
the parents. Complaints and re- 
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monstrances on this head, loud 
enough and by no means without 
foundation, may be heard in every 
town and village from those who 
devote their time and energies to 
the instruction of the children of 


the working classes,—from the 
schoolmaster, from the parson, from 
the squire’s wife and daughters in 


the country parish, from the earnest 
young tradesman who is the volun- 
tary teacher in the town Sunday- 
school, They could do very well 
with the children, they say, if they 
were but backed in the most mo- 
derate degree by the home influ- 
ence of the parents, They pro- 
bably think—and if they have no 
children of their own, such illu- 
sion is excusable—that in their 
own station of life the state of 
things is very different indeed. 
Let them hear the deliberately re- 
corded opinions of a Commission 
whose business it has been to in- 
quire into the “chief hindrances 
to education,” not amongst those 
whom we call the poor, but those 
higher classes whose children fill 
our endowed grammar - schools, 
proprietary colleges, and private 
boarding-schools throughout Eng- 
land—saving only the nine great 
schools under the former Commis- 
sion—and we make bold to say 
that the very same strictures would 
apply, in far too many cases, to 
these also :— 

“Much evidence has been laid before 
us tending to show’ that indifference 
and ignorance on the part of the pa- 
rents are among the chief hindrances to 
education at present. Too often the 
parents seem hardly to care for educa- 
tion at all. Too often they think no 
education worth having that cannot be 
speedily turned into money.” 

These words, it is true, are meant 
to apply chiefly to parents in the 
less highly educated and refined 
ranks of society—to men engaged 
in commercial or strictly profes- 
sional pursuits. But it is impos- 
sible not to confess with sorrow, 
that indifference on the part of the 
parents lies at the root of all the 
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deficiencies now so loudly com- 
lained of in the results of our 
higher education. They send their 
sons to a school of good repute, 
without grudging the cost, and they 
even perhaps take some pains in 
the selection. They ascertain so 
far as they can that the tone of 
the school is “‘ gentlemanlike,” that 
the master has a good reputation for 
scholarship and discipline, that the 
feeding is liberal,—and the work 
not too hard. And having done 
this, in nine cases out of ten they 
shift the entire responsibility from 
their own shoulders altogether. 
They have paid for a good article, 
and they expect to get it. While 
the boy is away at school little in- 
terest is shown, or inquiry made, 
as to his school-work; it is rather 
tabooed in the home correspond- 
ence, as a disagreeable subject, of 
which he will be sure to hear quite 
enough from his masters. When 
he comes home for the holidays, it 
would be manifestly unfair—a tres- 
pass altogether upon old prescrip- 
tive rights—to make that a time 
for inquisitorial researches into the 
literary doings or misdoings of the 
" past half-year. 

w “ Sing Old Rose, and burn Jibellos,” 
has been always a popular line in 
‘Dulce Domum;’ and though ‘ Old 
Rose’ is unhappily forgotten, unless 
the memory of some ancient Wyke- 
hamist still preserves it, and has 
given way to nigger melodies and 
other less classical ditties, the 
spirit of the rest of the line is still 
jealously preserved both by boys 
and parents. The books are not 
bodily burnt, but a funeral-pile is 
made in imagination of all such 
school reminiscences by the whole 
home circle. This sounds all very 
genial, and what our schoolboys 
call “jolly;” only when Nemesis 
comes at last in the shape of some 
unrelenting college or civil-service 
examiner, and the sudden discovery 
is made, that five years of Bton or 
Harrow have turned out the hope 
of the family a very gentlemanlike 
fellow, an excellent cricketer, a pro- 
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mising oar for the University boat, 
a fair judge of horse-flesh, but with 
a very confused notion of cases and 
concords, an original style of spell- 
ing, and a distinct impression that 
Madagascar is a town on the coast 
of the Mediterranean,—it is hardly 
fair for Paterfamilias to turn round 
and begin to complain of the shame- 
ful. inefficiency of public-school 
training. That discovery: might 
have been easily made, and with 
greater practical advantage, some 
years ago; and it may be safely 
redicted that, if the shortcoming 

ad been in the-quality of the 
mutton, or the accommodations of 
the boarding-house, it would have 
been made. Take the common case 
of the “ town-boy,” who lives in his 
own family, and attends a public 
school as a day-scholar, a class which 
at some schools is sufficiently nu- 
merous, though a notion is preva- 
lent—and it is to be feared not 
entirely without foundation—that 
they are regarded with little favour 
by head-masters. The Commis- 
sioners are no doubt quite right in 
their opinion that such boys lose 
many of the distinctive advantages 
of public-school life. 

“To a boarding scholar the school is 
the world, and the work of the school is 
the work of the world. The lessons, 
the promotions, the distinctions, the 
failures, occupy a larger place in his 
imagination, and consequently make a 
deeper impression on his mind, than if - 
he were living at home, and were per- 
petually reminded that his world was 
but a part of the large world to which 
his father and his mother belonged. 
Moreover, boys learn much from each 
other. The boarder finds in the perpet- 
ual presence of his schoolfellows a per- 
petual stimulus to his intellect: his 
father’s conversation is partly on subjects 
that he does not yet understand, partly 
is removed from him by the undefined 
difference caused by difference of age; 
but the conversation of a boy, even. i 
far cleverer than himself, is still within 
his comprehension, Boarders, again, 
generally prepare their lessons together, 
and, in so doing, not only help each 
other, but to a great degree stimu- 
late and cultivate each other's under- 
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standing, . . . . Again, a good “burgh school,” — sometimes te- 
boarding-school has more power in modelled under the modern name 
the formation of character than can of “academy” — maintained and 


be exerted by the joint action of the 
home and the day-school. A boarder is 
compelled to rely much more on himself, 
He cannot lean always on his parents. 
He is compelled to choose between right 
and wrong without the aid of an elder 
judgment. He is exposed to some temp- 
tations from which the day-scholar is 
shielded ; but in a really good boarding- 
school he is exposed to them in the most 
wholesome way, with a strong public 
opinion among his fellows to keep him 
generally right, and with the certainty 
that anything mean or underhand will 
be detected and despised. . . . And 
to this must be added the games in the 
play-ground, which play a very import- 
ant part in disciplining the character of 
English boys. There, as much as any- 
where, boys learn fairness, control of 
temper, obedience to authorities of their 
own choice, co-operation for a common 
end; valuable qualities in after life, 
even when first learnt in play.”—Rep. p. 
44, 45. 

This is true, and well put, though 
it applies only, as the Report goes on 
to remark, to good boarding-schools, 
especially to “old schools, where 
men of high character have taught,” 
and in which “there is accumulated 
an inheritance of right feeling.” 
But that in the actual school-work 
the home-boarders, even when they 
are drawn from the same social 
rank, should as a rule fall behind 
the rest—as the evidence goes to 
show that they do—is a fact most un- 
happily corroborative of that effect 
of home influence which we have 
been noticing. The Commissioners 
remark upon it, though they touch 
the question somewhat too briefly 
and delicately. ‘The parents might 
perhaps, if they chose, turn the 
scale the other way.” Undoubtedly 
they might. And a little farther on 
this very Report shows us how, at a 
somewhat humbler level than that 
of our great English schools, “ the 
keen and intelligent interest which 
the parents take in their children’s 
education is the force which gives 
life to the school-work.” In most 
of the municipal towns throughout 
Scotland there is what is called a 


controlled by the municipal autho- 
rities, who se the masters, 
regulate the fees, and in some 
measure the course of education, 
An Assistant-Commissioner (Mr, 
Fearon) was sent to report on this 
system, and the following is the 
lively picture which he gives of a 
good burgh school in actual work, 
He found, he says— 

“The class-room crowded with sixty 
or one hundred boys and girls, all nearly 
of an age, seated in rows at desks or 
benches, but all. placed in the order of 
merit, with their keen thoughtful faces 
turned towards the master, watching 
his every look and every gesture, in the 
hopes of winning a place in the class, 
and having good news to bring home 
to their parents at tea-time. The dux 
seated at the head of the class, wearing 
perhaps a medal; the object of envy and 
yet of pride to all his fellows; fully 
conscious both of the glory and the in- 
security of his position; and taught, by 
the experience of many falls, the danger 
of relaxing his efforts for one moment. 
In front of this eager animated throng 
stands the master, gaunt, muscular, and 
time-worm, poorly clad and plain in 
manner and speech, but with the dignity 
of a ruler in his gestures, and the fire of 
an enthusiast in his eye; never sitting 
down, but standing always in some 
commanding position before the class; 
full of movement, vigour, and energy; 
so thoroughly versed in his author or 
his subject that he seldom requires to 
look at the text-book, which is open in 
his left hand, while in his right he holds 
the chalk or the pointer, ever ready to 
illustrate from map or black-board, or 
perhaps flourishes the ancient ‘taws’ 
with which in former days he used to 
reduce disorderly new-comers to discip- 
line and order. The whole scene is one 
of vigorous action and masterly force.” 

The Commissioners are struck, 
as all readers must be, with this 
lively picture, and they go on to 
show, from other passages in the 
same Report, that although much 
of this activity may be due to the 
natural energy and aptitude of the 
Scotch teacher (usually a graduate 
of one of the national universities, 
of whose training in this respect 
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they speak highly), yet there is an- 
other and a most important agent 
besides. 


“ Outside the schools there is a force 
at work which really supplies them with 
all their life and vigour, and this is the 
extraordinary interest which the parents 
take in the progress of their boys, All 
the energy and all the interest of the 
Scotch teacher would perhaps not pro- 
duce more result than that which Eng- 
lish country grammar-schools afford, 
were they not seconded by the anxious 
and intelligent watchfulness of parents 
and patrons, and by the consequent 
eagerness and diligence of children, 
*What place in the class to-day? Mr. 
Fearon found to be the first question 
asked when a boy went home; and then 
would follow questions as to what he 
had read—whether such a neighbour's 
son was above or below him, and, if 
above him, why so—how he had gained, 
and why he had lost, a place—and did he 
think he had a chance of ever being dua, 
and so on,—every word showing the im- 
portance which the whole family attach 
to his success. In short, the schools are 
practically in the hands of the parents; 
they use the masters to educate their 
sons, but they themselves direct the edu- 
cation. The responsibility, the expense, 
the guidance are all their own; and the 
result is that they give their hearts toa 
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task which in many respects none others 
can do so well.” 

In the educational question, as in 
others, whenever the subject is taken 
up in earnest by the parties most 
immediately concerned, we shall 
have reforms which Royal Commis- 
sions may recommend in vain, and 
which legislation is powerless to 
enforce. “ What we pray to our- 
selves for,” says the American es- 
sayist, “is always granted.” And 
though the writer be a free-thinker, 
the words are less irreverent than 
they sound. The British public 
grumbled long and deeply against 
the exactions of tradesmen, but it 
was not until it took to calculate 
profit and loss for itself; and set up 
co-operative societies, that prices 
came down by the run. Hitherto 
the British parent, paying a liberal 
sum annually for his boy’s educa- 
tion, has been content to demand 
that he should be well fed, and 
sleep in a well-ventilated bedroom. 
Whenever he takes it into his head 
to demand as distinctly of the mas- 
ters that his boy shall be taught, 
and of the boy himself that he 
apply himself to learn, we shall see 
what educational reform means in 
earnest. 
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CORNELIUS O’DOWD. 


THE BOBBERY PACK. 


Wauewn an officer in India finds 
his life thrown in some outlying 
district away from society, its in- 
fluences and its restraints, amongst 
the other indulgences he permits 
himself is that of forming what in 
Indian slang is called a Bobbery 
Pack, which means a pack of hounds 
of every imaginable race, kind, and 
country, from the bluff mastiff to 
the Blenheim—from the shaggy 
wolf-dog to the sleek retriever— 
who, probably from the instincts 
of a necessity, forget their several 
peculiarities of race and breed, and 
agree to hunt together after a fa- 
shion, to witness which might seri- 
ously try the patience of a master 
of hounds at home. 

Imagine a field of bull-terriers, 
spaniels, wire-haired greyhounds, 
collies, carriage-dogs, and Pomera- 
nian Spitzes, all yelling and barking 
after their several dispositions, and 
all quarrelling, while three or four 
swarthy coolies lay about them 
with strong whips, and the half- 
distracted master tries to convey 
some intimation of what direction 
he intends to go in, and what cover 
he desires to draw, the din and up- 
roar reducing him at last to pan- 
tomime to convey his designs. It 
is not to be supposed that any man 
ever bethought him of collecting 
such a mob, as a matter of choice. 
Indeed, no one with a strong feel- 
ing for the enjoyment of hunting 
could condescend to go out with 
such companions. Bobberies are 
the resource of men remote from 

ublic criticism, and, what is not 

ss to be remembered, of small for- 
tune. The Bobbery Pack is there- 
fore the accumulated contribution 
of friends and acquaintances, who, 
with a kindness that is not quite 
unselfish, get rid of their worthless 
dogs by presenting them to the 
master of a “Bobbery.” We all 


know that when a man sets out to 
be a collector, whether it be of coing 
or curiosities, beetles, butterflies 
or bobberies, every one thinks it 
the most natural thing in life to 
add to his store by a contribution, 
Independently of the pleasure of 
doing a civil thing, there is the 
satisfaction of thinking that your 
brass sesterce, or your brown beetle, 
or your bobbery dog, will be housed 
and cared for in disciplined fa- 
shion, and cut a respectable figure 
among its own fellows. 

Bobberies, it is said, are not easy 
to hunt, nor at all times safe to hunt 
with. They have not that common 
sentiment—the glorious camarad- 
erie, that gives the tone and colour 
to the pack of fox-hounds, Indeed, 
nothing but the instinct of pursuit 
imparts to them anything like agree- 
ment. Till they are “ away,” it is 
all row, fighting, and disorder. Bull 
has Skye by the ear, and Mastift 
is mauling a Maltese terrier cruelly; 
the uproar, too, is quite deafening. 
The collie will not be outbarked 
by the bloodhound; and the short 
querulous yelp of the rat-terrier is 
a challenge to the deep-voiced bay 
of the wolf-dog. 

Amongst their peculiirities, two 
are especially to be noticed: the 
first is, they will only hunt when 
they are hungry; the second, they 
invariably turn upon the huntsman 
when there is no game; and the 
day of “no find” is to him one of 
imminent danger. 

When away, and in full cry, the 
emulation is described as something 
wonderful,—the  scrubbiest little 
“varmint” evidently thinking that 
it is he is the flower of the pack, 
and destined at last to bring down 
the jackal. Whatever their previous 
bickerings and ill-will, once in pur- 
suit, all are forgotten. All cannot 
it is true, eat of the jackal, but it 
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is a lottery, where each hopes he 
holds the winning ticket. The un- 
disciplined enthusiasm of these 
creatures is used to impart a most 
extraordinary excitement to the 
sport. They are the Garibaldians 
of hunting-dogs, and do their work 
with a wild fervour that is almost 
maddening to witness. 

Should the day prove a blank, 
however—an event, it is but fair to 
say, by no means frequent — the 
pleasant aspect of matters changes 
at once. The merry din of the many- 
tongued voices which has made the 
jungle ring, dwindles by degrees to 
a low rumbling growl, broken at 
intervals by the sharp yelp of some 
“lurcher,” who betrays his bad 
breeding by an unseemly exclama- 


tion. The discontented spirit 
spreads, the movements become 
slow, sluggish, and unwilling; 


faces grow moody; and in the way 
bull eyes terrier, and fox-hound 
looks at pug, an observant bystander 
could say there was mischief brew- 
ing. As this interval of menaced 
mutiny is never of long duration, 
it is the moment that tests the gre&t 
qualities of a Master of Bobberies. 
There is no find! It must be a 
“draw off,” and there is nothing to 
be done but ride for it! All his 
skill is therefore concentrated first 
on concealing the state of things 
from the pack as long as possible, 
and then in getting a clear start, so 
that he may get a hundred yards 
or so in advance, before they have 
made up their minds to pursue him. 
Bobberies are not much given to 
naming commissions to enable them 
to decide on what they ought to do. 
A deep sound, less bark than bay, 
issues from one throat; another 
follows, as though to say, I second 
that motion; and with a loud cry, 
a cry that reveals rage, disappoint- 
ment, and revenge—a cry in which 
prairie-dog joins with poodle in 
declaring that the object for which 
they have been brought out was a 
delusion and a snare—they vote 
themselves betrayed, and away they 
go after that recreant who has led 
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them there for jackal and found 
nene! 

Now, though I have been talk- 
ing of a very barbarous sport in a 
far-away land, would not any one 
say that I have less been describing 
an incident of Anglo-Indian life than 
giving a sketch of something much 
nearer home—an allegorical picture 
of the Whig-Radical party? Is not 
that “rabble without a leader,” as 
one of themselves called’ them, a 
Bobbery Pack? Are they not made 
up of like materials; and, in the 
same fashion, is there not amo 
them every variety of breed an 
nature, the dog of good instinct 
coupled with the insignificant yelp- 
er; the deep-voiced hound joining 
his note to the shrill-toned terrier? 
Is there not among them the same 
discontent, discordance, and . dis- 
union, swelling into a cry that 
seems unanimous when they are 
laid on a scent? Have they not, 
like Bobberies, come from all quar- 
ters and all kennels? Are they 
not the lost, the strayed, and the 
zyiven away; and do they not—as 

obberies are wont to do—tear and 
devour each other till there be game 
to hunt and a jackal to follow ? 

When two institutions or two 
systems are wonderfully alike, it 
is by no means easy to say which 
had the precedence, which suggest- 
ed the other. We know how rival 
Churches dispute this question of 
riority, and how defiantly they 
furl at each other the titles derived 
from tradition. It is then a some- 
what difficult task to determine, 
was it the formation of the Whig 
arty that gave the first idea of a 
Bebbety Pack, or did the success 
of the Bobberies originate the 
Whigs? As Lord Plunkett once 
said on a very different occasion, 
“T’d like to have a hundred pounds 
to argue it either way;” but in all 
sincerity I opine the Whigs were 
first. 

No Bobbery Pack, so far as I 
can ascertain, has ever succeeded 
in attaining the mockery of con- 
certed action, which sustains the 
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Whigs in pursuit, and only deserts 
them when they have devoured 
their victim. Not that Bobberies 
are. less given to mutual: hatreds 
and jealousies, but that they have 
a less refined sense of the delights 
of success. Bobberies, too, are not 
so easily cowed. There is no such 
terror to the Whig as “the Whip.” 
These minor differences apart, the 
resemblance between them is com- 
plete. In each the individual is 
allowed to preserve his identity 
while consenting to merge his in- 
terest in a common stock. He 
barks his own bark, and yells his 
own yell, fully assured that noise 
will always make up for = defi- 
ciency in concord; and that, if 
there be only din enough, the by- 
standers will believe it to mean 
unanimity. And as to the com- 
mon instinct that drives them, in 
default of game, to turn on their 
leader, it would not be easy to 
say whether the palm should be 
given to Whigs or Bobberies. 

But of all the features of resem- 
blance between them there is not 
one so remarkable as that strange 
instinct which draws the houseless, 
wandering outcast, the rejected of 
other packs, the scouted and dis- 
trusted, be he Whig or Bobbery, 
to go and unite himself with these. 
The law of gravitation is not more 
immutable than this tendency. 
And as the pointer that cannot be 
broke, or the rat-terrier whose ears 
have been spoiled in the clipping, 
will still serve for a Bobbery, so the 
plucked Tory, or the degenerate 
Conservative, will always do for a 
Whig; and whatever the defect of 
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his breed or bearing, he will soon 
discover that there is nothing in the 
company he keeps that will serve 
to disconcert him. 

Whether that clever master of 
Bobberies we now see amongst us 
will have tact, skill, and temper 
to make anything of his present 
pack— whether he can keep back 
his few strong dogs, full-throated 
and powerful, to the slow pace of 
the dreary lurchers ‘that form ‘his 
chief following—is a curious matter 
for speculation. Some opine that 
the best of the pack will steal out 
and hunt alone; others say that the 
slow-running dogs will dislike be- 
ing coupled with fleet companions; 
and a few, who affect to know 
more than their neighbours, pre- 
tend that the huntsman would 
rather have five couple of hounds 
that he could trust to run true 
than all this discordant rabble 
of yelping followers, and that he 
has already written to his friends 
to beg they will send him no 
more Bobberies. 

On one thing, however, we can 
agree: there can be no true sport 
where a man hunts with Bobberies, 
any more than there can be any 
real principle that is sustained by 
a rabble. The many-voiced must 
be discordant. They who come to- 
gether by the accident of disabilities, 
who simulate mutual respect from 
the force of personal deficiency—as 
the three-legged is courteous to him 
who has no tail—may be numer- 
ous enough to form a pack, but 
they will always be Bobberies, 
whether they be in Parliament or 
in the Punjaub. 


THE FRAUDULENT INSURERS. 


A very curious and ingenious fraud 
has lately formed the subject of a 
trial before the Consular Court at 
Constantinople. A number of per- 
sons, it would appear, associated 
themselves together to insure a ship 
and cargo to a very large amount. 
In the course of time the ship was 


reported lost at sea, and the insur- 
ance claimed. From some unusual 
show of haste, and an unreasonable 
degree of eagerness on the part of 
the claimant, suspicion of foul play 
was excited; inquiry was set on 
foot: the result was, a distinct 
proof that no such ship as the 
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vessel insured had ever existed. 
There had been no ship nor cargo 
nor wreck, and the entire narrative 
was a fiction, from beginning to 
end, to deceive the insurance com- 
pany and defraud the underwriters. 


- In the course of the investigation, it 


came out that a wonderful amount 
of skill and labour had .been ex- 
pended in concocting this knavery. 
The supposed ship had to be au- 
thenticated by papets and’ docu- 
ments, and to this end registries 
and manifests were fabricated with 
great accuracy. There were also 
the usual bills of health, lists of 
crew, and also the other details 
that pertain to a voyage. Then 
came the assertions of those who 
saw her at sea in a distressed condi- 
tion, but were unable to approach 
or render her assistance, and who 
surmised she must be the vessel in 
question. In fact, a very compact 
and well-jointed narrative had been 
put together, which nothing short 
of great legal acuteness could have 
detected as fraudulent and untrue. 

The case was interesting in many 
ways, but in none more than in its 
artistic bearing, as showing how in- 
variably in every plot dependent on 
imaginative craft or subtlety some 
circumstance or other is either for- 
gotten, or impressed with an undue 
amount of importance, so that the 
astute inquirer is enabled to detect 
the hand of design and contrivance, 
and distinguish between the inci- 
dents of fictitious origin, and those 
which befall by the fortuitous ne- 
cessities of reality. 

It is a very strange fact, and one 
well worthy of that’ investigation 
which I am unable here to bestow 
on it, that crimes—more_ especi- 
ally fraudulent crimes—have that 
amount of interest for the human 
mind that renders them in 8 
measure epidemic, and that no 
degree of failure, nor any amount 
of exposure, will serve to deter 
men from trying what experience 
has shown to be open to detection. 
The case I have alluded to was 
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certainly as carefully and cun- 
ningly devised as it was well pos- 
sible to conceive. Had it been 
the matter of a novel, the chances 
are that no critic would have 
been able to fasten on the flaws 
which betrayed the falsehood. 
Indeed, one cannot help feeling 
that the first impression the sus- 
picion of there being no ship what- 
ever in existence would have ex- 
cited would have been that of in- 
credulity. One would have said, 
What a far-fetched notion! how 
absurd, and how improbable! It 
is only when we have heard the 
solution, that we recognise how 
natural and easy it is. 

Next in singularity to the inven- 
tion of this new fraud, however, is 
the fact that it should have sug- 
gested to the Whigs a party move, 
and added to the armoury of poli- 
tical roguery another weapon. It 
does not, indeed, seem easy to 
believe that this peculiar fraud 
could bear importation into the 
realm of politics; but partisanship 
is wonderfully quick-witted, and 
no knavery of human manufacture 
is inapplicable to the purposes. of 
faction. Here is the shen and let 
us see if it be not a very ingenious 
adaptation of the crime that was 
tried at Constantinople. 

The offence against the under- 
writers was that the conspirators 
raised a false issue: they supposed 
a ship to exist, and a cargo to be 
on board of her, when there was 
neither one nor the other; and they 


~assumed to guard against the pos- 


sible loss of these by a large pay- 
ment in insurance. Now, here we 
have the whole Whig policy for 
Ireland. They set out by pretend- 
ing that they have a | interest 
in the bark the Happy Erin; that 
they have freighted her to a con- 
siderable amount; and that they 
know her, repaired as she has 
been in their own dockyards, to 
be a trustworthy vessel, and in 


every respect capable for a long. 
voyage. “They also say that ar 
28 
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is their confidence in the sea-going 
qualities of this craft, that they 
were half unwilling to insure, but 
that, influenced by the pressure of 
friends, they at length . consented, 
and agreed to underwrite her for a 
heavy sum. 

Time rolls on, and one blowy 
morning brings the news that dis- 
asters have occurred at sea, and, 
among other casualties, there is a 
rumour that the Happy Erin's 
crew have mutinied and. scuttled 
the ship. The tidings, indeed, are 
not brought in any trustworthy 
shape—they are little more than 
random talk; but the owners de- 
clare that they have sifted the evi- 
dence carefully, and are satisfied it 
is true. In fact they go farther. 
They know it must be true, since, 
from trustworthy information, they 
have learned that a rival company 
had bribed several of the hands 
before sailing, and pledged them 
to acts of malevolence and mischief. 
The underwriters are called upon 
to pay, and now comes the issue: 
first, is she really lost? are they 
sure she has gone down? There 
is evidence only on one side. All 
the testimony is that adduced by 
the insurers, who find it hard to 
suppress the honest indignation 
they feel at being catechised in 
the moment of their great afflic- 
tion. It is true the under- 
writers protest that they only ask 
their liability to be established be- 
fore they disburse. They aver that 
they desire nothing beyond those 
reasonable cautions which men in 
trade are bound to take. The 
others grow angry. They declare 
that such conduct is unheard-of— 
unknown; that a respectable com- 
pany would scorn to litigate such 
a claim. All the world knows she 
was wrecked, say they; and it is 
mere pettifogging to dispute it. 
While, then, the controversy is in 
this stage—while the demand is 
angrily pressed on one side, and 
sluggishly demurred to on the 
other—some one suddenly starts 
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the curious question, Was there 
ever such a ship as the Happy 
Erin? who saw her? who sailed 
in her? where was she built ? was 
she ever launched? was she ever 
registered? The query, which at 
first almost shocked the world by 
its extravagance, gains adherents 
every day and every hour; and 
men are at last convinced that 
these Whig traders have been effect- 
ing an insurance on a craft that 
was never built, and actually claim- 
ing an immense amount on a cargo 
that never was shipped. 

The Happy Erin, then, that these 
honest traders had invested all that 
they possessed on board of—this 
famous craft—not only never sailed, 
but never existed; and these re- 
spectable merchants were demand- 
ing an indemnity for a loss that 
never occurred, and for a casualty 
that never befell. 

They even improve upon the ori- 
ginal knavery ; for, besides claiming 
the full amount of the supposed 
damage, they ask that the wretches 
who had wrecked the craft must 
be brought to punishment; and 
they call out for the execration of 
all respectable merchants on such 
infamous characters. In fact, if 
there had only been such a vessel 
in being as the Happy Erin, the 
whole of this plaint would have 
moved the world to the very tender- 
est sympathies, and one would not 
have been able to sorrow over the 
shipwrecked without a touch of 
respect and admiration for the high- 
spirited owners. 

The inventors of this new knavery 
have got a heavy sentence—some 
years of imprisonment, with or 
without hard labour, I forget exact- 
ly which; at all events, the court 
condemned them to a punishment ° 
which marked the gravity of the 
offence, and might have served, one 
could have hoped, to deter others 
from following in the same path. 
I’m not sure that I would desire 
any heavier penalty upon their imi- 
tators than that amount of dis- 
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trust which would deter honest men 
from confiding in or treating with 
them. 

On one point only of the case did 
the analogy break down. In the 
Constantinople fraud the rogues 
declared that they themselves were 
the victims of knavery—that they 
implicitly believed in the ship and 
the cargo—and they begged for time 
to trace out and expose the ini- 
quity that had ruined them. In 
the case of the Happy Erin, the 
insurers were more barefaced. 
They persisted—they still persist 
—in declaring that there was 
such a ship. They averred that 
some of their relations had actually 
been on board of her; and they pro- 
duced a most respectable gentle- 
man—a Mr. Maguire, from Cork— 
who made oath, that during a re- 
cent tour he had made in America, 
he had frequently heard allusion 
made to the craft in question; and 
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he knew, of his own knowledge, 
that many old people talked of 
ship as though they had seen her. 
This witness lost his temper under 
cross-examination, and appealed to 
the court on being asked if the 
wis. < Pry was pone vessel of 
about the same rig atid tonnage as 
the Flying Datcbante ? 

On the whole, however, he cer- 
tainly made an impression on the 
jury, and was perhaps the only 

onest man put on the table for 
the defence. 

It is currently reported that the 
exposure of this shameless swindle 
will lead to many other disclosures 
of a like kind, and that the public 
will soon learn by what a train of 
rogueries a knot of unprincipled 
men have been living in affluence 
and splendour, holding a high po- 
sition in life, and becoming great 
authorities in the world of com- 


merce. 














MR, GLADSTONE AND THE STATE IN 


“Tr it is God’s will that this great 
country shall be destroyed, and 
that mankind shall be deprived of 
this last asylum of peace and hap- 
piness, be it so; but as long as I 
can raise my voice I will do it, 
against the infatuated madness of 
the day.” 

So wrote, seven-and-thirty years 
ago in this very month of April 
through which we are passing, 
“the grandest, because the wisest, 
man whom modern times has pro- 
duced—the wisest and most loyal 
subject that ever served and sup- 
ported the English throne.” That 
the Duke was entirely blameless 
for the state of anarchy into which 
public affairs had then fallen, pro- 
bably no reflecting person, not even 
his biographer, from whose work 
we quote, will now pretend to as- 
sert. The Duke had for many 
years been an influential member 
of an Administration which either 
failed to read, or, reading, failed to 
understand, the temper of the times. 
His letters show that he was all 
the while alive to abuses which he 
made no very strenuous efforts to 
correct, however willing and in- 
deed desirous he might be of ren- 
dering them practically innocuous. 
For two years he had himself pre- 
sided over the deliberations of the 
Cabinet; and the result of his 
guidance was to make shipwreck 
of the Tory party on a question, for 
his peculiar mode of settling which 
neither the party nor the great bulk 
of the nation was prepared. Still, 
neither the passing of the Roman 
Catholic Relief Bill, nor the success 
of Lord Grey’s measure of Reform, 
—against which the extract given 
above is a protest—carried with it 
a hundredth part of the danger to 
“this great country” and its in- 
stitutions with which Mr. Glad- 
stone’s attack on the Irish branch 
of the Established Church is 
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ITS RELATIONS WITH THE CHURCH, 


fraught. Both measures were, with- 
out doubt, vital measures. They 
effected enormous changes in ‘the 
Constitution of the country, and; as 
the event has shown, settled no 
Constitutional difficulty; but at 
least they preserved inviolate the 
relative positions of the several 
powers in the State, and achieved 
their respective objects, such -as 
they were, without directly sowing 
the seeds of revolution. Oan we 
say as much of Mr. Gladstone's 
policy, and of the success, partial 
as we admit it to be, which has 
thus far attended it? Unhappily 
no. Mr. Gladstone has taken a step 
which, as he can never more recede 
from it, must end in one of two 
results: either he will bring into 
angry collision the principles of de- 
mocracy and constitutional monar- 
chy in this country—for such must 
inevitably be the result of success, 
assuming him to succeed in commit- 
tee; or, if he fail in committee, and 
his failure be approved by the new 
constituencies, he will descend from 
his place of eminence as one of the 
leading spirits of the age, never to 
regain it. Now, often and much 
as we have differed of late from 
Mr. Gladstone, we should deplore 
as a public misfortune his degrada- 
tion to the political level of Mr. 
Beales. Yet, distressing though 
the alternative may be, it is surely 
preferable a thousand-fold to the 
consequences which must ——- 
attend upon the absolute triump 
of his present policy. Are we 
justified by facts in expressing our- 
selves thus? We believe that we 
are justified; and shall proeeed at 
once to state some of the reasons 
which operate to produce the con- 
viction upon our minds. 

Nobody pretends to deny to free 
states any more than to trading 
companies the right to introduce, 
whenever it shall seem expedient 
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so to do, changes into the system 
of management on which their 
affairs are carried on. There is 
not a Constitutional country in the 
world—there never has been since 
Constitutions came into existence 
—but has repeatedly modified 
the machinery of its government, 
sometimes for the better, some- 
times for the worse. Take our 
own country, for example—“ the 
last asylum of peace and happiness 
upon earth ”—and you will find 
that it arrived at the state in which 
it was six months ago,—whether 
you be quite satisfied with that 
state or otherwise,—through the 
operation of changes continually 
going on. For the most part, such 
changes as proved in their results 
of permanent benefit to the com- 
munity were brought about by 
slow degrees. They took nobody 
by surprise when they came, be- 
cause the public mind was prepared 
for them; and when they did 
come, they came through the in- 
spiration of the Executive acting 
upon the Legislature. Exceptions 
to this rule will, of course, present 
themselves to every student of his- 
tory; but either these occur so 
far back that it is hardly fair to 
accept them as bearing upon the 
question now before us, or else, 
when impartially examined, it will 
be found that the good secured by 
them has not been unalloyed by a 
very considerable amount of evil. 
The revolt of the barons against 
King John and the signing of 
Magna Charta is an incident of 
the former class. It was a neces- 
sary act performed in a barbarous 
age, long before what we now call 
the Constitution had any avtive 
existence ; and though it came in 
time to be regarded by Englishmen 
of all classes as the palladium of their 
personal liberty, it went no farther, 
when first completed, nor was in- 
tended to go farther, than to secure 
to the barons, against the chief of 
their own order, the rights which 
the Crown had endeavoured to take 
away from them. To the second 
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category belong the great Rebellion 
of 1641, and the Revolution of 
1688. The former may have been 
provoked—we are not prepared 
to deny that it was—by the per- 
sistence of Charles I. in the exer- 
cise of rights which he contended, 
and the Commons denied, to come 
within the lines of the Constitution, 
The latter was rendered n 

by the criminal folly of James, 
who, untaught by the past, broke 
the laws of which he was the con- 
secrated guardian. But who will 
pretend to say of the first, that, 
whether necessary or no, it was 
other than an extreme measure— 
productive of evils, immediate if 
not remote, outweighing the worst 
of those which it was designed to 
cure; or of the last, that into the 
good of which it has been confess- 
edly productive a far larger meas- 
ure of bad did not make its way than 
prejudiced or inattentive observers 
are willing to allow? In 1688 Eng- 
land had a Constitution. The King, 
as head of the State, was bound 
to maintain the Constitution. He 
had no more right to govern con- 
trary to law than tive Legislature 
had a right to usurp the powers of 
the Executive. In seeking to govern 
without a Parliament, and to re- 
establish the Romish religion, the 
King violated the law, and in so 
doing released his people from their 
allegiance, For allegiance was ren- 
dered then, as it is rendered now, 
to the sovereign as guardian of the 
law, not to the individual who hap- 
pened to wield the sceptre indepen- 
dently of the law. James IT., there- 
fore, placed himself very much in 
the position of a sovereign whom 
Providence might have visited with 
mental aberration. A» moral obli- 
quity rendered him as little cap- 
able of discharging the functions of 
supreme ruler in a Constitutional 
state, as if he had been the victim 
of insanity. Hence he had be- 
come a fit subject to be released 
from the cares of office, by whatever 
process might best assure to the 
nation exemption from the. perils 
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of misgovernment. But it is one 
thing to dispose, or set aside, or 
place under restraint, an incompe- 
tent. sovereign: it is quite another to 
set aside a dynasty. For the former 
‘misfortune, a law which is above 
all written law—the spirit if not 
the letter of the Constitution—in 
every free state provides a remedy ; 
for the latter, which is not a mis- 
fortune calling for a remedy, but 
an arbitrary act on the part of such 
as venture upon it, the English 
Constitution had, in 1688, made no 

rovision, When, therefore, the 

onvention of 1689, after declar- 
ing the throne of England to be va- 
cant, proceeded to place upon it 
William and Mary, and to intrust 
the administration of affairs exclu- 
sively to the latter, they committed 
an outrage upon the Constitution as 
gross as James had done when he 
assumed the power to dispense, by 
virtue of the prerogative, with the 
requirements of an Act of Parlia- 
ment, They altered the tenure on 
which, up to that date, the English 
crown was worn; they rendered a 
throne, which had heretofore been 
hereditary, an elective throne. Nor 
did the matter end there. In 1700 
an Act of Parliament was passed 
called the Act of Settlement, which 
disposed of the rights not only of 
the exiled monarch and his son, 
but -of other collateral branches 
of the royal family nearer by 
blood to the parent stock than 
that of which the Princess Sophia 
was the representative, In that 
branch, being Protestants, the suc- 
cession was henceforth fixed; and 
fixed upon conditions of which the 
first and most conspicuous is, “ That 
whosoever shall hereafter come to 
the possession of the crown, shall 
join in communion with the Church 
of England as by law established.” 
We beg our readers to make amper 
cial note of this fact. Queen Vic- 
toria reigns as William IV. did, 
and asthe four Georges reigned, 
one after another, not because to 
her, any more than to her imme- 
diate predecessors, appertain the 
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rights of hereditary possession. 
Quite otherwise. There are. still 
living princes, who, were the here- 
ditary principle observed, would 
have a juster title to the imperial 
crown than she; though to maintain 
her in the place which she now 
nobly fills, every Englishman worthy 
of the name would sacrifice his life, 
But the title of Queen Victoria, 
when all is said and done, is a 
Parliamentary title, and nothing 
more. Itis as good, it is not one 
whit better, than that by which the 
purchaser of an Irish manor in the 
Encumbered Estates Court holds 
his lands. It is as valid, neither 
more nor less, than the title which 
insures to the Grocers’ Company of 
London their estates in Fermanagh; 
and to Trinity College, Dublin, 
the advowson of the livings to 
which the Fellows of that Societ 
are presented. Nor is this 
Queen Victoria’s title to the British 
crown is a conditional title. It 
ceases to be a good title if the con- 
ditions be broken, of which the 
most important are deliberately 
stated in the coronation oath. Let 
that pass, however, for the present; 
our argument, as we pursue it, will 
constrain us to examine the point 
more in detail. Meanwhile, other 
and not less interesting matter de- 
mands our attention. 

The principles embodied in the 
Acts of Settlement and Bill of Rights, 
however originally laid down, are 
now accepted on all hands, and by 
political writers of every shade of 
opinion, as the basis of the English 
Constitution, They clearly define, 
without unworthily limiting, the 
authority of the Crown. They give 
to the State a specific character, 
rendering it politically free, reli- 
giously Protestant. They take away 
all pretence for arguing that the 
Reformation destroyed that union 
between Church and State which, 
prior to that event, had subsisted 
from time immemorial; and they 
do this by determining that the 
bare attempt to disturb this union 
shall hereafter be visited on» the 
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highest personage in the realm with 
forfeiture of the throne. Nor will 
any one pretend to say that these 
principles apply less to Ireland 
then to England. It is true that 
in Ireland the Protestant succession 
was imposed, not by the vote of its 
own Legislature, but by force of 
arms. James II. continued to be 
King of Ireland for some time 
after William and Mary began their 
reign in England. The Parliament 
which he gathered round him was 
quite as constitutional a body as 
the Convention which voted the 
throne of England to be vacant; 
and it gave him in men and money 
all the support that it could. But 
the battle of the Boyne decided the 
fate of Ireland, just as the earlier 
victories of Strongbow and of Crom- 
well had done before. Ireland was 
reconquered. Her people were con- 
strained to accept from the con- 
queror such a form of government 
as it was his pleasure to dictate ; 
and the Acts of Settlement and the 
Bill of Rights became the bases of 
the Irish, as they already were of 
the English, Constitution. As to 
Scotland, she, as an independent na- 
tionality, made her own terms with 
the chief of the State. Through the 
representatives of an _ ultra-Pro- 
testantism, she had been forward to 
invite William to embark 27 his 
enterprise ; and now in her Conven- 
tion she accepted him as king, 
stipulating only for what he very re- 
luctantly acceded to--the overthrow 
of the Episcopal Church, and the 
establishment of Presbyterianism 
in itsroom. But there is a marked 
difference in the terms on which 
this portion of what may be called 
the social compact was adjusted— 
between William and Scotland on 
the one hand, and between William 
and England and Ireland on the 
other. The Scottish Parliament 
passed a Bill declaring that Epis- 
copacy should be set aside, and the 
Presbyterian form of government 
adopted as that of the State Church 
in Scotland. The King was pre- 
vailed upon, after a good deal of 
hesitation, to confirm that Act, and 
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confirmed it was. The King, how- 
ever, never agreed to become him- 
self a member of the Presbyterian 
Church, far less accepted as one of 
the conditions on which he should 
wear the crown that he should be in 
communion with it. The Scottish 
nation made no such demand upon 
him, nor, had they made it, would 
he have paid attention to the de- 
mand. It was otherwise south of 
the Tweed. The English people 
stipulated through their represen- 
tatives that the King of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland should be of 
one faith and one worship with 
themselves. At their bidding, the 
highest dignitary of the Churea, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, has 
ever since demanded at the coro- 
nation a public and formal recogni- 
tion of that fact. He exacts, before 
placing the crown on the sovereign’s 
head, that he will maintain for the 
Church, her bishops and clergy, 
the rights and privileges of which 
they are by law possessed; and 
then, delivering one by one the an- 
cient insignia of royalty into his 
hands, speaks thus, He is sur- 
rounded, moreover, when he speaks, 
by Irish as well as English bish- 
ops, for reasons hereafter to be 
noticed :-— 


“Receive this kingly sword, brought 
now from the altar of God, and delivered 
to you by the hands of us, the bishops 
and servants of God, though unworthy. 
With this sword do justice, stop the 
growth of iniquity, protect the holy 
Church of God, help and defend widows 
and orphans, restore the things that are 
gone to decay, maintain the things that 
are restored, punish and reform what is 
amiss, and confirm what is in good 
order; that, doing these things, you may 
be glorious in all virtues, and so faith- 
fully serve our Lord Jesus Christ in this 
life, that you may reign for ever with 
Him in the life which is to come. 
Amen. 

“ Receive this ring, the ensign of 
kingly dignity, and of defence of the 
Catholic faith; and as you are this day 
solemnly invested in the government of 
this earthly kingdom, so may you be 
sealed with that spirit of promise which 
is the earnest of a heavenly inheritance, 
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and reign with Him who is the blessed 
and only Potentate, to whom be glory 
for ever and ever. Amen,” 


Then the sovereign being seated 
on the throne, the Archbishop pro- 
ceeds to say :— 


“ Stand firm and hold fast from hence- 
forth the seat and state of royal and im- 
perial dignity which is this day deliver- 
ed unto you in the name and by the au- 
thority of Almighty God, and by the 
hands of us, the bishops and servants of 
God, though unworthy; and as you see 
us to approach nearer to God’s altar, so 
vouchsafe the more graciously to con- 
tinue to us your royal favour and pro- 
tection. And the Lord God Almighty, 
whose ministers we are, and the stewards 
of His mysteries, establish your throne 
in righteousness, that it may stand fast 
for evermore, like as the gun before Him, 
and as the faithful witness in heaven. 
Amen.” 


Grand, solemn, and most impres- 
sive are these words, sanctifying 
and confirming the oath previously 
taken, and giving to its terms a per- 
sonal significance and weight such 
as there is no power in human so- 
phistry to set aside. They link to 
the Church the prince to whom 
they are addressed by a bond which 
cannot be broken, except at the cost 
of individual as well as of kingly 
honour ; a blight upon himself such 
as no conscientious Minister would 
advise the chief of the State to 
incur. There is nothing of the sort 
in Scotland. The Establishment 
stands because it was voted two 
centuries ago in a Scotch Parlia- 
ment, and because, by the Act of 
Union with England, the validity of 
the settlement is confirmed. But 
valid as the settlement may be, it 
lacks the peculiar strength of that 
distinct personal compact which 

oes beyond the power even of an 

ct of Parliament, and makes the 
Church and monarchy of England, 
so to speak, one. This point, as well 
as another collateral with and rising 
out of it, are admirably put in the 
following sentences, from a work not 
now, we are sorry to say, as access- 
ible as it ought to be to the general 
public :— 
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“Upon a review of these articles by 
which the nationality of the Church ig 
indicated, we are forcibly struck with 
one great and very important distinction 
between the Constitutional positions of 
the English and Scottish Establishments, 
Although the latter has acquired by legal 
compact the ecclesiastical occupancy of a 
portion of the empire, and a just claim to 
pecuniary support proportionably to her 
needs, yet the whole personal profession 
of religion in the State remains with the 
Church of England. The Church-mem- 
bership of the sovereign and the solem- 
nities of the coronation,—the worship 
of the State in her ordinary legislative 
assemblies—the tenor of the writ requir- 
ing their attendance—the parallel sum- 
mons of the Convocation—the participa- 
tion of the bishops in the powers of Par- 
liament—all seem to show that the State, 
so far as it is a moral being, is still, in a 
special sense, of the communion of the 
United Church of England and Ireland, 
There is, however, a more remarkable 
and peculiar sign of the principle of the 
individuality of the Church, which, in- 
deed, has often been selected by our op- 
ponents in example—peculiar, as they 
think--of their proposition respecting the 
mischief, the inertness, the injustice of 
religious establishments. Let it be 
freely examined ; for indeed, until it was 
of necessity rather than choice fully 
examined in Parliament, with few and 
noble exceptions, no man was forward 
in its vindication, Upon us of this day 
has fallen (and we shrink not from it, 
but welcome it as a high and glorious 
though an arduous duty) the defence of 
the reformed Catholic Church in Ireland 
as the religious establishment of the 
country. 

“The Protestant legislation of the 
British Empire maintains in the posses- 
sion of the Church property of Ireland 
the ministers of a creed professed, 
according to the Parliamentary enumera- 
tion of 1835, by one-ninth of its popu- 
lation, regarded with partial favour by 
scarcely another ninth, and disowned 
by the remaining seven. ‘ And not only 
does this anomaly meet us full in view, 
but we have also to consider and digest 
the fact, that the maintenance of this 
Church for near three centuries in 
Ireland has been contemporaneous with 
a system of partial and abusive govern- 
ment, varying in degree of culpability, 
but rarely, until of late years when we 
have been forced to look at the subject, 
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and to feel it, to be exempted, in com- 
mon fairness, from the reproach of gross 
inattention (to say the very least) to the 
interests of a noble but neglected people. 

“But however formidable, at first 
sight, these admissions, which I have 
no desire to natrow or to qualify, may 
appear, they in no way shake the fore- 
going arguments, They do not change 
the nature of truth, and her capability 
and destiny to benefit mankind. They 
do not relieve government of its responsi- 
bility, if they show that that responsi- 
bility was once unfelt and unsatisfied. 
They place the legislature of this country 
in the condition, as it were, of one called 
to do penance for past offences; but 
duty remains unaltered and imperative, 
and abates nothing of her demands upon 
our services. It is undoubtedly com- 
petent, in a Constitutional point of view, 
to the Government of this country to 
continue the present disposition of 
Church property in Ireland. It appears 
not too much to assume that our Im- 
perial Legislature has been qualified to 
take, and has taken, in point of fact, a 
sounder view of religious truth than the 
majority of the people of Ireland, in 
their destitute and uninstructed state. 
We believe, accordingly, that that which 


we place before them is, whether they . 


know it or not, calculated to be beneficial 
to them; and that if they know it not 
now, they will know it when it is pre- 
sented to them fairly. Shall we then 
purchase their applause at the expense 
of their substantial, nay, their spiritual 
interests? 

“Tt does, indeed, so happen that 
there are also powerful motives on the 
other side concurring with that which 
is here represented as paramount. In 
the first instance, we are not called upon 
to establish a creed, but only to maintain 
an existing legal settlement where our 
Constitutional right is undoubted. In 
the second, political considerations tend 
strongly to recommend that maintenance. 
A common form of faith binds the Irish 
Protestants to ourselves, while they, 
upon the other hand, are fast linked to 
Ireland, and thus they supply the most 
natural bond of connection between the 
two countries. But if England, by over- 
throwing their Church, should weaken 
their moral position, they would be no 
longer able, perhaps no longer willing, 
to counteract the desires of the majority, 
tending, under the direction of their 
leaders (however, by a wise policy, re- 
vocable from that fatal course), to what 
is termed national independence. Pride 
and fear, on the one hand, are therefore 
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bearing up against more immediate 
apprehension and difficulty on the other. 
And with some men these may be the 
fundamental considerations; but it may 
be doubted whether such men will not 
flinch in some stage of the contest, 
should its aspect at any moment become 
unfavourable.” 


After briefly noticing what was 
done in Elizabeth’s time, and the 
indifference to LElizabeth’s wise 
policy which manifested itself in 
the reigns that succeeded hers, our 
author goes on to give his reasons 
for affirming that the errors com-- 
mitted in generations past only the 
more impose upon us the duty of 
maintaining the truth. He _ con- 
cludes his argument thus: 


“ Because, therefore, the Govern- 
ment stands with us in a_ paternal 
relation to the people, and is bound 
in all things to consider not merely 
their existing tastes, but the capabilities 
and ways of their improvement; be- 
cause it has both an intrinsic compe- 
tency and external means to amend and 
assist their choice; because to be in 
accordance with God’s word and will 
it must have a religion, and because to 
be in accordance with its conscience 
that religion must be the truth as held 
by it under the most solemn and accu. 
mulated respoysibilities ;—because this 
is the only sanctifying and preserving 
principle of society, as well as, to the in- 
dividual, that particular benefit with- 
out which all others are worse than 
valueless, we must disregard the din 
of political contention and the pressure 
of worldly and momentary motives, and, 
in behalf of our regard to man, as well 
as of our allegiance to God, maintain 
among ourselves, where happily it still 
exists, the union between the Church 
and the State.” 


We make no apology to our 
readers for the length to which 
these extracts have run. They 
enumerate principles which are 
either absolutely true or absolutely 
false; which no change of time or 
cirevmstances can affect; which ad- 
mit of no modification, no gloss, 
no power in language to explain 
them away; which bind their pro- 
fessor, if a public man, to a par- 
ticular line of oem, Som which, 
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whatever his position may be, what- 
ever his temptations, he cannot 
swerve, except by the surrender of 
self-respect, and the forfeiture of 
something even more precious than 
the good opinion of mankind. Not 
lightly may appeals be made such 
as are made here, not lightly 
disregarded. ‘ Because this is 
the only sanctifying and preserv- 
ing principle of society, as well 
as, to the individual, that par- 
ticular benefit without which all 
others are worse than useless, we 
MUST DISREGARD THE DIN OF POLI- 
TICAL CONTENTION AND THE PRES- 
SURE OF WORLDLY AND MOMENTARY 
MOTIVES, AND, IN BEHALF OF OUR 
REGARD TO MAN, AS WELL AS OF 
OUR ALLEGIANCE TO GOD, maintain 
among ourselves, where happily it 
still exists, the union between the 
Church and the State.” By what 
process of mental torture Mr. Glad- 
stone has succeeded in shaking off 
a faith which, as here enunciated— 
and we give his own words—is rather 
religious than political, we cannot 
pretend to explain. Enough it is 
for us to know that the feat has 
been accomplished. The hand 
which wrote these noble sentences 
is now raised to perpetrate the very 
crime against which they stand in 
protest. The voice which, in the 
name of God, once called upon 
the nation to maintain in Ireland 
the*Established Church, now leads 
the chorus of which the miserable 
refrain is this, “Cut it down; why 
cumbereth it the ground?” 

Leaving Mr. Gladstone to recon- 
cile as he best may his acts as a 
politician with his professions as a 
Christian man, we return to the 
line of argument from which his 
eloquent appeal to God and man 
had diverted us, and repeat’ dis- 
tinetly what we asserted at the 
opening of this essay. It is not 
an article in our faith—it enters 
not into the ereed of the party to 
which we belong, that law, or cus- 
tom, or plsacce +4 or all combined, 
are adverse to changes, so long as 
they are wisely introduced into 
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the institutions on which society 
is in this country founded. We are 
not, nor ever were, believers in 
the immutability of any sublunary 
thing whatever, should it be even 
the form of our government itself, 
What have we been doing, indeed, 
ever since that basis of the Con- 
stitution was laid, of which we 
spoke not long ago? Innovating 
continually upon the arrangements 
of society in all parts of the empire, 
Early in last century Scotland was 
persuaded to enter into legislative, 
as she was already in imperial, 
union with England. In agreeing 
to this arrangement, both portions 
of the realm accepted very grave 
changes in their respective con- 
stitutions, The popular principle 
in Scotland gained somethin 
from the Crown by getting rid 
of the Lords of the Articles. It 
lost in the absorption of only 
a very limited representation 
both of its peers and of its com- 
moners into the United Parlia- 
ment, England, on the other hand, 
gave her assent to many arrange- 
ments which were by no means in 
unison with the tastes, the preju- 
dices, and the principles of a vast 
majority of the people. She guar- 
anteed to Scotland her ancient laws 
—her forms in the administration 
of these laws; her Church, with 
its Confession of Faith, its Kirk- 
sessions, Presbyteries, and General 
Assembly; and in doing so, made 
them in some degree her own, 
Surely no one will deny that the 
changes thereby introduced into 
the spirit of the English Constitu- 
tion were at once large and vital, 
Yet though the reverse of popular 
in either section of the island at 
the beginning, they were brought 
about quietly and easily; because 
the Crown, through its responsible 
Ministers, took the initiative in the 
matter, and the Legislatures of the 
two countries adopted and carried 
into effect the Crown’s suggestions, 
We say nothing of the penal and 
other laws which the United Par- 
liament passed by-and-by, offensive 
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alike to Scotland and to England. 
Nor is it desirable to dwell upon 
the system of electoral corruption 
which the great Revolution houses 
inaugurated, and by the operation 
of which they kept the authority 
of the Crown in their own hands 
for the better part of a century. 
The effect of this latter innovation 
was to increase the power of the 
aristocracy at the expense both of 
the royal prerogative and the just 
rights of the people. The opera- 
tion of the penal laws was cruel. 
But while the former, which was 
effected not only without the sanc- 
tion of the Legislature, but apart 
from its cognisance, created a great 
revolution in the political influences 
of the country; the latter, as they 
came into force only to meet a 
pressing emergency, so, when the 
emergency passed away, they grew 
milder in their operation, and. at 
last died out. Both, however, 
made themselves felt in the for- 
mation of the national character. 
But far more important than all 
other changes—till we come down 
to times comparatively recent—was 
the legislative union with Ireland. 
Up to the beginning of the present 
century, England and Ireland were, 
for all social and many political 
purposes, as much distinct and sep- 
arate nationalities as England and 
Scotland had been up to the be- 
ginning of the last century. No 
doubt the laws administered in the 
one country were administered in 
the other, in courts similarly consti- 
tuted, and by judges and magistrates 
bearing cognate titles; but each 
had its own Parliament and _ its 
own Church, the latter Episcopal, 
like the English Church, but hav- 
ing its. own customs and its own 
canons. In bringing the two coun- 
tries into one, a vast change was 
wrought in the Constitution of 
each. It is our deliberate opinion 
that. the change would have been 
both more complete and more 
beneficial had the mockery of a 
viceregal court been ‘at the same 
time abolished. For this it - is, 
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more than any other institution, 
which has kept alive in the minds 
of the Irish people the dream of 9 
distinct nationality. But while 
the Lord Lieutenant was still left 
to amuse the citizens of Dublin 
with his courtly shows, the Irish 
Houses of Lords and Commons 
ceased to exist, the former ~ 
represented by four spiritual an 

twenty-eight temporal peers in the 
Upper House of the United Parlia- 
ment; the latter by one hundred 
representatives of the Irish people 
in the Lower. Do not let us for- 
get that this radical change in the 
Constitution of the two countries 
was proposed by the common sov- 
ereign, and confirmed by the re- 
spective. Legislatures. Neither may 
we put out of view the purposes 
which it was designed to subserve: 
There had always been the risk up 
to that moment of collision between 
the Parliaments of England and 
Treland, and such collisions from 
time to time took place on questions 
both of foreign and domestic poli- 
cy. Therisk ceased as soon as the 
two countries, through their re- 
spective Estates, had coalesced and 
become one. They were no longer 
therefore to be spoken of—they ne- 
ver ought to have been again spoken 
of, or written about, or legislated 
for—as two kingdoms, but as one 
kingdom,—one in laws, in manners, 
and in their religion interwoven 
with the State. For, in truth, it 
was to effect these unities, and 
especially the last, that the ablest 
statesmen of the day brought the 
union of the two Legislatures about. 
“So long as the separation shall 
continue,” wrote Lord Castlereagh, 
while paving the way for the pro- 
posed great measure, “the Church 
of Ireland will ever be liable to be 
impeached upon local grounds. Nor 
will it be able to maintain itself 
effectually against the argument 
of physical force. But when once 
completely incorporated with the 
Church of England, it will be 
placed upon such a strong and na- 
tional foundation as to above 
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all apprehensions or _ alarms,” 
Hence the first article in the Act 
declares that the continuance and 
preservation of the United Church 
is an essential condition of the 
Union itself. And it is worthy 
of remark that the form of words 
made use of to set forth this truth 
ig not employed in any other of 
the arrangements which were on 
that important occasion effected. 
“This great measure,” said the 
King, in the speech with which he 
closed the session of 1800, “on 
which my wishes have been long 
earnestly bent, I shall ever consider 
as the happiest event of my reign; 
being persuaded that nothing could 
so effectually contribute to extend 
to my Irish subjects the full parti- 
cipation of the blessings derived 
from the British Constitution.” 

Another point connected with 
this part of our subject we shall 
make free to touch upon here, be- 
cause the advocates of disestablish- 
ment in Ireland have been allowed, 
we cannot imagine why, to distort 
it for their own purposes. Don’t 
talk to us about the maintenance of 
the Established Church because of 
the one article which is quoted as a 
fundamental condition in the Ar- 
ticles of Union. The Irish Church 
has already been dealt with exactly 
as the United Parliament judged 
expedient in the teeth of this awful 
condition to which you refer. Was 
she not deprived of a fourth part 
of her income by the Tithe Com- 
mutation Act? Has she not been 
curtailed in her proportions by the 
amalgamation of benefices and the 
suppression of not fewer than ten 
bishoprics? Who resisted these 
measures, on the ground that they 
were in violation of the Act of 
Union? and if they made no breach 
in that national compact, why should 
it be broken by the disestablish- 
ment and disendowment of the Irish 
Church altogether? 

We have looked carefully over 
the Act of Union, and we cannot 
discover a clause, or a fragment of 
@ clause, which guarantees to the 
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Trish branch of the United Church 
that she shall continue for ever ex- 
actly as she was in 1800. More 
than one parish has been divided 
since that date into two or more 
ecclesiastical districts. Who ever 
thought of forbidding such division 
on the ground that it would violate 
the Act of Union? In like man- 
ner it was considered judicious by 
the Church aswell as by the State, 
that certain changes should be in- 
troduced into the manner of paying 
the clergy, and that a curtailment 
should be effected in the organization 
of parishes, and in the number of 
bishops set apart to superintend 
the ecclesiastical affairs of these par- 
ishes. But as, in the former case, not 
a single parish was blotted out of 
the roll, so, in the second, each 
diocese retained its individuality, 
though for obvious reasons the 
spiritual supervision of several was 
committed to one head. We have 
still a Bishop of Kildare in the 
person of the Archbishop of Dublin; 
and of Ferns and Leighlin, though 
these are superintended, as well as 
Ossory, by the same prelate. To 
refer to such arrangements as these, 
as if in any way they altered the 
olitical status of the Church in 
reland, is equivalent to asserting 
that a rose-tree which produced last 
year fifty roses, has ceased to be a 
rose-tree because this year it pro- 
duces only five. The union of the 
Church with the State is indeed 
guaranteed in the Act of Union; but 
there is not a word which debars 
either the Church or the State from 
effecting such changes in the ma- 
chinery of their government as time 
and altered circumstances may di- 
rect. The Irish lay peerage, for 
example, may be allowed to die out, 
all except the twenty-eight; or by 
conferring upon every Irish duke, 
marquess, earl, viscount, and baron 
a British peerage. In like manner 
the hundred members originally 
provided for in the Act of Union 
may become two hundred, if the 
united Legislature think fit. But 
the Legislature will still remain 
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united, and the Union, so far, sus- 
tain no shock, any more than it 
has been struck at by the Act of 
Parliament which threw upon .two 
archbishops and ten bishops the 
work which used formerly to be in- 
trusted in Ireland to four arch- 
bishops and eighteen bishops. In- 
deed, when we call to mind the fact 
that England, with its twenty mil- 
lions of inhabitants, has only two 
archbishops and twenty-six bish- 
ops, including the Bishop of Sodor 
and Man, the thought which occurs 
to us is this, that the amalgamation 
of ecclesiastical jurisdictions in Ire- 
land, with its one million of Church 
people and its whole population of 
less than six, is censurable, rather 
because it did not go far enough 
than because it went too far. But 
as to regarding the arrangement as 
a blow struck at the Act of Union 
—the idea is simply preposterous. 
What if, upon further inquiry, 
* it should appear that two arch- 
bishops and six bishops are suffi- 
cient for the Irish branch of the 
Church,—is there anything in the 
letter or spirit of the Constitution 
to prevent the Irish branch of the 
Church from assenting to such de- 
cision; or which could prevent the 
Legislature, with the concurrence 
of the Crown, from assigning to 
two archbishops and six bishops 
the pastoral charge of all the dio- 
ceses in Ireland? But this is a very 
different thing from pronouncing 
that the Church in Ireland shall, 
as a State Church, cease to exist, 
Carry that motion,—expel the re- 
presentative Irish bishops from the 
House of Lords—shut up the Ee- 
clesiastical Courts in Ireland, and 
confiscate the Church property,— 
and you will leave yourselves with- 
out any other ground than that of 
brnte force for asserting that the 
legislative union between the two 
countries must continue, ; 

We have put the subject in: this 
light, not for the purpose of con- 
tending that the Queen, Lords, and 
Commons of the United Kingdom 
lack the power to disestablish the 
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Irish branch of the United Church 
if they please, but in order to lay 
bare the sophistry which endeay- 
ours to justify the proceeding on 
the ground that there are no moral 
reasons against it, inasmuch as the 

articular article in the Act of 

nion which is supposed to bar the 
measure has already been violated, | 
Let us turn now to the particular 
process by which so vast a constitu- 
tional change is aimed at, and con- 
sider it in reference both to tbe 
effect which it is immediately pro- 
ducing, and to the certain conse- 
quences which must attend it whe- 
ther it prove successful or other- 
wise. 

On every other occasion when 
change had become nee 
either because of the progress of 
public opinion out of doors, or 
through the pressure of political 
embarrassrents on the Govern- 
ment—the utmost care has here- 
tofore been taken by statesmen 
of every shade of opinion in this 
country to make the proposition 
to change emanate from the Ex- 
ecutive. Over and over again, it 
has come to pass that the Ministers 
of the Crown, though convinced of 
the sound policy of some Constitu- 
tional measure, have been unable to 
bring the individual sovereign whom 
they served to adopt their view 
of the matter. This was notice- 
ably and repeatedly the case under 
George II].; as when the Whi 
brought forward their India Bill 
in 1783; at the time of the Union 
about which we are now writing; 
when Pitt desired to emancipate 
the Roman Catholic laity, and to 
pay both the priests and the Pres- 
byterian ministers of Ireland; and 
again, when Fox came into power 
after Pitt’s death, What happen- 
ed on each of these occasions? 
Men of the highest honour, public 
and private, either submiited to 
the defeat of their favourite opin- 
ions, or they abstained from pressing 
them rather than run the risk of 

rovoking a collision between the 

xecutive and the Legislature. The 
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Whigs, it must be admitted, made 
their concession not very gracefully 
in 1783. They had carried their 
measure by a large majority in the 
Commons; and, exasperated by the 
manner in which the King took ad- 
vantage of its rejection in the Lords, 
they persevered, when in Opposition, 
till the recklessness of their conduct 
brought about a great reaction in 
public feeling against them. But 
in 1806 Mr. Fox waived his zeal for 
Catholic emancipation in deference 
to the King’s well-known prejudice, 
and kept his place of Minister, just 
as Pitt, after resigning in 1801 
because he could not carry his point, 
had returned to office in 1804, 
on the understanding that the 
King’s mind should not be dis- 
turbed. On the other hand, every 
Minister without exception, what- 
ever his individual sentiments may 
have been, has either opposed himself 
directly to Constitutional changes 
emanating from the Opposition, or 
he has so managed matters that 
they should fail in one or other 
House of Parliament. It was thus 
that under George IV. Oatholic 
emancipation, to effect which Can- 
ning and his section of the Cabinet 
were pledged, hung fire. Their 
colleagues would not consent to 
make it a Government question, out 
of deference to the feelings of the 
King. The leaders of the Opposi- 
tion brought it forward from year to 
year, yet Canning and his friends, 
though speaking and voting with 
the Liberals, considered themselves 
justified in accepting their defeat, 
and still retained office. At last 
“the hour” struck, and “ the man” 
was forthcoming. The Duke of 
Wellington prevailed upon his royal 
master to acknowledge a necessity ; 
and the Catholic Relief Bill, shorn 
of the terms which offered any 
guarantee at all of possible innocu- 
Ousness, passed into law on the 
proposal of the Government. 

Again, when a cry suddenly arose 
for Reform in the electoral system, 
to swell which, public indignation 
at the passing of the Catholic Re- 
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lief Bill contributed not a little 
the Duke could not see that ‘it 
was a reasonable cry; and, in lan- 
guage far more peremptory than 
the occasion required, pronounced 
against it. His political opponents 
were too wise to make such a ques- 
tion as this their ground of attack 
on the Treasury benches. The Govy- 
ernment represented the Crown; 
and to bring the people into con- 
flict with the Crown, and force 
upon it a change of Ministers in 
such a cause, would, the most reck- 
less of them felt, be a great cal- 
amity. The Duke himself, we hap- 
pen to know, took the same view 
of the subject; and the battle was 
fought out on an unimportant mat- 
ter affecting the Civil List. © The 
Duke was defeated. He immediate- 
ly resigned ; and Earl Grey, the con- 
sistent advocate of Parliamentary 
Reform, came into office. 

Walk down the stream of history, , 
and you will find that, in every in- 
stance subsequent to this, the same 
wise and patriotic course has been 
pursued till now. Constitutional 
changes, till last year, there have 
been none since 1832; but even 
the laws which regulate the foreign 
commerce of the country, and affect 
its internal administration, have all 
originated with the Government of 
the day, however modified some of 
them may have been in passing 
through Parliament. The Oorn 
Laws were long the subject of party 
squabbles. They were repealed 
only when the Minister of the 
Crown pronounced against them. 
Further changes in the electoral 
system of the country, proposed, 
debated, and rejected, have led to 
repeated changes of Administra- 
tion; but only when the Queen’s 
Government threw its weight into 
the scale could any measure be 
earried. Had Lord Russell and 
Mr. Gladstone been less under the 
guidance of one who seems des- 
tined to make shipwreck either of 
them or of the Constitution, they 
might have carried their measure 
of 1866 just as easily as Mr. Dis- 
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raeli carried his in 1867. A little 
more care in the manipulation of 
the Bill before they brought it 
forward — a little more deference 
to the wishes of the House after 
it was presented—would have in- 
sured their triumph. And then, 
we venture to say, the country 
would have had either no proposal 
at all to meddle with the Church 
in Ireland, or a proposal very dif- 
ferent from that which is now 
before it. But the Ministerial 
leader in the House of Commons 
lost his temper. He threw down 
his cards in a rage, and his rival, 
gathering them up, took his place 
as Minister of the Crown, and won 
the game. This last achievement, 
—the passing of the Reform Bill 
of last year — effects no radical 
change in the letter of the Consti- 
tution. It is not like the Catholic 
Relief Bill, which broke in ppon 
the settlement of 1688; nor yet 
like Earl Grey’s measure, which 
sacrificed freely the substantial in- 
terests of individuals. It is a mere 
extension from the ten-pound class 
to classes below them, of the right 
to vote at elections,—which right 
they may, no doubt, use for bad 
purposes, but which they may like- 
wise use for good, At all events, 
the new voters are just as much 
the commons of England as the 
ten-pound householders, who ex- 

ct to be swamped by them. They 

ave the same moral right to vote 

which was possessed by the scot- 
and-lot payers and potwallopers of 
old. Let us hope that they will 
exercise their rights as wisely. But 
in any case it was the Queen’s 
Government which proposed the 
change and effected it. 

We must go back to the troublous 
times which immediately preceded 
the great civil war, if we desire to 
find a parallel to the state in which 
the nation and the Legislature 
now find themselves. The. parallel 
which we draw will not even then 
be altogether just ; 
abuses of power by Charles I. and 
his Ministers had been very great— 
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had become, indeed, well nigh intole- 
rable before the Commons assumed 
the entire authority of the State. 
Still, not even in 1640 was such an 
attack made upon the Constitution 
of England as it is sustaining now. 
“This was the time,” says Hume, 
speaking of the Long Parliament 
when first assembled, “when genius 
and capacity of all kinds, freed from 
the restraint of ae and nour- 
ished by unbounded hopes and 
jects, began to exert henmieah 
and be distinguished by the public, 
Here was celebrated the sagacity of 
Pym, more fitted for use than orna- 
ment; matured, not dulled, by his 
advanced age and long experience. 
Here was displayed the mighty am- 
bition of Hampden, taught disguise, 
not moderation, from former con- 
straint; supported by courage, con- 
ducted by prudence, embellished by 
modesty; but whether founded on 
a love of power or zeal for liberty, 
is still, from his untimely end, left 
doubtful and uncertain.” No such 
doubt, no such uncertainty, wait 
upon the zeal of our modern Hamp- 
den—a Hampden in “his might; 
ambition,” though surely an ambi- 
tion pitched at an infinitely lower 
level. The resolute man who went 
to prison rather than pay a tax 
illegally imposed, had a life-long 
principle of constitutional liberty 
to contend for; and for it he died, 
The sudden convert from all the 
principles of his life seeks nothing 
more than a prompt re-entrance into 
Downing Street; rather than forego 
the hope of which, now, or a few 
months hence, he is prepared to 
bring on, if need be, a state of things 
quite as disastrous as that which the. 
historian has described. For ob- 
serve what must take place. Mr, 
Gladstone has committed the House 
of Commons to.a trial of strength, 
probably with the Lords, certainly 
with the Crown, He has selected 
for his ground of contest a matter 
which underlies the whole order of 
society in this country, which affects 
the Sovereign in her private sense 
of truth, not less than in her sense 
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of public duty, which is so inter- 
woven with the very fibres of the 
Constitution, that it cannot be torn 
out without destruction to the Con- 
stitution itself; upon which turns 
the validity of a great, compact, up- 
on the strength of which two nations 
became one, and which cannot be 
agitated without calling into play 
the worst passion of human nature 
—bitter religious animosity between 
man aud man. He, the author of 
the work from which we have large- 
ly quoted—long the hope of Church- 
men and the favoured of Oxford— 
goes into the field against the union 
of Church and State at the head of 
an army composed of Roman Cath- 
olics, of political dissenters, and of 
infidels. It is no good sign of the 
age or of the land, that he should 
have carried his first position by 
a majority of sixty. It will be ter- 
rible if he succeed, as he endeavours 
to advance farther, in keeping that 
majority together. In this case, 
so far as the present House of Com- 
mons is concerned, the doom of the 
Irish branch of the United Church 
will be sealed, and sealed in utter 
ignorance by those who vote for 
it of what they are attempting 
to do. In the exuberance of their 
triumph, the more uninstructed 
among them assume that there 
needs but the issuing of the decree, 
and the Irish Church will pass away 
and be as if it had never been. 
But a greater mistake, a more 
complete misapprehension of facts, 
never was perpetrated. Hear one 
not renowned for his extreme 
Church views—a Liberal, too, in 
politics, though a Hertfordshire in- 
cumbent—hear him argue this ques- 
tion out. We extract from his let- 
ter to the ‘Times’ of the 15th 
of last month :— 

“ Unhappily, the transition from the 
present position of the Irish Establish- 
ment to that which the liberators con- 
template is a harder problem than any 
of which history records the solution. 
It is not a very difficult thing to confis- 
cate funds of any kind, and there are 
many precedents for this. Nor is it im- 
possible to dissolve an organisation, even 
the most complicated. But here what 
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is proposed is not only to abolish a vast 
multitude of rights, but to substitute 
others for them, and to convert one 
elaborate system into another of a to- 
tally different kind, without impairing 
the vital force of the patient during the 
operation, and all the while to do 
it in scrupulous conformity with the 
oa ap of justice and religious free- 
om. 

“This will easily be seen if we recall 
to mind that the phrase ‘Church pro- 
perty,’ so freely used in Parliament and 
elsewhere, is a mere metaphor. Neither 
the Irish nor the English ‘Church’ 
possesses one farthing of property in 
the proper sense of the word. There 
are, indeed, connected with both, a large 
number of life estates, which can only 
be enjoyed by individuals possessing 
certain qualifications. These life estates 
are benefices, canonries, deaneries, bish- 
oprics. There is also another class 
of valuable rights, consisting in the 
power of nomination to the former. 
Some of this kind are saleable, as ad- 
vowsons belonging to private persons; 
some belong to corporations, lay or 
clerical; some are attached to certain 
officials, as district churches to the in- 
cumbent of the mother church, or benefi- 
ces in the gift of the bishop of the diocese; 
some are vested in the Crown, as the ap- 
pointments to deaneries and bishoprics. 
To the aggregate of these many separate 
and most various rights—some saleable, 
gome not, some attaching to private 
individuals, some to corporations, some 
to the Crown—the name of Church pro- 
perty is given in common parlance. But 
that such name is only a metaphor is 
obvious from the circumstance, that 
even if all the possessors of every one 
of these rights were to agree together, 
they could not modify the distribution 
of their respective beneficial interests 
in the least particular without an Act of 
Parliament. Each particular right is 
secured by the law of the land so long 
as the holder fulfils the conditions on 
which he holds it ; but either alteration 
of the conditions or modification of the 
beneficial interests is (with a few incon- 
siderable exceptions) out of the power 
of any or all of the beneficiaries. 

“Now, it is almost a platitude to say 
that the disestablished Episcopalian 
Church of the future can be nothing like 
this. Its ministers will be no longer 
corporations sole; its dignitaries no 
longer appointed by the Crown; its 
benefices no longer frecholds ; its laity 
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will no longer be able to claim, as of 
right, the ministrations of the parochial 
minister; its clergy will no longer be 
subject to the control of their diocesan ; 
its bishops no longer bound by the for- 
mularies of the existing Church—other- 
wise than by mutual consent, By mu- 
tial consent the 700,000 members of 
the Establishment who are said to exist 
may, indeed, agree upon an ecclesiastical 
yy more or less like the present; 
they may appoint trustees to hold pro- 
perty for such purposes‘ as they may 
to assign, and the laws of the land 
will enforce the performance of the con- 
tract, But until this agreement is ar- 
rived at the Free Church cannot advance 
a.single foot. By the fact of disestab- 
lishment the 700,000, become simply so 
many uvits in the eye of the law; and 
must create an organisation for them- 
selves, The preseut-organisation may 
perhaps be useful as.a guide; ) but, any- 
how, some organisation will have to be 
formally adopted before the law will re- 
cognise the Free Church for the: pur- 
poses of protection, and enable it to 
acquire what will then be really ‘Church 
Property.’ 

“Such organisation appears to pre- 
sent no great difficulty in the Colonies, 
where the insulated units are few in 
number and come ready) to; hand. A’ 
man of earnestuess and vigorous mind, 
such as many of the colonial bishops 
are, finds himself in @ prominent posi-' 
tion, recognised (generally speaking) by 
the better elements.of the population 
about him, and readily succeeds, with « 
little discretion, in inducing them. to 
accept the ‘platform’ he puts, before 
them. But the colonial bishop starts 
from a rasa tabula, and the difficulty of 
his task is no measure of that involved 
in the rehabilitation, of such, a, body, as 
that of the Irish Episcopalians, who have 
been born and bred under.a system alto- 
gether alien from the one they will be 
called on to adopt. At present the law 
defines every right of every description, 
the aggregate of which is the Hstablished 
Church, Bishop, priest, layman, in- 
cumbent, curate, patron—all have their 
powers and their duties strictly defined 
by law. ‘ Disestablishment,’ if the word 
is used in its proper sense, means the 
repeal of all that determines their powers 
and their duties. The a ity of ob- 


taining a congé d’élire for the election of 
a bishop is no more chatacters ot 
Establishments than the right of a Dis- 
senter to be buried in the churchyard of 


his parish church. In a condition of 
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genuine disestablishment neither rights 
uor duties exist. It is a parallel to. 
state of things which the speculators of 
the last century imagined as a prelude 
to the: social contract, The way :out of 
it has po precedent in history except those 
plébiscites of which Nice and Schleswig- 
Holstein have recently furnished ex- 
amples- inauspicious pattern, surely, 
for the building up of either civil or re- 
ligious liberty. 
“Tt is difficult to believe that the 
great body of Liberals who voted in the 
majority last Saturday contemplated 
such @ process as this in the sequel ‘of’ 
the Resolution they so ardently sup» 
ported, To transfer the absolute control 
of Jarge funds to the official representa 
tives (whoever they might turn out to 
be) of a body of 700,000 co-religionists, 
irrespectively of all conditions save those 
imposed by that body, is, to say, the 
very least of it, a hazardous xpemmont 
It is the ‘creation in cool blood of a 
most formidable imperium in imperio, 
Yet if they be transferred coupled with 
any condit the whole ‘principle of a 
Free Church is given.up, and what really 
takes place is a re-establishment.” 
Such are some of the practical 
difficulties which the, oil ants. in 
this strife must, brace themselves to. 
overcome, before they succeed, in 
achieving their object. But will they 
sueceed? For the present, certainly 
not, The Crown cannot consent, at 
the mere bidding of the House. of 
Parliament, to surrender its prero- 
gative, Does Mr. Gladstone count 
on being able to get the assent of ,, 
the House of to a joint ad- 
dress? And failing that, will he 
venture, without the sanction of the 
Crown, to introduce a Bill into. the) 
House of Roonmane wasn at the 
very root, of kingly right? Who 
will undertake to answer these ques- 
tions? One thing, however, is cer- 
tain, that whatever his line of ¢on- 
duct may be, Mr, Gladstone, has 
rendered the i 


ent pacifica-, 
ition of Ireland all but impossible, . 


Su im to introduce a Bill, . 
an Phe inister, speaking anne 
Crown, to, refuse his. assent to, ite 
introduction, There comes, neces- 
sarily, on the heels of this, a dig- 
solution; for no Parliament, how- 
ever pressing the demands for legis- 
lation, could be allowed to exist a 
27. 
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day after such a crisis, . What next? 
Qne or other.of two issues... 1fvthe 
combination . of: Romanists, Dissent- 
ers, and infidels be: strong enough 
to carry the elections against the 
Government, the Government ‘re- 
signs; and the Orown is held up to 
the people as humiliated. We do 
not like to pursue ‘this subject fur- 
ther. Mr. Gladstone'‘and Mr, Bright 
are of course pledged to destroy, the 
Church in Ireland, The House. of. 
Commons elected to. achieve that 
object will give them no rest till the 
object is. achieved, _ To. them, no 
more than to Mr, Disraeli, will be 
allowed. leisure to. complete - the 
constitutional changes in the repre- 
sentative system which are now in 
progress; but headlong, and by an 
assembly having, in fact, no moral, 
if-it have even a legal, right to act, 
tHe first in a series of revolutionar 
changes will be. effected,, of whic 
the. end need . hardly , be, foretald, 
Di ere popular, assembly, flushed 
conquest,, over..the executive 
and the senate, arrest its onward 
match till both ‘had ‘been’ swept 
away? Did ‘ever popular assembly 
which had tHumphed over every 
other influence in a great State, lead 
to.any other final result of all than 
the establishment ofa tyranny? * 
“Anything more wanton, more un- 
called for, more wicked than this 
cruel dilemma into which Mr. Glad- 
stone’ has brought ‘the Legislature 
and the country, never was heard 
of; ‘It is wanton and uncalled. for, 
beeause, boasting as he does of 
commanding @ ‘majority in the 
House, there are many other ques- 
tions on which it was competent to 
him to a his strength with his 
rivals,’ Why not fight Mr. Disraeli 
om the Boundary question for Eng- 
land;’or on the Scotch or Trish Re- 
form: Bill—in their’ entirety, or by 
detail? Why not pri a vote of 
want of confidence, ‘if his greed of 
office be so intense that he, cannot 
endure it some ten or'twelve months 
loriger—confident, as_‘he profes‘es 
to-be, of: becoming the idol of ‘the 
new constituencies?’ But the move 
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is,worse than wanten and: unealled 


for; it. is: positively'-wieked, | /It 
raises: prematurely a ‘question whith 
the assembly to which it is proposet 

cannot settle,’ and “gives ’ vast and’ 
unexpected’ encouragement’ to ‘the’ 
enemies of all religious establish. 
ments evetywhere, The ‘Noncon-. 
formist,’ the organ ofthe Liberation, 
Society, cannot, find, words. suffici- 
ently earnest..im,which to express, 
the delight of ita readers: Ae 

“ Tt ia'even yet difficult to realise the 
change: which has taken place, not 90 
much in public opinion as in the autho 
ritative and. constitutional expression of 
it... Who ‘could. have imagined, when 
the existing House'was elected, that, 
prematurely dying, it would, before the 
hour of its ‘dissolution; pronounce the 
doom of the Church: Establishment’ in 
Ireland? ‘Chosen under Palmerstonian 
auspices, without reference to any an- 
nounced policy, and under the pressure 
of. corrupting ageneies’ unprecedented in 
the bistory.of general elections, who 
would have been-bold enough to prediet 
of it that within three years it would 
set, its seal to.resolutions affirming and 
paving the way for the final cessation of 
Church and State eonnection in Ireland? 
Trnly ‘man proposes, but God disposes.’ 
The stupendous work achieved last week 
was not that contemplated by the Libe- 
ral majority when retumed,” a ie 

Again— 

“ The ‘position 'of the Scottish and the 
English’ Charch Establishments differs, 
it #8 trae, from that! of the Trish. But 
they all rest upon the ‘same’ assumption 
—thiey“all possess*some‘feattires in com- 
mon—end they’ alf® find’ support’ in 
traditional maxims, sympathies, and pte- 
judices, which constitute the main guaran- 
tee of their’ stability. - Many more nights 
of -sweh ‘debating ‘as’ we had last week, 
will shorten, pernte by as many years, 
thé Iebours of thie Liberation Society.” 

But, ‘sarge sited 

“As it has been with one Establish- 
mént,, 50 protably, it ‘will be with the, 
otters. ‘Their time is fixed. When 
time ‘comes, the freident, whatever it 
may ‘bé, Will occu which will act u 
the mind and héart of the people like 
the letting out of Waters. An impulse 
will come suddenly, and from an upan- 
ticipated quarter. The ordinary barriers 
will be broken down—there will be an 
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irresistible movement of soul towards: 
freedom from’ conyentiona] shams—and: 
it will depend upon the devoted,efforts’ 
of those who haye and appreciate grand 
fandamental truths, whether the out 
burst shall spread devastation around, or 
whether it shall achieve by its force a 
sdlutary result. What is taking ies 
now ‘is full of encouragement to such as 
are content to ‘labour'ard wait.’ 

need Hot ask; ‘Who will Tél ‘away: ve 
us the stone! from the'se lchre In 
the appointed hour they be relieved 
of their; perplexity by the; intervention 
of some unlooked-for errr et from 
heaven,” 

Nor does the mischief end there, 
The democracy are not mere lookers~ 
on—or, if you prefer the term, parti-+ 
sans—in the great State duel. -They 
are ies to it, and their adversary 
is the Crown. ‘hey will give every 
encouragement, both from England 
and from: Scotland, to: dizaffcction 
in Ireland, if this;:which has been 
made their ‘ostensible’ object, be 
defeated. They will goon to raise 
fresh grounds of quatrel'' with the 
Crown if they succeed ‘either ‘now 
or hereafter. Can Mr, Gladstone’be 
blind to all these things? Not he, 
He saw it plainly before him long: 
ago, yet he dared the-hasard, be- 
cause—let us speak out what we. 
henestly believe to be ‘the fact—- 
because he dreaded’ the effect of the 
report of the Royal 'Commissiony 
and the: possible, legistation to 
which it might lead, \What:if the 
Commission should»! recommend 
such changes in the’Drish’ branch ' 
of the Church as’ would® satisfy ‘all 
moderate men? ' Where would» 
then be Mr. Gladstone’s chance .of 
reuniting a ‘broken® party? Nay, 
what-if Mr. Disraeli «should be in-: 
duced, by-and-by, to anticipate him ; 
and, finding the: tide’ of public opin- 
ion! too strong under anew order, of 
things, were; as Mimister ‘of the 
Crown, to propose the: disestablish- 

—— not of the Irish branch» of» 
the: Chureh only; butof the: English: 
branch: als? e, we throw out: 
no charge against the: present leader 
of the House of Commons, on’ this: 
headjias emanating from Sareeiyens 
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But: Mr. Gladstone’s imagination is 
a very vivid one;! anda vision’ even 
of ‘this tenor may‘ have" talfen ° 

session‘ of)it, " Be this, however, ‘us 


of the gravest question’ that ‘could: 

be submitted’ to ity) We do not 

envy ‘him * his« feelin “even at this 

moment,” and ' still after ‘the’ 

straggle rede cof wich we sa 

as'yet'scarcely at the beginni 

iaaat mie ig? wie bss 

bygone te 0 


party’ strife @ ‘subject d dori 
parison the most ‘sacred of all’on 
which the minds of men‘ ean dwell. 
Through long centuries,‘ individuals ' 
have set aside ‘in Ireland - atid* ‘in. 
Hngland’a certain’ amount of pros’ 
perty; im’ order ‘that ‘the’ means’ 
— be provided ‘of seturing’ td” 

the poor'as: well’ as to the rich 
gratuitous imstfuction”in ‘the’ prin- 
ciples ‘of the Christian’ religion; and 
the services’(penerally ‘of an edu~ 
cated clergy.’ And the’ more to 
impress |! the ‘people with’ the “im- 
portance of such teaching, as ‘well 
as'to give to ‘every abt of its own’s 
religious sanction, the Governnient 
has entered: into @ strict alliance 
with the Church ; so strict, indeed, 
as virtually’ to: fuse the one inte 
the‘ other! .Moreover, ‘this uniofi 
—this amalgamation, if you 
—is xo wisely: brought’ about, that’ 
while’ neither the’ “Chureh pres_ 
tends to intrude inte the pee 
province of the State; = Nappies 

to interfere” in. matters | 
mn exclusively to the Oheren, they 
seek r, for all that “i is’ ong 
the sanction of the'éame: 
and equally subinit’ their erie! 
ances, when ‘such ‘arise; to” the! des 
cision of the “senie' ‘arbiter, We 
know, for ‘exampls,’that, ‘accordin: 
tothe Cohstitution of out Rpiseo 
Chur¢h, it belongy’ ‘to one der of 
the’: ler, exclusively 'to ordain 
pea the. ministry;"and that 


en‘'in *p at's. orders’ 
ee the '‘sacranient’ of the 
Lore Bat what’ gives: ‘to 


‘ 
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these ‘abstract rights the force of 
legal, obligation in England, and Ire-. 
land? What is it, also, which pre- 
serves for us the sober yet touching 
worship of the Prayer-book in our 


pan churches ? hat. is it that 
inders hot pe — 
from propounding. new articles 
faith as necessary to church member- 
ship, or striking out ;some of those 
already sanctioned and recognised? 
Clearly, the power of the State, 
which, because it is in union with 
the Church, or rather because. it is 
coineident . with, the. Church, pre- 
vents, other than legitimate inter- 
ference with arrangements which 
Chureh and State have settled be- 
tween them. ..Nor is this all 
Narrow - minded men write and 
speak as if. the Church were in 


age by its connection with the 
Hy A only to some. crotch- 
ets of their own, which, enormously 
over-estimating, their importance, 
they are eager, to force upon others. 
Now we, on the.,other.hand, in 
common ,with the great bulk of 
the community, hold,.,that, there is 
no grievance, to, anyone, in this 
imaginary, bondage. . We believe, 
on the contrary, that it is. the 
impartial judgment of the State in 
connection. with. the Church, which 
keeps the Church itself from split- 
ting up into fragments, as all re- 
ligious communities unconnected 
with the State are: in danger of 
doing, and usually -have. done. 
Consider what the.United Ohurch 
of England and Ireland is at this 
moment, and what she would soon 
begome did not her ¢onnection 
with the State agsure to her cle 
the largest measure of free thought 
that. is consistent with a belief in 
the truths. of Christianity. It is 
hard enough, with the Queen’s su- 
premacy, .acknowledged,; and the 
calm decision of ecclesiastical courts 
administered by lay judges, to keep 
extreme ritualists from exeommun- 
icating extreme evangelicals; on the 
one hand, and extreme evangelicals 


from excommunicating extreme ri- . 


tualists on, the other... Abolish 
the ecclesiastical courts, doing away 
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at the saine time with the Queen's 
supremacy, and’ you’ will have’ ere 
a + ly hp of the’ ‘Ah- 
glican Oburch as you ‘find i ite 


ited splits, wand ‘splits 
the splitted split, among pela 
byterians, the tists, and. the. 


esleyan CoETORS, as. well.in 
Scotland as in, England and.im Ire- 
land., We cannot say that .in all 
the views, set-forth pe Stan- 
ley in bis address on matters 
we find: it: possible to: concur; ‘but 
his definition of wha 'the' ‘calls “the 
essence of this connection between 
Church and State” appears to us/to 
be excellent. “Its essential features 
in which the idea represented may, 
be more -or, less. faintly seen; but 
which are still sufficient to seeure 
the principle, may .be simply stated 
thus: the first is, that the. State 


should recognise and support some: 


religious expression of the communi+ 
ty; the second, that this. religious 
expression should be controlled and 
guided by the State. - 
it, wes. a wieked act on the 

of Mr. Gladstone’ to fling down into 
the arena of perty strife a question 
of such, vital importance. to» the 
common weal of the,empire as this, 
For, apart from the graver consider- 
ation of the effect which the dis- 
establishment of the Church in Ire- 
land is sure to produce on: public 
opinion elsewhere, it appears to us 
that: the author of the obnoxious Re- 
solutions. has never given, serious 
thought to what the consequences of 
their suceess| will be in Ireland it- 
self. “ When, sixty orseventy years 
ago, the difficulty of the Irish Estab- 
lishment first. arose, it «presented 
itself under the form of. endowing 
and establi the Roman ‘Ga 
tholic Church by the side ori in 
the place of the. Protestant Church, 
The notion of: ing with . the 
benefits of an. | 
altogether had not then become 
one of the elements of discussion. 
This. has been introduced _ partly, 


no doubt, by ;the external. action | 
of the English Liberationiats ; 
partly, also, by — the: «difficulties 


thrown in the way of such a 


ished Church | 
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scheme by ‘the ‘Roman’ ‘Catholics 


themselves.” It maybe that the 
combined wer of these’ two 
streams will be‘ too werful ‘to 
resist. But. it is worth while re- 


marking . that dispassionate _ob- 
servers. seem generally agreed in 
considering that if such a ‘solution 
is. adopted, it will be not as: the 
best but as the only dne whiich ex~- 
isting circumstances will allow— 
perhaps in itself the worst —ex- 
cept ‘for the pressure ‘of those 
practieal difficulties.” It is proba~ 
bly admitted on ‘all sides that, on 
the one hand, the dependence of 
the Roman Catholic clergy on their 
flocks for subsistence, and on a 
foreign power for dignity and rank, 
which now forms the worst feature 
of the Irish ecclesiastical.system in 
the eyes of all reasonable men, 
would, remain undiminished. — In 
no other country of Burope have 
the Roman Oatholic clergy refused 
the endowment and control of the 
State. No other Government’ in 
Europe, Roman Catholic or Pro- 
testant, would willingly lose such 
an opportunity of guarding and 
guiding so powerful an element in 
the national life. And, on the 
other hand, it, seems agreed—in- 
deed, by some it is put forward as 
a reason for disestablishing the 
Protestant Church—that in that 
case the vehemence of the Orange 
party, now confined and moderated 
in some degreé by the ‘influence’ of 
a venerable and legal institution, 
would be let loose on a new career 
of proselytism and aggression which 
would certainly not tend to in- 
crease the harmony between, the 
two Churches. These, are not, our 
views of this matter, but those of 
Dean Stanley, whom, probably, no 
human being will charge with en- 
tertaining any bigoted affection for 
the purely ecclesiastical constita- 
tion of that Church of whieh he is 
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an othament. But’ so far’ as they 


,' we readily adopt them. ‘The 
digeetablishment of the ‘Church in 
Ireland will ‘not only bring no 
re to "that unhappy country, 

it ‘will’ multiply a hundret? 
fold’the elements ‘ob strife already 
80 abundant there. Even atthe 
resent moment, while as yet the 

arch is‘connected with the State, 
the insolence ‘of Romish prelates 
and ‘the ‘utter disregard of the 
priests to the rights’ ‘of ‘the Pro- 
testant cl have become hard 
to ‘bear.* tify them with strik- 
ing down the Church as an Estab- 
lishment, and he is a bold’ man 
who | answer for the conse- 
quences. If 30,000 troops be ne- 
2 ae, tet to maintain order in 
the land, it may come to that 
hereafter not twice 30,000 will 
suffice to achieve ‘that ‘most de- 
sirable object. 

But ‘the iniquity of Mr, Gilad- 
stone’s act is not even thus painted 
im its true colours, No longer 
ago than last year, Lord Russell 
moved for and obtained a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the 
condition of the . Established 
Church in Ireland... He made no 
secret. of the object for which’ 
the Commission was asked. » He 
wanted further information with 
a view to further legislation. 
Mr. Gladstone will not, ‘we* im- 
agine, deny that the réquest was 
made with his entire’ concurrence,’ 
or ao nt burrito fal to 
speak, bound mo if not ly 
to ,wait. for the Report of the. 
Commission before- precipitating a 
struggle which men of all parties, 
felt, to be net far off. Our own: be- 
lief is, that in June last Mr. Glad-' 
stone understood the nature of the: 
obligation under which’ he had. 
come, and intended to abide by’ it. 
But a consideration of the ‘broken’ 
state of his party and the advice of’ 


s 





* It has been stated in some of the news 


that Dr. Cullen was invited-to ; 


meet the Prince of Wales at the Viceroy's table, aud took his place next to royalty » 
as Cardinal Archbishop of Dublin. Surely there must be some mistake. The» 
Ecclesiastical Titles Bill is still the law, and the Lord-Lieutenant could not set | 
the example of breaking the law, even though it be a bad one. aay 
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one. unrestrained by his scruples, 
induced him to rush into a. course 
of action , of Fda a ennacianen 
disapproves, though,his pride may 
Ssheg hin through it, and of which 
the issues, whatever direction 
they take, . must be lamentable. 
If Mr. Gtodst one do not succeed 
in. accomplishing the greatest revo- 
lution that has been brought about 
in this country. singe the times of 
the Commonwealth, he must cease 
to be what he now is, one of the 
foremost. men in the State. If he 
accomplish, the revolutien, he will 
become First Minister of a Crown, 
to keep which from being trodden 
under the heel of the . democracy 
may perhaps tax even; his ener- 
gies beyond their strength. How 
well the future of this most im- 
pulsive and. self-contradictory man 
was foreshadowed only a few short 
years ago by one ofthe, ablest 
organs of the Liberal: party! A 
writer in the ‘Saturday Review’ 
for the 21st of May, 1864, thus ex- 
presses, himself :— 


“The difficulty in prophesying con- 
cerning the merely political portion of 
his future éareer is not’ the ‘greatest. 
His union with the Radiéals is obviously 
his interest.) They are now the only 

with whom he’can unite. He has 
not selected them in preference to any 
other party. They are his only eseape 
from absolute isolation, and in some re- 
spects the junction was not a difficult 
one to make. Itdid not need to be pur- 
chased by any extravagant sacrifice of 
consistency on Mr. Gladstone’s part, at 
least according to the rate at which he 
usually appraises the ‘value of that qual- 
ity. The manhood-suffrage platform 
would do more than anything else to 
annihilate the political influence of the 
lahded gentry; and especially of the 
House of Lords; sand against: that class 
Mr, Gladstone has always:cherished an 
antipathy which he, has taken several 
occasions of showing, The assurance 
which has been so given, that 
the Reformed Parliament which is to be 
the result of the new combination will 
proceed to remedy the disproportion that 
exists between one! man’s property and 
another solely by legislative means, has 
in no degree consoled those whose /pro- 
perty is to be ‘adjusted’ 

“ But the ecclesiastical opinions are 
the great difficulty, Church-rates, the 
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Irish Establishment, and -similar., sub. 
jeets, are likely.to be the most ‘trouble. 
some and the most sharply contested. of 
any.. Upon them,, therefore, the really 
earnest battles of coming Parliamentary 
campaigns will be fought; ‘and: upon 
them Mr. Gladstone, if he retains hig 
present opinions, must find himself ‘in 
perpetual opposition to his new sup- 
porters. Can he maintain that antagon- 
ism, and yet keep the: leadership for 
which he has bid so high? » He has al. 
ready paid a large price! for the leaders 
ship. He had better complete his pur- 
chase, and not lose the result of all his 
sacrifices by haggling over this Jast de- 
mand. Once Jet him. throw all his 
Church prejudices overboard, and he 
will be able to embrace Mr. Bright as a 
kindred spirit, whose heart beats upon 
every question ‘in unison with his own. 
Still, it cannot’be denied that this last 
sacrifice is of a kind that requires nerve. 
In political questions the consideration 
of expediency is admissible to an almost 
unlimited degree. A man may always 
justify any tergiversation in his friends’ 
eyes, or at least in his own, by pleading 
altered times and circumstauces, which 
have, shifted the balance of advantage 
from one side to the other. But in re 
ligious matters the same excuse is hardly 
available. A man who abandons his re- 
ligious views that he may propitiate his 
political supporters, puts himself nakedly 
before the world as one who has bartered 
honesty for power, and whose convictions 
are matter of bargain and'sale. It re 
quires courage to take a step which may 
resonably lead to such an imputation. 
It ranges a man for ever in the register 
of political adventurers. Aman who 
has enjoyed a reputation as the possessor 
of an exceptionally tender conscience, 
and who still retaims the friends which 
that reputation made for him, may be 
pardoned for hesitating. He may well 
shrink from laying bare before. their 
doubting eyes the gulf which the demon 
of ambition has long been digging be- 
tween him and.them. But the step 
must be taken. The master whom he 
has chosen is inexorable, and will en- 
dure no divided allegiance. All foolish 
coyness had better be thrown aside at 
once. Time is short, years roll on, and 
the Premiership is not yet gained. 
Every year which passes before the at- 
tachment of his new’party is thorongty 
cemented by the last and greatest sacri- 
fice is so much time irreparably ‘lost. 
Nothing could be more foolish than to 
risk, for the sake of a prudish and in- 
sincere decency, the object of life for 
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which all other objects, once: cherished 
as dearer than life itself, have been 
gtoically surrendered.” 

With this—which was once a 
prophecy, but is, now \@ correct 
sketch of Mr. Gladstone’s ‘career— 
we take leave for the present of Mr. 
Gladstone himself, t: we ma 
devote a little space, and it shall 
be very little, to the consideration 
of what. some of his late ‘colleagues, 
now become his followers, are 
doing. And foremost on the list 
stands Lord Russell, the framer of 
the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, the 
speaker of the speech which shut 
Lord Grey’s mouth in 1866, and the 
author of the letter to Mr. Fortes- 
cue, which only two little months 
ago adopted all-Lord Grey’s opin- 
ions, and assigned redsons for so 
doing. Without so much as a pre- 
tence of the conscientiousness to 
which Mr. Gladstone lays claim, the 
veteran Whig has thrown over un- 
hesitatingly the whole burthen of his 
multifarious’ opinions. .. He is. not 
now opposed to Papal! aggression. 
He is sorry that he had that little 
dispute with Lord Grey. He re- 
pudiates and puts from him all the 
arguments wherewith he laboured 
to convince Mr. Fortescue and the 
British public that the scheme of 
division is the right scheme in 
dealing with Church property in 
Ireland. Anything more ridiculous 
than the attitude of the noble’ Lord 
upon the platform of St. James's 
Hali, on the 16th of last month, 
cannot be imagined, “ Poverty,” 
the proverb says, “ brings us ac- 
quainted with strange company ”— 
so do losing games in politics—so 
does personal spite and rancour— 
so does ambition; reckless of con- 
sequences, provided some hopes be 
entertained of achieving a given 
end. But why should we dwell on 
matters like these? The ‘Times’ 
has told the tale in language the 
fitness of which we cannot pretend 
toget beyond. Here itis :-~ 

“The old self-confidence which Syd- 
ney Smith playfully quizzed, and which 
all men, have laughed at, is| happily not 
dead. ‘E’en in our ashes live their 
wonted fires,’ and Lord Russell, at 
seventy-six, is as ready to put himself 


at the head of a movement as be was in 
the days when the Whigs first came into 
power, It is nothing to him whether 
the part he is called upon to assume be 
old or new, He declared himself yester- 
day to be an ‘old-fashioned man,’ but he 
is prepared to march under the newest 
colours, even when, ag at present, new 
things become old so terribly soon. 
appearance at St. James's Hall last might 
was in this way equal to anything he bas 
ever accomplished. We do not: re 
recall the time when he has played the 
part of a platform orator at a political 
meeting. Some remembrances we have 
associating him with Bible Societies, 
British and Foreign Schools; and other 
objects of the same laudable character ; 
but in taking the ‘stump’ for a political 
purpose, he is recurring to feats per- 
formed so long ago as to have the zest of 
novelty on being revived, It is certain 
that the crowded audience who welcomed 
him yesterday had never seen him under 
similar circumstances, His _surround- 
ings were wonderful. Mr, Miall : natu-’ 
rally occupied a post of distinction near 
him, and the burning eloquence of Mr. 
Mason Jones was there to give him a 
new sénsation. Nor was Lord Russell's 
difficulty—or, to speak more accurately, 
the diffieulty other men would have felt 
in his position—confined tothe fact that 
he was once again appearing as an agi- 
tator outside’ the walls of Parliament. 
The meeting over which he presided was 
summoned for the purpose of supporting 
Mr. Gladstone’s Resolutions, and these 
Resolutions, as explained by their author, 
contemplate a course of action alto- 
gether different from that proposed by 
Lord Russell two short months since. 
Lord Russell anticipated the session by 
a letter to Mr. Chichester Fortescue, re- 
commending a redistribution of the rev- 
enues of the Irish Establishment among 
the principal religious bodies iu Ireland. 
Three or four weeks later, Mr. Gladstone 
pronounced this proposition antiquated 
and impracticable, and submitted to the 
House of Commons the pure and simple 
disestablishment and disendowment. of 
the Irish Church; and last night, the 
veteran Whig went to Piccadilly to de- 
rn for Mr, Gladstone and against him- 
self ; 


This. is wretched enough. It de- 
stroys all our faith in public men 
when we see veteran statesmen like 
Lord Russell thus making ducks 
and drakes of principle and consis- 
tency. Yet the proceeding itself 
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scarcely offends our moral taste so 
much as the conduct of one from 
whom we had looked for better 
things. Lord Dufferin knows well— 
has shown that no man knows bet- 
ter—how to deal with the assumed 
grievances in Ireland about the Land 
tion. Why did he let himself 
own to the level of finessing on the 
not less important question of the 
Hstablished Church? His letter un- 
dertaking to secure to the Presbyter- 
ian ministers on his estates, by pri- 
vate subscription, an amount equal 
to the Regiwm Donum of which the 
measure of disendowment will de- 
prive them, is one of the shabbiest 
yet most insidious of partisan de- 
vices which we remember anywhere 
to have met with. Faithfully ren- 
dered: into English, it is this: ‘ You 
Presbyterian ministers are disposed, 
I am aware, to make common cause 
with your brethren of the Estab- 
lished Church. _ Don’t do this, 
Don’t put a hindrance in, our, way 
just as we expect to conciliate the 
Roman, Catholics, at the expense 
of Churchmen, and I -will make 
to you, so far as my influence 
extends, whatever pecuniary. da- 
mage the proceeding may inflict 
upon you.” We can’t think so 
meanly of the Presbyterian clergy 
of Ireland as to suppose that they 
will ‘suffer a disguise so easily seen 
through to affect them, except with 
indignation, They will, we are con- 
fident, reject Lord Dufferin’s pro- 
posal with scorn; and well they 
may, for whatever his lordship and 
the Liberation Society, through its 
president, Mr. Miall, may say to the 
contrary, the disestablishment and 
disendowment of the Established 
Church in Ireland will strike a 
deadly blow at Protestantism every- 
where. Is not Archbishop Man- 
ning fully alive to that fact? Does 
he not avow it—guardedly, to be 
sure, yet so as to be intelligible to 
his co-religionists—in the ridiculous 
pamphlet which he has just put forth ? 
Are not the hearts of the Pope and 
his cardinals made glad by what 
they see to be in progress, first in 
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Treland, and. by-and-by in England? 
The Church.of Rome never recedes, 
It is contrary to: the princi 
which she professes and on which 
she acts to acknowledge any , 
ity with other Churches. ven 
while regarded: by the law of Eng- 
land as: a dissenting communion, 
she asserts her right to be the only 
true Church existing there. Is any- 
body simple enough to believe that 
when the State shall have thrown 
the Protestant Church over in Ire+ 
land, the Church of Rome will 
make no effort to be received into 
the vacant place, not as coequal 
with the State, far less as subser- 
vient to it, but as entitled, on every 
subject connected with religion, to 
prescribe to the State the course 
which it shall take? We are neither 
bigots nor alarmists. We have no 
wish to deny to Romanists freedom 
of worship in the widest sense of 
the term. We should not object 
to make provision for the Romish 
clergy out of the public revenue, 
as Pitt and Wellington both pro- 
posed to do, But if, instead of 
this “levelling upwards,” the pre- 
sent or any future Parliament 
absolutely disestablish and disen- 
dow all the three Churches in 
Ireland alike, then, without pre« 
tending to the gift of prophecy, we 
take it upon us to say that, be- 
fore many years are over, there 
will. be no visible Church in Ire- 
land free to carry on its worshi 
uninterrupted, except the Church 
of Rome. For he must be little 
acquainted with the nature of the 
Church of Rome who,is ignorant 
that religious subjects, as under- 
stood by her, take a very wide 
range indeed. Let no man put the 
smallest confidence in the affected 
moderation of the Romish bishops? 
Let no one imagine that the spirit 
of worldly ambition is asleep amon 
them, or that they do not bunget 
and thirst after endowments just 
as much in Ireland as in Italy. 
Read the protests which they have 
entered in the latter country against 
the partial confiscation of Church 
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property there, and then believe, if 
you can, that théy will not, sooner 
or later, set up a claim to all the 
lands and tithes which Mr, Glad- 
stone and his supporters Ms ose to 
take away from the Established 
Church. They will deny this. So 
did their predecessors deny that 
any advantage would be taken of 
the removal of Roman Catholic dis- 
abilities to bring about that very 
incident on which we are now gaz- 
ing. Not without a purpose were 
the Irish membérs so eager to get 
the oath dispensed with forthally, 
which, in too many instances, they 
practically disregarded, The Lib- 
eral press may make light, if it 
leases, of an expression of which 

. Disraeli has made use:—we at 
once adopt and endorse it. If the 
Irish Church be disestablished by 
the process which is now applied to 
effect that object—the ‘triumph of 
the Democracy over the Senate 
and the Crown—the damage to the 
country and to the Constitution 
will be far greater and more endur- 
ing than if a foreign enemy were to 
overrun and tread it under foot. 
Let us hope, however, that the bat- 
tle, though it seem in its first stage 
to have gone against us, is not yet 
lost. The Protestant spirit of this 
great empire still lives, and there 
needs but a few such masterly 
appeals as were made to it by Mr. 
Campbell Colquhoun in St. James’s 
Hall, on the evening of the 17th of 
April last, to rouse it into action. 
We wish that the space at our 
command would enable us to give 
the whole of an address which con- 
tains more sound argument and 
higher eloquence than any which 
on either side of the question has 
anywhere been delivered. That, 
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however, is out of the question. 
But ita — sentences with 
which the speaker summarised ;his 
case are too valuable: to be, passed 
by; and with them we are content 
. bring our own argument to a 
close:—  - 


rth 


“Ata moment when the union with 
Treland is rocking to its centre—at that 
moment are you going to inflict a. blow 
upon more than’ million of men who 
are faithful and attached to England, 
and- have been invariably loyal ‘in spite 
of all the, assaults. that have been made 
upon them in the House of Commons? 
That, and not the Irish Church, is the 
issue which is now before. the country. 
Will you have Ireland a part of this 
empire, or will you not? . 1 tell you 
that those gentlemen in the House of 
Commons are going the way. to break 
up the Union. Very wisely has it been 
said by a great historian, Mr, Car- 
lyle, who is certainly neither ultra-Pro- 
testant nor fanatic, that the last link of 
the Union is the Irish Church, And if 
in compliance with the insane demands 
—I do not know whether dictated by 
the lust of. place or the madness of 
party—you break this last liok,—and I 
look at it notas a Churchman only, but 
as a lover of England—for, with Mr, 
Roebuck, I regard, it as an attack upon 
the integrity and the greatness, of , this 
empire,—I say that if you,are going to 
have within six hours of your. shores 
four millions and a half of, men Jed b 
fanatical priests, hating England with 
an undying hatred, and detesting her 
political principles, and regarding as 
odious, het crown, you are committing 
the most grievous blunder that wag ever 
a ye by any. people, and I thank 
God that I am able this, evening to 
appeal against so fatal a step; I thank 
God that at least I can lift up my voice 


in an earnest protest against the selfish 
madness of politicians and the blindne 
of party.” 
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In the debate upon the Irish 
Church Mr. Gladstone has on two oc- 
casions given prominence to an argu- 
ment respecting the property of the 
Irish Church which is altogether 
erroneous, and which may seriously 
misléad the public with respect to 
the real results of the disestablish- 
ment which he is advocating. We 
extract, as briefly as possible the 
passage in which it is contained :— 


“T ‘bélieve that the effect of this 
much-dreaded disestablishment of the 
Ctiurch; conducted as I have endeavour- 
ed to describe it, would be this—that if 
the fall money value of the entire pos- 
séssion of the Irish Church, fairly sold 
in Open market, were estimated, certainly 
not less than three-fifths, possibly two- 
thirds, would remain inthe hands of 
members of the Anglican communion. 
Nor let it be’ said that that which is 
paid on the score of vested interests 
would not be’ paid for the purposes of 
the Anglican communion, because I 
apprehend it is quite clear that, when 
you say you will respect vested interests, 
you do not intend to say that you will 
give'to the Bishop and Clergy, for doing 
nothing, incomes which they now receive 
under an engagement to do something. 
Their duties to their flocks would still 
remain. Well; but that proportion, 
whatever it may be, the Irish Church 
(the Anglican Communion) in Ireland, 
would ‘not only possess, but enjoy. It 
would hold its no longer amid 
an estranged and alienated population, 
but with the perfeet and cordial good- 
will of ail sects, all parties, and ‘all per- 
suasions, both in this country and in 
Treland. And along with that’ share at 
least of its temporalities, I apprehend it 
would. receive freedom of action. . 
Town I cannot see that the condition 
sketched prospectively for the members 
of the Established Church in Ireland, is 
in itself at all a lamentable or deplorable 
condition.”~-Speech, March 30. 


Here is a picture intended to re- 
concile Churchmen to the threat- 
ened loss, It paints the disestab- 
lished Church, “the Anglican Com- 
munion in Ireland,” as destined to 
remain in possession of three-fifths 
of her old property, and enjoying it 


henceforth in sécurity, with . the 
unanimous Rood wal of her present 
opponents, Happy prospect! Wise 
concession of the less to secure the 
larger part! Far-seeing and cheap 
purchase of.a permanent good | 

But how is this, felicitous result 
to be attained? Mr. Gladstone tells 
us in his second speech, For. bre- 
vity, we condense the statement 
into a tabular form, 


PROPERTY LEFT TO THE IRISH CHURCH. 


1. Value of clerical life-inte- 
rests, estimated at half 
the capitalised ‘revenue, 
nee ‘ £6,500,000 

2. Value of lay interests :of a 
minor kind, such ‘as or- 
ganists, clerks, &¢,, . 

8, Price of advowsons belong- 
ing to members of the 
Church, . ° P 

4, Churches and_parsonages, 
“if left—although it is 
not part of my dnty to 
propose anything on the 
subject—in the hands of 
the present possessors,” . 2;500,000 


Total, . — £10,000,000 


Being more than 8-5ths 

of the whole value of the 

present property of the 

Irish Church, estimated 

at. ‘ : : £16,000,000 
See Speech of April 3. 


500,000 


500,000 


But look for a moment at the 
unsatisfactory nature of this state- 
ment of assets. Zhe first item is 
the capitalised value, at fifteen 
years’ purehase, of the life-annuities 
of the Irish clergy; annuities which 
they could not sell, and which no- 
body could purchase. For _per- 
manent establishment purposes it 
is an item which cannot. be real- 
ised, an imaginary asset, and there- 
fore a delusion, The second item 
is of the same character. The 
third item is a payment to private 
proprietors who will be under no 
obligation to hand over a sixpence 
to the Church, Zhe fourth item is 
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a proposal which may or may. not 
be carried through Parliament, and 
about which Mr. Gladstone: in his 
second speech expresses himeelf 
much more dubiously. The ac- 
count is illusory. No. commissioner 
in bankruptcy would entertain it. 
It is. based on the impossible as- 
sumption that the theoretical valu- 
ation by an actuary of a mass of 
life-interests may be taken as so 
much of realised capital of the 
Church. There is an old jest that 
£1000 a-year for one year is an 
Irishman’s income, The new pro- 
posal is scarcely less laughable, for 
it would represent an annual in- 
come for half a generation as the 
permanent endowment of the Irish 
Church. 

Perhaps some one will say that 
Mr. Gladstone did not mean that 
this property would go to the 
Church, but to members of the 
Church. But would this be jus- 
tice? It would be no compensa- 
tion to the corporation and livery- 
men of London for confiscation of 
their revenues that life-estates 
should be granted to their alder- 
men. It would be no compensa- 
tion to the poor who are benefited 
by St. Bartholomew’s Hospital if 
on its disestablishment pensions 
were granted to the surgeons and 
nurses. In the same manner, it 
would be no compensation to 
laity of the Church of Ireland for 
the confiscation of the funds that 
provide for their spiritual wants, 
that life-interests should be con- 
tinued to their clergy and organists, 
Mr. Gladstone, to do him justice, 
did not represent that life-pensions 
to a few individuals would be an 
equivalent for the disestablishment 
of the whole corporate body of the 
Church, He could not advocate 
an idea which is so clearly il- 
logical. 

But his argument was much more 
complicated and misleading. It 
was in effect as follows:—‘ The 
Irish clergy are to retain their life 
interests, which to them as indivi- 
duals are worth, by the actuaries’ 
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tables, an average of fifteen years 
purchase. .They are to continue 
during their lives to perform Chureh 
services. Therefore, their life-in- 
terests are worth, to the Anglican 
Communion, fifteen years’ purchase, 
But «the Irish Church ‘property 
is worth thirty years’ purchase, 
Therefore the gy Sounnenas- 
ion will enjoy half the whole pro- 
ry of the Irish Church.” But 

demur altogether to the first 
“therefore.” It would be worth 
the while of no Church and no 
Corporation to spend the whole or 
even a fraction of their property in 
the purchase of life-interests which 
would be continually wasting away 
and expiring. To the Church the 
life-incumbent is the mere tenant 
of an hour, compared with the vast 
remainder of futurity for which she 
must provide. No honest trustees 
would consent to such an appli- 
cation of Church funds. It would 
be contrary to the permanent in- 
terests of the laity that it should 
be done. The syllogism utterly 
breaks down. To suppose that the 
Church will retain half her property 
by retaining half a generation o 
liferents, is to suppose an absurd- 
ity, and to argue upon a fallacy. 

One other consideration deserves 
attention. Up to the present time 
our property reforms have been 
merely readjustments. Trust-pro- 

erty has always been applied by 
arliament for similar objects, and 
within the same circle, But we 
are going to introduce a new and 
perilous precedent—a precedent of 
destruction. Who can limit the 
extent to which it will be followed ? 
The State is like a map city, 
conspicuous upon the hill-tops with 
its Queen’s palaces, with the castles 
of its nobles, with its English Ca- 
thedral, its Scotch Kirk, and its 
Irish Church. Till now, its people 
have been content to repair, to re- 
adjust, and to beautify. But now 
a crowd is seized with a passion to 
destroy, and they are thronging 
round the Irish Church with axes 
and crowbars. The crash of her 
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fall, if that fall should come, will 
re-echo. through the world. But 
will they stop there? Already they 
menace the Kirk. And will they 
stop there? Even moderate leaders 
among them already talk of “the 
universal overthrow of Establish- 
ments.” Where will the habit of 
destruction be stayed? 
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Let us look the question fairly in 
the face, without deluding ourselves 
by consolatory fallacies, and with. 
out shutting our eyes to natural 
consequences, We ought fally and 
soberly to recognise their existence, 
before procéeding to the final an 
irrevocable determination upon a 
matter of such vast importance, 








